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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



Thb First Edition of this book met with a more generous reception 
than the writer could have reasonably expected. 

In the hope of making the Second Edition more worthy of the 
favour of its readers, the book has been submitted to thorough 
revision, which has resulted in the greater part of it being 
re-written. The Chapters have been re-arranged, and much 
new matter has been supplied to eacL An ampler selection is 
given from the letters of Warren Hastings to his wife, to which 
have been added a few characteristic specimens of letters written 
by Mrs. Hastings, all hitherto unpublished. A short extra 
Chapter and an Appendix also appear in the present Edition. 
The first article, which has now been expanded into a long one, 
treats of an event in Indian history long anterior in point of time 
to the period mainly contemplated in the title page. Still the 
subject is one which almost of necessity finds a place in any book 
purporting to speak of Old Calcutta. Two of the views illustrating 
this article (i.e., the Frontispiece and that at page 21) were drawn 
by Mr. S. de Wilde from data supplied by me. The available 
information regarding the structural or architectural features of Old 
Fort William is too meagre to admit of accuracy in representing 
theuL These views therefore are but approximate restorations 
of a portion of a building which has long ceased to exist What 
has been chiefly aimed at in them is, to show the relative 
pogition of the rooms, verandah and other details, referred to by 
cotemporaries, nearest to the barrack cell; so that the reader may 
more readily understand what the Black Hole reaUy was, and how 
its victims got entrapped. Allusion has been made in the text to 
the strange misconception which rather widely existed— even in 



VI PREFACE. 

Calcutta itself — on these points, from a period not very long after 
the occnnence of the notorious calamity. 

I have to express my thanks to Major W. Antrobus Holwell, 
recently residing in Canada, now in Jamaica, for kindly placing 
at my disposal photographs of two old family portraits, of his 
great-grandfather. One of these has been reproduced for this 
▼olume. The photograph of the other (a picture of great historical 
interest, in which the chief survivor of the Black Hole is seen 
superintending the erection of a monument to his "feUow-suflferers") 
did not take in all the figures and details, and for this and other 
reasons was, I regret, considered not well adapted for reproduction 
on a small scale. 

The frequent topographical allusions throughout the book show 
that it was originally written for Calcutta readers especially. 
Though it professes to be mainly a mere gossiping volume of light 
reading, dealing chiefly with social Anglo-Indian life during a very 
interesting period in the last century, let me venture to say that I 
have spared no effort to at least try to make it historically accu- 
rate — so far as it goes — even in trivial details. The materials for 
the following sketches have been gathered in many instances from 
perishable sources not easily accessible, such as old graveyards, 
decaying newspapers and records, and similar chronicles, which 
Father Time and his devastating allies seem to devour more hungrily 
In India than anywhere else, to the irreparable loss of the searcher 
ifter trustworthy historical evidence. Wherever I could find a 
3otemporary authority (even though comparatively obscure) which 
the ravages of the white ants and the damp, &c., had still spared, I 
tiave made use of it in preference to any other. " The only history 
^orth reading is that written at the time of which it treats ; the 
history of what was done and seen, heard out of the mouths of 
ihose who did and saw. One fresh draught of such history is 
^orth more than a thousand volumes of abstracts and reasonings 
ind suppositions and theories " (Euskin). 

1888. H. K B. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 



It is convenient sometimes to put old wine into new bottles, not 
with the object of improving it by the transfer, but so that, when 
brought from its cellar and decanted, it may be more ready for 
the table. 

Something similar to this has been attempted in the following 
pages ; in other words, the writer has gone to sources of information 
mostly old and mouldy, and has drawn from them some account of 
the by-gone times and celebrities of Calcutta, with the view of 
putting it into an accessible form, unencumbered with details, 
and suitable for the majority of readers. 

The subjects thus dealt with are those which will always be 
historically associated with this city, and which, it may be pre- 
bumed, all who come to India would wish to read about, or would 
be expected to be reasonably acquainted with. 

These papers lay no claim to commendation as regards their 
literary setting ; several of them appeared from time to time in 
the Englishman with the object of interesting rather than 
instructing the general newspaper reader, and by the courteous 
permission of its proprietor they are collected and reproduced now 
with but little change from their ephemeral garb. 

The article on Madame Grand appears now for the first time, 
and it may be added that the account of the famous trial contained 
in it is derived from official and other records not before printed. 

The extracts from the series of private letters from the Grovernor- 
General to Mrs. Hastings are also now published for the first time. 
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Port William at Bkkoall, 1786 *' 6 

Reduced from a copy of a very rare old prmt in the poBSMsion of 
Mr. S. de Wilde.. The trnaU river-gate to the left, seen iodiatinctly 
near the N.W. bastion (partly ooyerad by the edge of a sail) is that 
by which Siraj iSd Dowlidi entered the fort immediately after its 
capture. The ghftt leading down from the larger gate is probably 
that by which Governor Drake and others fled to the boats. The 
steeple is that of the first Calcutta Church, which stood just outside 
the fort, and was destroyed during the fighting in June, 1756. In 
the year following the publication of this print, the steeple of this 
<&urch was blown down duriog the furious hurricane, earthquake 
and storm-wave by which Calcutta was nearly overwhelmed in the 
night between the 11th and 12th of October, 1787. The OenUman'i 
Magadnt, of 1788-9, in announcing the catastrophe says, "In 
Gralgota (sic) alone, a port belonging to the English, two hundred 
honses were thrown down, and the high msgnifioent steeple of the 
English church sunk into the ground without breaking." Mr. C. 
Weston, however, who just remembered the great storm, used to 
tell that the church steeple "fell prostrate.*' 

TopOGBAPmoAL Sketch 19 

Showing position of Old Furt William, in relation to the river 
Hooghly, and to present localities. — Adapted from a sketch 
by Mr. Bayne in the Asiatic Society's Journal ; in the reduction, 
the site of the Bavelin (fronting the opening of the road leading 
eastward) seems too far away from the gateway, to cover which 
it was hurriedly dag. It was into the ditch of thu unfinished earth- 
work that the bodies of those who perished in the Black Hole were 
thrown on the morning of June 21. 

Black Holk fbom Paradi Ground 20 

Greneral view of the arrangement of the Chambers (with their 
arched openings), which were constructed against the portion of 
the E. curtain lying between the main gate and the S.E. bastion. 
The end room nearest to the bastion beSig the Black Hole. The 
ground plan at the foot of this view is a modification of that given 
by Mr. Bayne in the journal referred to already. 

The Black Hole ab ssBir raoif the Verandah .... Frontispiece. 

An enlarged view of the Southern end of those chambers, showing 
the prison cell as led into from the barracks; and the "piazza ' 
between the double row of arches, where the prisoners were sitting 
when ordered to go behind into the barracks, whence they were 
immediately driven into the Black Hole. 
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From a photogn^h of % familj painting by Keynolds, sent me by 
his great gran&on, Major W. A. HolweU. 

Black Holi Monument in Old Calcutta 46 

A street view, ibowing HolweU'i Monument standing in front of 
the gate of the old Fort From Grandpr^'s *' Voyage." 

Philip Fkanois (Caricature) 109 

This appeared in his memoirs, by the late Messrs. Parkes and 
Merivale. I am indebted to the ooortesy of Messrs. Longmans, 
Green and Ca for permission to reproduce it 

Madams Gband 211 

From a photograph (taken for me by Bir. Caddy) of the painting, 
now in the Baptist Mission College at Serampore, near Calcutta. 
The tradition and belief at Serampore are that this portrait was 
taken by Zoffany. This great painter oould not have arrived in 
India until late in 1788, as he was professionally engaged in London 
down to January or February in that year. If he was the artist who 
ezeented this portrait, Madame Grand must have sat to him in 
Europe in 1781 or 1782.* There is no explanation forthcoming as 
to how her portrait got to India (if not painted there) and especUlly 
to where it now is. She had near relatiyes living at Chandemagore ; 
If the portrait was the work of Zoffany (in Europe) it may have been 
sent out to them by her, and found its way thence in course of time 
to the neighbouring Danish settlement of Serampore (?) 
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From a photograph of the small painting by Gerard in the Mus^ 
at Versailles. 



CORRIGENDA. 



Page 16, tenth line, for " south-east " rtad ** south-west." 
„ 45, sixth line, for ** here " rtad " near." 
„ 66, ninth line, for " talents '* rtad '* tallents." 
„ %, first line of second footnote fw " painted " rtad " printed." 
„ 112, eleventh line from bottom, for ** north " rtad "south." 
„ 172, second line from bottom, fw '*Mr. Impey's" rtad **the 

Impey." 
„ 195, /or " pressimo " rtad '* pessimo." 
„ 207, eighth line, for " James " rtad ** Jones." 
„ 219, seventh line from bottom, for " coffee" rtad " coffree." 
„ 309, ninth line of footnote, /or ** South Park St.,** rtad " Park St." 



The following /ootnote was omitted at page S3, viz. : — It is stated by Lieut- 
Col. I. R. Innes ("History of the Bengal European Regiment," now Royal 
Munster Fusiliers), that five of the survivors of the Black Hole were enrolled 
as officers in the nucleus of the Bengal Battalion which was formed anew from 
sources and remnants of all sorts, and organized as a regiment by Clive at 
Fulta about the close of December, 1756. The five were Messrs Mills, Dickson, 
Meadows, Walcot and Moran. Colonel Broome ("History Bengal Army") 
mentions only the last two as having entered the Battalion, one of whom 
(Walcot) died within a few weeks. Lieut-CoL Innes quotes no special 
authority for including the first three, but their having been called on, or 
having volunteered, to so serve is more than probable. Their connection with 
the regiment must have been very temporary, as before the end of February, ie., 
in less than two months, their names do not appear in the regimental roll given 
by Colonel Innes. Indeed we know that one of them (Blills) was commanding 
the Company's yacht when Holwell left Calcutta in February, 1757. 
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ECHOES FROM OLD CALCUTTA. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE BLACK HOLE, 1756. 

1. — The Capture op Calcuita, 

"Wo have always thought it strange that while the history of the 
Spanish Empire in America is familiarly known to all the nations of 
Europe, the great actions of our countrymen in the East should, even 
among ourselves, excite little interest. 

** It might have been expected that every Englishman who takes 
any interest in any part of history, would be curious to know how a 
handful of his countrymen, separated from their home by an immense 
ocean, subjugated in the course of a few years one of the greatest 
Empires in Uie world. Yet, unless we greatly err, this subject is to 
most readers not only insipid, but positively distasteful/' — jJacaulay, 

The indifference thus reflected on by the historian is not 
confined to the English residing at home; it characterizes them 
when they come to live in India also. But if the sojourners in 
India manifest a want of acquaintance with, or but little interest 
in, early Indo-£ritish history, the reason may partly be found in 
the circumstance that the majority of Europeans come to India 
for real hard work, and that, engrossed in the busy present, they 
cannot concern themselves with the past This, perhaps, is 
specially the case of those whose lot is cast in the large centres 
of commercial and official activity. Speaking for Calcutta, where 
life is always at high pressure, the past seems, almost of necessity, 
to be a sealed book, which it would be unprofitable to open; and 
the generation of the present goes on, knowing or caring little 
of the generations which dwelled there before it 

B 



2 ECHOES FKOM OLD CALCUTTA. 

Still one would think, that to those who are tired of the 
warfare and controversies of modem politics 'and literature, or 
fatigued with the routine of business, or with the weary gaieties 
which constitute the conventional monotony of modem Calcutta 
life, it would be a relief to occasionally try and seek refuge in a 
by-gone world, and in its records to learn something of the social 
and political life of their predecessors. Such a retrospect, far from 
being profitless or dull, would at least enable them to take an 
intelligent interest in the many sites and scenes in their midst, 
which are intimately associated with memorable events, and with 
the historic names of their own countrymen, and which are now 
daily passed by without even curiosity being awakened, because so 
little is known of those who flourished or who faded in Calcutta of 
the olden time. 

The twentieth of June is associated with an event which 
occurred in the infancy of the chief city in India, for which it will 
be for ever notorious. So universal is this notoriety, that perhaps 
it is no exaggeration to say that the words "The Black Hole of 
Calcutta" have grown into a proverbial expression of comparison, 
peculiarly suggestive, among all English-speaking and European 
nations. 

The facts about the taking x)f Calcutta in 1756, and the tragedy 
in which it culminated, are of course known in a general way to 
most readers, and familiarly to the students of history; still it may 
be worth while to retell, in the interest of the busy and the curious, 
a few of the leading events which led up to, attended on, and 
followed the capture of the settlement, when stmggling into growth; 
to enter into one or two topographical details connecting old with 
modem sites, which may seem necessary for illustration; and to 
unbury a few of the half-forgotten names of those actors who 
played their parts in the scenes, which chiefly conspired to stamp 
the main incidents with the notoriety attaching to them. 

It may be convenient to mention at once, so as to avoid the 
necessity of too frequently particularizing references while going on, 
that recourse shall be had for facts, to the original contemporary 
authorities (first hand) on whom writers on the subject have relied; 
by this means an opportu^y may be afforded to the gleaner, of 
picking up occasional details of circumstances, which the historian 
either omits as not essentisd to his narrative, or disposes of in 
general terms. 

The authorities alluded to are the Blue Book containing the 
report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
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assembled in 1 772 to enquire into the state of British affairs in the 
East Indies; it gives the evidence of several who had been in 
Bengal during the war; amongst others of Clive, and of Mr. Cooke, 
who had been Secretary to the Governor and Council of Calcutta 
in 1756, and one of the survivors of the Black Hole. Public letters 
addressed to the Court of Directors from Fulta in 1756. and one 
from London in 1757, by J. Z. Holwell, the historian ^r excellence 
of the Black Hole. These letters were written when all the 
circumstances to which they related were recent, and when there 
was no lack of living testimony to controvert any statements which 
this most able ^vriter may have put on record. 

Another original authority which shall be placed xinder contribu- 
tion may be also stated here. Amongst the Hastings manuscripts in 
the British Museum, may be found two detailed accounts of the 
siege and capture of old Fort William. The first of these is closely 
written in a clerkly hand on several sheets of foolscap; it has 
been corrected in its spelling and punctuation in many places, at a 
date apparently long subsequent to the original writing. The 
narrative bears internal evidence of being the composition of 
a junior civil servant who was an actor in the scenes which he 
describes.* 

The second occupies fourteen pages of foolscap ; judging by the 
erasures and corrections it seems to be the original itself. It was 
written from Fulta immediately after the taking of Calcutta, and 
its author was Captain Grant, the Adjutant-General. There is 
nothing to show to whom it was addressed. It begins thus : — " As 
the siege of Calcutta and Fort William and the causes of the loss 
of them will undoubtedly be represented in various ways, I think 
my duty as well as my having had once the honour of your ac- 
quaintance and countenance, require that I give you at least the par- 
ticulars of the military transactions which my having been appointed 
to act as Adjutant-General during the troubles enable me to do, 
with more certainty than I could had I been stationed at any par- 
ticular post." The fact of Warren Hastings having preserved these 
accounts suggests that ho attached historical value to them. They 
do not differ in any material way from the accounts available from 
other contemporary sources ; but they add occasional details which 
I have not found in any other writings on the subject, and this 

* In the same Tolume of the Hastioes MSS. ic also a long accoant of the 
•eizore of the Klteimbiz^ Factory in June, 1756; whether or not written hj 
the author of the Calcutta capture is not fery dear. 

B 2 



4 ECHOES FROM OLD CALCUTTA. 

inclines me to believe that they have not hitherto been consulted 
for historical or literary purpose?. 

Ali Vardi Khan closed his long life at Murshiddbid in April, 
1756, and was succeeded in the Viceroyalty of Bengal, etc., by his 
grandson (who was dso his grand nephew), Mirza Mahmood, 
young in years, but old in vice ; a weak pampered despot known to 
history by his title of Siraj ud Dowla (Lamp of the State). 

The young Nawab very soon found pretexts for quarrelling with the 
English settled in his province, in furtherance probably of a long- 
formed design founded on the anticipation of getting possession of the 
vast wealth which rumour credited them with having accumulated. 
They had lately harboured at Calcutta and refused to give up a 
subject of the KawaVs whom he accused of absconding with re- 
venue that had not been accounted far. They had also stupidly 
neglected to send to Mnrshiddbad the customary congratulations 
and presents on a change in the Soubaship. This gave rise to a 
suspicion that the English presumed to look with disapproval on Siraj 
ud Dowla's elevation, and were disposed to favour some of the other 
aspirants to the Musnud, as Ali Vardi's nomination of his grandson 
to succeed him, was by no means generally acquiesced in throughout 
the state. It so happened that the English were commencing 
about this time to repair their fortifications at Calcutta in expecta- 
tion of a rupture with the French ; this came to the ears of the 
Nawab as he was setting out with a large army to chastise his 
cousin and rival, the Eaja of Pumea. He at once sent orders that 
the repairs should be discontinued.* An expostulation from Cal- 



* According to Holwell, Siraj nd Dowls,in attacking the English, acted on the 
advice of the old Nawab, given solemnly a few days before his death. " Keep 
in view/' the old man is alleged to have said, "the power the European 
nations have in the country. Think not to weaken all three together. The 
power of the English is great. Keduce them first : the others wiU give you 
little trouble when you have reduced them. Safifer them not to have fortifica- 
tion or soldiers." Holwell's statement about this was chidlenged by some of 
his contemporaries, but he maintained its accuracy and gave some confir- 
rjbtion of it. It is inconsistent with what the Mahomedan historian says 
he heard Ali Vardi say some years previously, when urged by his favourite 
general, Mustapha Khiu), to attack Calcutta. The old Viceroy put this advice 
down to what would to-day be called " jingoism,*' and remarked to his son-in- 
law, " Mustapha is a soldier who lives by his sabre ; but what wrong have the 
English done me that I shoold wish them ill ? " Then he added words which 
the French translator of the Persian thus renders in English, and which 
show that the sagacious AH Vardi recognized the formidable greatness of 
England on the sea. " Look at yonder plain covered with grass ; should yon 
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cutta reached him at Rajmehal, and proving anything but satisfac- 
tory, he put the Pumea expedition aside, and directed the march 
of his army on MurshidabM, sending forward a lai^e detachment 
to invest the Company's fort at Kdsimbdz4r, close to his capital 
By the 1st of June the Nawab himself was back at Murshid&b4d, 
and partly by threats, partly by treachery, he managed to seize Mr. 
Watts and other officials at K4simbdz4r, and to get possession of 
the factory with all its guns, ammunition, stores, etc. (4th June). 

The easy and ample success of this the first act of hostility put 
the Nawab in heart for following it up ; he had encountered no 
resistance ; he was now well provided with artillery ; what was to 
prevent him from driving the foreigners out of Calcutta also, and 
capturing and plimdering their settlement, if he only acted with 
promptitude and vigour before they could proceed further with 
their defences, and before the season of the south-west monsoon 
was advanced enough to bring them assistance by sea ? He ioime- 
diately set out for Calcutta by forced marches so as to get over the 
ground before the daily-expected rains should delay his progress. 
The number of the forces constituting his army have been variously 
estimated ; adopting those given in the Adjutant- GeneraFs, and the 
other manuscript above alluded to, he had with him 30,000 foot, 
20,000 horse, 400 trained elephants, and 80 pieces of cannon, most 
of them light guns taken at Kdsimbazdr. About 20,000 of his 
troops were armed with muskets, matchlocks, and wall pieces, the 
rest with lances, swords, bows and arrows, etc. Fully 40,000 
followers and banditti of all sorts are said to have attended the 
army to take part in the plunder of Calcutta, so strong was the con- 
fidence in the success of the ex|)edition. Messrs. Watts and Collet 
accompanied the march as prisoners in the Nawab's camp. In 
seven days this host covered the distance between Murshidi- 
blkd and Hugli whence, and from Chandemagore, the immediate 
crossing of the river was effected in an immense fleet of boats as- 
sembled there for the purpose. From the French and Dutch fac- 



Mt fire to it there would be do stoppiog its progress, and who Is the man then 
who shall put out a fire that shall break forth at sea and from thence oome 
oat upon land ? Beware of lending an ear to each proposals ^i^> for they 
wQl produce nothing but eriL" The tnxth probablj is that All Vardi modified 
these Tiews later on, and while quite alive to the advantages of Europeans 
trading in his province, desired that they should confine themtelvMr to trading, 
and not import their Western quarrels into Bengal, and become ta6 military ; 
and he advised his soocessor to enforce this. 
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tories Siraj ud Dowla demanded submission, and aid in his enter- 
prise, but they pleaded their peaceful trading occupation, and 
appeased him with promises of substantial donations of money. 

Meanwhile, how was Calcutta prepared for the approaching 
visitation? On the 1st of Juno they knew that Kasimbazar was 
threatened, but not till the 7th did authentic information reach 
them that it had fallen without striking a blow, and that an 
immediate descent on the chief settlement was proposed. " When 
the JS"awab's intention of marching on Calcutta was known, it was felt 
time," naively writes the Adjiitant^General, " to enquire into the state 
of defence of a garrison neglected for so many years, and the managers 
of it lulled in so infatuate a security, that every rupee expended in 
military services was esteemed so much loss to the Company." 

The Company's factory at Calcutta was built quite at the close of 
the seventeenth century. When permission was obtained for 
enclosing it, it was fortified and called a fort, and named after 
William the Third. The building, which was of brickwork strongly 
cemented, lay on the river bank about half way between the north 
and south extremities of the Company's territory ; it occupied 
pretty nearly the site now comprised between Coelah Ghat Street 
and Fairlie Place. In shape, it is described as an irregular tetragon, 
the east and west curtains being longer than the north and south, 
the two latter sides being of unequal length. It had four bastions ; 
the outer walls or curtains were scarcely four feet thick, and were 
about 1 8 feet high ; their terraces were merely the roofs of chambers 
and warerooms below. Large windows were in several places 
opened through the curtains for the ventilati9n of the rooms 
contiguous to them. A little less than half the factory was oppo- 
site the enclosure then called '^ the park and great tank,'' which is 
still such a notable feature in ^'Lall Diggee." The main gateway 
projected from the east curtain, and carried guns ; those standing 
in it would look out on what was then known as "the avenue 
leading to the eastward " — in later years it was called " Great 
Bungalo Road," now recognized as L>alhousic Square (north), 
continued into Lall Bazaar, etc. 

Under the west face on the river's brink, was a line of cannon 
mounted in embrasures of masonry. 

This so-called fort was unprotected by any surrounding ditch or 
out-work, and was overlooked by several of the English houses 
scattered near it, some of which were enclosed in gardens. It was 
also commanded by the church (built in 1715), which stood close 
to, and about opposite the north-east bastion, on the site of the 
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western end of tbo present Bengal Government (" writer's ") build- 
ings. Finally, in sj^ite of remonstrance from the Court of Directors, 
and apparently from some of the local military officers, the whole of 
the defensive work had been allowed to fall into such a state of bad 
repair, as to be quite unfit to resist any well-oiganized attack. The 
curtains and terraces were so generally shaky as not to admit of 
cannon being used on them. The defensive fire was mainly 
restricted to that from the bastions and gate. The weakest part of 
the fort was the south side, as there, for the purpose of providing 
increased accommodation, warehouses called " the new go-downs " 
had been built a few years before the period we are concerned 
with. These are described as being constructed ''contiguous to 
the south curtain." They occupied the space between the south- 
western and south-eastern bastions, and intercepted the flanking fire 
of these. To compensate for this military blunder, the roof was 
made strong enough to carry a battery of light guns. 

In June, 1756, the Governor of the settlement was Hoger Drake. 
The garrison proper consisted of about 180 men, only a third of 
whom were Europeans; they had never had any active military 
training. They were under five officers ; of these Captain Buchanan 
was the only one of any great experience. To supplement the 
fighting strength, the European and Armenian inhabitants were 
enrolled as militia ; most of these had never handled a musket before. 
Peons also were enlisted in large numbers for quasi-military duty, 
who showed their zeal by deserting at the earliest opportunity. 

Ill adapted as the Fort was for defence (it was in reality much 
less so than that at Klisimb4z4r), still the best hope of a protracted 
holding out, till relief or withdrawal offered by the river, lay in 
trusting to it, and in concentrating the garrison and European 
inhabitants within it, having first demolished as many as possible 
of the acyacent houses overlooking it Unfortunately, the Fort was 
pronounced incapable of defence, and it was arranged by the too 
many counseUors who were suffered to have a voice in the matter, 
to meet the enemy in the principal streets and avenues, and at 
improvised outposts. No better scheme for spreading out and 
wasting the untrained and insufficient defending force could have 
been devised. It is very evident, from the cotemporary records, 
how little Calcutta realized, even at the eleventh hour, what an 
avalanche was about to burst on it One writer (Hastings' MSS.) 
says, "The military were very uigent for demolishing all the 
houses, knowing that if once the enemy got possession of the white 
houses, there would be no standing on Uie factory walls. However, 
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ihe pulling down the houses was a thing they would not think of, 
not knowing whether the Company would reimburse them the 
money they cost." Captain Grant says, on the same head, — 

"It may be justly asked, why we did not propose the only 
method, that as I thought then, and do now, could give us the 
least chance of defending the place in case of a vigorous attack — 
the demolition of all the houses adjacent to the Fort, and sur- 
rounding it with a ditch and glac^ ? But so little credit was then 
given, and even to the very last day, that the Nawab would venture 
to attack us or offer to force our lines, that it occasioned a general 
grumbling and discontent to leave any of the European houses 
without them. . . . And should it be proposed by any person 
to demolish as many houses as should be necessary to make the 
fort defensible, his opinion would have been thought pusilanimous 
and ridiculous." Further on, however, this authority gives another 
reason, viz., that both time and gunpowder were wanting for the 
necessary destruction of buildings. Trenches and breastworks 
were therefore made, and all the narrow passes leading to the town 
were obstructed by ditches. " Intrenchments," writes the junior 
civilian, "were begun to be thrown up across the park, and a ravelin 
to defend the front gate of the factory, but had no time to finish them.'' 

Three principal outlying batteries were also constructed and 
mounted. One about 300 yards in front of the main gate (about 
where now stands the Scotch church). Another to the south 
of the Fort, at the edge of a creek leading to the Salt-water 
Lake (t.e., at the comer of the old burial ground, about where 
ELastings Street, Council House Street, and Government Place now 
meet). The third was to the north on the bank of the river 
(about at the foot of Clive-gh4t Street). A large number of peons 
and burkundauzes occupied posts at the Mahratta Ditch, but 
they went over to the enemy. In fact, with their small force, no 
serious attempt was made to defend this work, though it was dug 
only three or four years before. It covered the settlement only 
on the north and east ; it was abandoned before being continued 
to the south. The Eii^lish also endeavoured to get assistance from 
the neighbouring Dutch and French factories. The former begged 
to be excused ; the latter offered a defensive and offensive alliance, 
provided the English would quit their settlement for Chandema- 
gore, whose fort could be much better defended. " We wrote the 
latter a very genteel letter," says the indignant young civilian, 
*' thanking them for their offer of assistance, and as we were in 
very great want of ammunition, requested they would spare us a 
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quantity of powder and shot. To this we had no reply till the 
Nabob was near Calcutta, when the Frenchmen put off their 
grimace, assuring us of the impossibility of complying with our 
demand, as they might provoke the Nabob by it. That we should 
expect the French would assist us and be dupes to that fantastical 
nation is most intolerable. However, when the Nabob demanded 
supplies of powder from them soon after, they could then find 
sufficient to give him 150 barrels, and could connive also at the 
desertion of near 30 men, which joined the Nabob's army before the 
taking of Calcutta, and commanded the artillery under Monsieur 
St. Jacque." Captain Grant, the Adjutant-General, also mentions 
the presence of Europeans with Siraj ud Dowla's army at Calcutta. 
I have seen this fact stated nowhere else, save in these two manu- 
script accounts. Grant says they learned from prisoners taken 
while the attack was going on, that the enemy had with them 
"25 Europeans and 80 Chittygong Fringeys, under the com- 
mand of one who styled himself Le Marquis de St. Jaque, a French 
renegard («c), for the manaigement of their artillery." The English 
also had a French lieutenant fighting on their side, a Monsieur Le 
Beaume, who Grant says " was a French officer and left Chander- 
nagore on a point of honour." He behaved very gallantly before 
he escaped. 

The result of the " tragedy of errors," as Holwell calls the hurried 
preparations for defence, which were all in the wrong direction, 
was that on the evening of the 18th June, on which the enemy had 
surrounded the town, they were in possession of all the outposts on 
which the chief dependence had been placed, and had driven the 
English inside the Fort. 

On the 16th, the enemy first appeared to the northward of Cal- 
cutta and tried to force an entrance there, but being warmly 
received by a battery at Perrin's Point (Chitpur), they turned off 
eastwards towards Dum Dum, and from that direction on the 
morning of the 1 8th swarmed all round the town, plundering and 
setting fire to every bazaar in their way. On the 17 th, the English 
also set fire to as many bazaars as they could to their front and to 
the south as far as Govindpore, *' when many of our people being 
detected plundering, were instantly punished with decapitation." 

On the 18th, they issued orders that no quarter was to be given, 
as the jails could hold no more prisoners, and naturally enough 
they apprehended that the Nawab's forces would similarly retaliate. 
The brunt of the fighting on this day fell on the outpost which 
first received the enemy coming from the eastward. The battery 
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stationed with this object opposite the Mayor's Court was partly 
held by a detachment of the militia, commanded by Holwell It 
was in a very exposed position, and was very obstinately defended. 
So heavy was the fire on it from the points of vantage near, that 
only the men necessary to work the guns were at last allowed to 
remain in it ; the rest pfot under cover within the Court-house and 
' took up the places from time to time of those who were shot 
down. 

At length Captain Clayton, the military officer in charge, directed 
Holwell to go to the Fort at 5 p.m. to report the state of things 
and get orders. Holwell returned with orders from the Governor 
to withdraw, " and to spike up the cannon we could not bring oE" 
But, unfortunately, they seem to have been unable to drag away 
any of the guns, save one field-piece, the heaviest of which (18- 
pounders) were afterwards turned against their position with 
disastrous effects. The loss of this battery led to the recall of all 
the others with undue precipitancy, and finally to the abandonment 
on that night or following morning, of all the outposts, including 
one at the Governor's house (present Metcalfe Hall), which ex- 
posed the southern defence, and a ghat leading down to the river. 

In addition to those carrying arms, who with their families* re- 
treated to the Fort, there were aJso huddled together about 3,000 
" unnecessary people, " variously styled " black Christians," 
Portuguese, " slaves," &c., who all sought refuge, and added to the 
consternation and confusion. " Provisions," writes the Adjutant- 
General, "had been laid in, but proper persons had not been 
appointed to look after them ; and the general desertion of the 
black fellows, amongst whom were all the cooks, left us to starve 
in the midst of plenty. All the men at the outposts had no refresh- 
ment for twenty-four hours, which occasioned constant complaint 
and grumbling all this night. We were so abandoned by all sorts 
of labourers, that wo could not get carried up on the ramparts 
cotton bales and sand-bags for the parapets of the bastions, which 
were very low and the embrasures so wide that they hardly afforded 
any shelter." Late on the evening of the 18th as many as possible 
of the ladies, women and children, <&c., were got on board the ship- 
ping. Two members of Council who were also acting as officers of 
militia, Messrs. Manningham and Frankland, embarked with the 
ladies, having "tendered themselves" for this duty ; or, as the young 
civilian's account puts it, " our colonel and lieutenant-colonel of 
militia preferred entering the list among the number of women 
rather than defend the Company's and their own property. Accord- 
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ingly they went off with them, and though several messages were 
sent them to attend council if they did not choose to fight, still 
no persuasion could avail" Messrs. Holwell and Cooke give 
similar testimony on this head. Meantime the enemy contented 
themselves with throwing a few fire arrows into the Fort ; they were 
very busy plundering, and bringing up the guns that had fallen 
into their possession. 

Two councils of war, which the civilian remark? were much too 
public and general, were held during the night, when, owing to 
failure of ammunition amongst other reasons, the Fort was pro- 
nounced no longer tenable, and a plan of orderly retreat by the 
river was proposed by Holwell for the following night, the interval 
being employed in getting off the Company's records, treasure, &c, 
&C. No resolution was come to, and nothing was settled save that 
retreat was inevitable. ** In this state of irresolution, attended 
with great confusion," writes Captain Grant, "did we remain without 
fixing on any settled scheme till near daylight, then adjourned to 
wait what the morning might produce in hopes of making our 
retreat next might." 

What " the morning" produced was this : — "June 19, by daybreak 
the enemy began playing upon the church and factory from two 
18-pounders; they fired with wall-pieces and small arms from 
every hole and comer, and all our efforts to dispossess them of the 
houses proved ineffectuaL Appearing in prodigious swarms all 
round the factory, they struck a panic in many, expecting every 
moment the place would be stormed, and as no quarter was given 
none could be expected." Captain Grant says that the artillery 
from the Fort during the early morning did "terrible execution" 
amongst the crowded enemy, but did not at all keep down the 
attacking fire. Soon occurred the incident which obliges us to 
look back on some portion of the defence of Calcutta with 
humiliation. 

Ab this is the first and only instance in the history of British 
India, in which those bearing the names of Englishmen, and placed 
in a conspicuous position in a time of war, set an example of 
cowardice, desertion and inhumanity, it will be better to let an 
eye-witness or two speak to the facts. The Adjutant-General's 
account goes more into personal detail than any that I have seen. 
He certainly is a witness well qualified to testify about a stampede 
in which he cut a prominent figure: — 

** Between 10 and 11 o'clock we were alarmed on the ramparts by a 
report that the enemy were forcing their way at the barrier that leads 
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from the Company's house to the wharf, but when I came down I found 
it to be false. On my return (sic) to the back gate, I observed the 
Governor standing on the stair head of the Ghaut ; I came up to him 
to know if he had any commands, but found him only beckoning to 
his servant who stood in a ponsay a little above the Ghaut. I saw 
numbers of boats setting oiS* from different places with Europeans in 
them. The Grovemor just took time to mention the bad consequences 
of the ships dropping down, that it discouraged everybody ; seeing the 
boats set off and not another then at the Ghaut, except a budgerow* 
which Mr. Macket and Captain Minchin were going aboard of, he called 
to me that he found everyone wore providing for their own security, 
and without giving me time to make answer ran up along shore to the 
ponsay where his servant was aboard. I first thought he only wanted to 
speak to his servant to secure the boat, but seeing him step in in somewhat 
of a hurry I followed, and before I came into the boat desired to know 
what he was about. On his making answer that he was going on board 
the ships, I earnestly entreated he would first acquaint the garrison of 
his design. He represented the impossibility of making a regular re- 
treat on many accounts, and said when they saw him retreat such as 
could Dossibly find boats would follow. Looking behind, I perceived 
Mr. Macket and Captain Minchin setting off, and the stairs full of 
Europeans pressing to do the same. I considered the retreat to be 
general, and that everyone who could lay hold of a conveyance would 
choose to escape falling into the hands of a merciless enemy, and so, 
with Mr. O'Hara, thought it justifiable to follow the Governor in a state 
of such apparent confusion and disorder, though greatly grieved to see 
how many of my friends and countrymen were likely to fall a sacrifice 
for want of boats, as I believe there was not another at the Ghaut when 
the Governor came away. We got on board the Dodalay^ where Messrs. 
Frankland and Manningham were with most of the women. I then 
represented to the Governor the cruelty of abandoning so many gentle- 
men to the mercy of such an enemy, and requested he would order the 
ships and sloops to move up before the Fort, by which means we should 
be able to send the boats under their cover to brins off our distressed 
friends.^ But the captain of the ship, representing uie danger it would 
be attended with, and the impossibility of getting the ships back in 
case they went up again before the Fort, the Governor thought proper 
not to insist on it. " The junior civilian adds this scrap of information: 
*' Upon the Governor going off several muskets were fired at him, but 
none were lucky enough to take place ! " 

* Minchin and Grant were sabseqaently sentenced to be diami»ed the 
service for desertion of their poets. Grant saoceesfolly pleaded the circum- 
stances stated above — his urging the retam of the Governor's ship — as he was 
afterwards reinstated. "It dMS not appear/' says Colonel Broome ('History 
Bengal Army'), "that they were tried by court-martial, but that they 
received their sentence of dismissal from the Grovemor and Council, most of 
whom must have blushed to record their decision." 
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Drake is said to have behaved \vith courage up to the moment of 
his flight, cheerfully taking his part with the lowest in the labour 
that devolved on alL He must have lost his head and yielded to 
evil example and the impulse of terror. '* What weak heart," as 
Thackeray finely says, '' confident before trial, may not succumb 
under temptation invincible ! " But his subsequent conduct when 
he had opportunity for reflection admits of no palliation. Indeed, 
it may be gathered from the civilian's narrative, that the 
Governor tried to swagger when he was safe down the river and the 
relieving squadron from Madras was in sight. '' We hoisted Eng- 
lish colours just without the Dutch bounds at Fulta, when Mr. 
Drake seemed to wake from his lethaigy and affixed an 
advertisement at every public place, wherein he desired to be 
accused in writing, and know in what he had been guilty during the 
late troubles. ... I took the liberty of answering it, wherein 
I acquainted the Council Board of the ill consequences attending a 
junior servant's taxing a member of the Board of ill-conduct 
without a sanction from the Company for their so doing, and 
that they must not conclude from no one's doing it at present 
that they should not whenever the Company thought proper to 
demand it" 

Incredible as it may seem to-day, the civilian deserters do not 
appear to have been called to account by the Home Government ; 
Manningham, Frankland, and Macket are even promoted in Council 
in a despatch dated 11th April, 1758. Drake's name does not 
appear as Governor in any despatch sent out after the news of the 
taking of Calcutta may have reached England. He was associated, 
however, under orders from home, as one of a Select Committee 
with Clive and two othei*s. What a yea-nay-thing he appeared to 
that man of action may be gathered from his Lordship's evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee, viz. : **It was taken into 
consideration by the Committee whether they should undertake the 
attack of Chandemagore at the risk of displeasing the Nawab and 
having his army to encounter, Mr. Drake gave an opinion that no- 
body could make anything of." " We voted," adds Clive, " Mr. 
Drake's no opinion at all." Malcolm says, that eventually *' it was 
resolved to dismiss Mr. Drake, upon whose incompetency all appear 
to have agreed."* 

* Grose in his " Vojsge to the East Indies" is the aothority for the Terj im- 
probable story ibst Drske pleaded his being s Qoaker as a reason for a naa 
of peace hnRying away from a scene of bloodshed, kc Voltaire got hold of 
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When matters had come to this lamentable pass, the remnant of 
the besieged with one accord insisted on that being done which 
should have been done a week before, namely, that seniority, and 
all ideas founded on pipe-clay and red-tape, should be disregarded, 
and that the one man who seemed best adapted for action in the 
crisis now reached should be given uncontrolled command. 

John Cooke, a Bengal civilian, thus gave evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee: — 

** As Boon as it was known the Governor had left the Factoiy, the 
gate towards the river was immediately locked to prevent any further 
desertion, and the general voice of the garrison called for Mr. Holwell 
to take the charge of their defence upon bim. A coxmcil being hastily 
summoned, Mr. Pearkes, the senior then on shore, waived his right to 
the Government in favour of Mr. Holwell, who thereupon acted in all 
respects as Commander-in-Chief, and exerted his utmost to encourage 
everyone.* Signals were now thrown out from every part of the Fort 
for the ships to come up again to their station, in hopes they would 
have reflected (after the first impulse of their panic was over) how cruel, 
as well as shameful, it was to leave their countrymen to the mercy of 
a barbarous enemy ; and for that reason we made no doubt they would 
have attempted to cover the retreat of those left behind now they had 
secured their own ; but we deceived ourselves, and there never was a 
single effort made in the two days the Fort held out after their desertion 
to send a boat or vessel to bring off any part of the garrison. All the 
19th the enemy pushed on their attack with great vigour, and having 
possessed themselves of the church, not thirty or forty yiurds from the 
east curtain of the Fort, they galled the garrison in a terrible manner, 
and killed and wounded a prodigious number. In order to prevent 
this havoc as much as possible, we got up a quantity of broadcloth in 
bales with which we made traverses along the curtains and bastions ; 
we fixed up likewise some bales of cotton against the parapets (which 



thii excuse, and thns csmically obseryes on it: " Le Groavemeor de Caleoita 
nomm^ Drak etait bien different da fameux amiral Drak. On a dit, on a 
ecrit qn*il etait de cette religion nazar^ene primitive profess^e par oes 
respectables Pensylvaniens qae nous connaissons sous le nom de quakers, Ces 
primitifs dont la patrie est Philadelphie dans le NouveHu-Monde, et qui 
doivent faire rougir le notre, ont la m^me horreur du sang que les brames. lis 
regardent la guerre comme un crime. Drak etait un marcbaut tr^s habile et 
nn hoondte homme : il avait j usque la cacb^ sa religion ; II se declara et le 
cons4»il le fit embarquer sur le Gauge pour le mettre k convert." 

* Clive must have recog^nised that Holwell was a man fit for command at a 
critical time. In 1759, when Calcutta was denuded of troops during the 
hostilities against the Dutch, the militia was called out, consisting maixdy of 
the European inhabitants, for the defence of the fort and settlement, and the 
command entrusted to Holwell by Clive. 
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were very thin and of briokwork only) to resist the cannon balls, and 
did everything in ourpower to bafBe their attempt and hold out, if pos- 
sible, till the Prince George (a Company's ship employed in the country) 
ooxdd drop down low enough to give us an opportunity of getting on 
board. This ship had, in the commencement of hostilities (on the 16th), 
been ordered up to Perrin's to assist that redoubt in case the enemy 
made a second attack ; but after they wheeled their army round towards 
Ihmidamma, the party at that post was withdrawn, as no longer 
necessary, and the Prince George directed to fall down to her station, 
opposite ihe south-east bastion of the Fort. She was in sight about 
noon of the 19th, and was now the only glimmering of hope left us to 
escape falling into the hands of the Moors. Our situation and distress 
was therefore communicated to the commander of her (Thomas Hague), 
and he positively directed to bring his ship as near the Fort as he could 
without loss of time. These instructions were transmitted on board by 
the hands of Messrs. Pearkes and Lewis, and we began now to enter- 
tain some expectation of making a general retreat, notwithstanding 
what had happened in the morning ; but it was otherwise determined 
by Providence, for, by some strange fatality, the Prince George ran 

Xund a little above the Factory (owing to the pilot's misconduct, 
lost his presence of mind) and was never after got off. 

''The enemy suspended their attack as usual when it grew dark ; 
but the night was not less dreadful on that account. The Company's 
house, Mr. Cruttenden's, Mr. Nixon's, Doctor Knox's, and the marine 
yard were now in flames, and exhibited a spectacle of unspeakable 
terror. Wo were surrounded on all sides by the Nawab's forces which 
made a retreat by land impracticable ; and we had not even the shadow 
of a prospect to effect a retreat by water after the Prince George run 
aground. 

'' On the first appearance of dawn of the 20th June, the besiegers re- 
newed their cannonading — they pushed the siege this morning with 
much more warmth and vigour than ever they had done," ^c., £c. 

Holwell's account of the same transactions shows that, desperate 
as the position of the remaining defenders was, even still there 
would have been safety for all, and disaster would have been half 
retrieved, if the panic-stricken deserters had arranged for some of 
the vessels and boats coming back on the flood tide, and anchoring 
under the guns of the Fort 

^'Your President, with the rest of the ships, vessels, and boats, 
followed them the 19th about nine in the forenoon ; they lay in sight 
of our Fort and flaff flying until the 20th. About eleven in the fore- 
noon they saw the I^rince George^ our last resource, was aground, and 
could not come down to our succour, and heard us engaged with the 
enemy during all this period. They know the desperate state they 
had left and abandoned us in, without all possibility or means of 
escape or retreat ; and this their own doing. They were sensible we 
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had not ammunition to defend the Fort two days, or if we had, that 
our strength, with continued fatigue, watching, and action, was 
exhausted^ and that we were reduced to the wretched alternatives of 
either sacrificing our lives by resolving to die sword in hand, or sur- 
render ourselves to an enraged and merciless enemy ; and yet neither 
ships, vessels nor boats were sent to favour our retroat, inquire what 
was our fate, or whether wc existed or had perished. 

'' A single sloop or boat sent up on the night of the 19th might have 
hailed usTrom the bastions without risk, even if the place had been in 
possession of the enemy, the contrary of which they would have been 
ascertained of, and the fleet might have moved up that night. This 
motion would have put fresh spirits into us and given dismay to the 
enemy alreadv not a little disheartened by the numbers slain in the 
day when dislodged from the houses round us. Had the ships moved 
up, and our forces reunited and part of the ammunition on board 
them been disembarked for the service of the Fort, the Suba might 
at last have been obliged to retreat with his army, or at roost, the 
effects might have been shipped off on the 20th even in the face of 
the enemy, without their having power to obstruct it, and a general 
retreat made of the whole garrison, as clorious to ourselves, all circum- 
stances considered, as a victory would have been. The gentlemen 
would then have found a plan ready formed to the minutest circum- 
stances for a general retreat that would have been attended with no 
disorder, confi}8ion or difficulty, if proper resolution and command had 
appeared. Had your President, as was incumbent on him, hoisted 
his flag on board the Dodalay, of which he was likewise part owner, 
and moved up even on the 20th, not a man or vessel but would have 
followed him, and he would then have been early enough to have given 
a new face to things ; but in place of that he rendered himself totally 
inexcusable by not only quitting us himself, but in telling others, and 
amongst them some of the officers of the militia then on board the 
Dodalarfy that the retreat was general, thereby cooling the resolutions 
and endeavours of those who were returning to us, and had never once 
entertained a thought of quitting the Fort." Elsewhere, Holwell 
says : — '* Had we been joined in our councils, and the ships continued 
undt^r the protection of our guns, or been brought back,^ and any, the 
least command exerted, we had it in our power to leave the Suba the 
bare walls of your Fort only, without a gtm in it that would have 
been of any use to him, or injury to us or the shipping.'' 

* All the accounts agree that one excuse for their not coming back 
was, because (matchless argument in the mouths of officers deserting their men, 
of soldiers and sailors abandoning their comrades) " Captain Young, com- 
mander of the Dodalay, represented it as a dangerous attempt " ! ! The 
civilian's manuscript adds that this vessel wonld not even give a cable and 
anchor to aid in the attempt to get oft the stranded Prince Oeorge, supporting the 
refusal on the ground, that as the bad weather was at hand all the gear would 
be needed for herself. If it were possible to apportion the scorn wMch history 
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. The Fort was fiercely defended for about thirty hours after the 
Governor left it» and this against an enemy flushed with every kind 
of success, and enabled hour by hour to bring a heavier fire to bear 
upon every part of it 

By noon of the 20th, of the one hundred and seventy men left 
after the desertion, twenty-five had been killed, and about twice 
as many wounded, owing mainly to an attempt of the enemy to 
carry the northern curtain by escalade, under the support of a 
heavy musketry fire from a remnant of Mr. Cmttenden's house 
(present Bonded Warehouse). All were exhausted, and (according 
to some) many of the lower ranks were under the influence of arrack. 
Great pressure had been put on Holwell to make overtures to 
the enemy for a cessation of hostilities, pending the ascertaining of 
the pleasure of the Suba. He strongly opposed this as futile ; how- 
ever, to quiet his own people, he caused letters to be thrown over 
addressed to two of the Suba's generals, explaining that the de- 
fence of the Fort was persisted in in preservation of life and 
honour. By this, too, he hoped to gain time to put in execution a 
scheme of forcing a retreat that night through the southern barrier 
by the river side, and of marching to the cover of the ships lying 
at ** Surman's.'** This, he says, they meditated, " having no depen- 
dence on the clemency of the enemy we had to deal with." 

For more than two hours after the repulse of the northern attack, 
the enemy disappeared, but about 4 p.m. word was brought Holwell 
that a man was advancing with a flag, and calling out to cease 
firing, and offering quarter in case of surrender. It was hastily 
agreed that this should be answered by the showing of a flag of 
truce, with which Holwell repaired to the S. £. bastioa 
Soon afterwards '* multitudes of the enemy came out of theii 
hiding-places round us, and flocked under the walls." In answer 
to Holwell, one of the enemy's officers called out that the Suba 
was there, and his pleasure was that we should strike our colours 
and surrender. Before Holwell could reply, Mr. Baillie, who 
was standing by him, was wounded, and an attempt was simultane- 
ously made to force the S. W. barrier and eastern gate. A gun 
was brought to bear on the latter, and the enemy ordered to with- 

deftlf out to the chief oolprits in thia disgraceful flight, and dastardly sknlking 
from doty, foil measnre pressed down and mnning over must faU to the lot of 
the selfish and cowardly sailor who thus belied erery tradition of his gallant 
calling. 

* Or, "Sorman^s Gardens"~aboot the site of Coolie Bsxaar, or more 
modem ''Hastings." 

C 
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draw, which thoy did, the flag of truce was taken down, and 
Holwell "hastened to the parade to issue orders for a genei-al 
discharge of our cannon and small arms." "The moment I 
arrived there. Captain Dickson, who now commands the Lively 
(grahb), at present in our service, and just after him Ensign Walcot 
came running to me and told me the western gate was forced by 
our own people and betray ecL" One account says that some of the 
defenders tried to escape by that means, as during the brief truce 
the enemy stormed the S. W. bastion " under cover of a prodigious 
thick smoke." When Holwell rushed from the parade to the S. K 
bastion, where Captain Buchanan was in charge, he found some of 
the enemy's colours planted even there. " I asked him how he 
could suffer it ; he replied he found further resistance was in vain." 
The sight that met HolwelFs look round convinced him that it 
was so, as " the Moors," with the aid of bamboos and ladders, were 
swarming in by the S. W. barriers and by the new go-downs. 
This was the end. The stormers refrained from bloodshed,* and 
took to looting instead, depriving the gentlemen of their watches, 
buckles and any valuables they had about them. To the first 
native officer whom he saw coming towards him from the S. W. 
bastion, Holwell delivered his pistols, and was told to irstantly 
order the British colours to be cut down. This he refused to do, 
saying that, as masters of the Fort, they might order it themselves. 
His sword was demanded then, but this he declined to give unless 
in the presence of the Suba. With this object he was conducted 
round the ramparts till they came opposite to where Siraj ud Dowla 
was outside. Holwell salaamed to him from the rampart, and then 
delivered his sword to the Jemadar. The Suba returned the 
salaam from his litter, and then moved round by the northern 
curtain and entered the Fort by the small river gate. His younger 
brother was with him. Holwell "had three interviews with him 
that' evening, one in Durbar." At first he "expressed much 
resentment at our presumption in defending the Fort against his 
army with so few men, asked why I did not run away with my 
Governor, &c, &c., and seemed much disappointed and dissatisfied 
at the sum found in the treasury ; asked me many questions on 
this subject, and on the conclusion he assured me on the word of 
a soldier that no harm should come to me, which he repeated more 

* This unexpected forbeanuice ahoold be remembered to the credit of the 
eDemy, to whom " no quarter *' bad been given, and from whom the defenders 
acknowledged they could not hope for any. 
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ihan once." Even Grant, the Adjutant* General, acknowledges the 
stubborn defence offered by those who stood by their trust and 
their colours to the last, and who determined that the captors 
should have to pay dearly for their prize. To say, as Macaulay 
does, that ''the Fort was taken after a feeble resistance/' is to 
ignore the latter stages of the struggle maintained chiefly by the 
civilians.* The enemy's list of killed and wounded warrants the 
belief that the resistance on the whole was the reverse of feeble. 
Holwell, in his first report of the loss of Calcutta written to the 
Bombay Government in July from Murshiddbdd, to which the Nawab 
and most of his officers had returned, says, '' Of the enemy we 
killed first and last, by their own confession, 5000 of their troops 
and 80 Jemadars and officers of consequence, exclusive of their 
wounded." 
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* GhoUm HtiBein Khan, the cotemporary writer, pays this tribate to Holwell 
and his feUow-def endert. " Mr. Drake finding that matters went hard with him, 
abandoned eveiything, and fled without so moch as giving notioe to his 
conntiymen. He took shelter on board of a ship, and with a smaU number of 
friends and principal persons he disappeared at once. Those that remained, 
finding themselves abandoned by their chief, concladed their case most be 
desperate ; yet most of them were impressed with such a sense of honour, 
that, preferring death to life, they fought it out untU their powder and ball 
failing at last, they bravely drank up the Utter cup of death ; some others, 
seized by the claws of destiny, were made prisoners.'* 

C 2 
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the ordinary Indian verandah, with its arches and columns, will 
now, perhaps, understand what Holwell wishes to convey when 
he says the barracks " were open to the west by ai*ches and a small 
parapet wall, corresponding to the arches of the verandah without" 
*' Before the chamber," writes Orme, " was a verandah or open 
gallery of arched masonry, and intended to shelter the soldiers from 
the sun and rain ; but being low it almost totally obstructed the 
chambers behind from the light and air." In fact, the low arched 
masonry opening (outside) was found probably to be the most eco- 
nomical and durable expedient for keeping out the driving rain, to 
which during the long south-west monsoon, chambers opening to 
the west were exposed. 

Dark, dismal and stifling, as this accommodation for the well- 
behaved soldier was, it must have been paradise when compared with 
that provided for the refractory one, when, maddened to insubordi- 
nation by arrack, mosquitoes, and heat, he was ** run in " to the 
punishment cell at the further or southernmost end of the barracks. 
The dimensions of this prison room are roughly given by Orme as 
" not twenty feet square." Holwell calls it a cube of about eighteen 
feet ; but Cooke particularizes a little more, and says it was about 
eighteen feet long and fourteen feet wide. It was obtained by 
cutting off some feet from the length of the barracks by a dividing 
wall reaching to the roof; in this interposed wall was a door which 
opened inwards. The custody of any occupant, and intensified 
heat, gloom, and isolation, were secured by building up the twe 
inner arches of it, which looked on the verandah, leaving in each 
of these a barred opening called by courtesy a window. It was 
bounded on the east and south by dead walls (i^,y by the curtain 
wall and by a portion of the S. E. bastion), on the north by the 
partition wall and door, and on the west by the bricked-up arches, 
the windows in which, strongly barred with iron, afforded the only 
inlets for light and air from the dark verandah. No wonder that 
in barrack parlance this chamber, a vile and stupid importation of 
western barbarity, went by the name, which through an awful 
calamity has become historic — the Black Hole. 

The number of people who became prisoners, on the Fort falling 
into the enemy's hands, was one hundred and forty-six ; they were 
of all sorts and conditions, black, brown, and white. Most accounts 
agree that there was only one woman amongst them. Many of 
this shattered remnant were wounded ; all were in a state of extreme 
exhaustion. When it was dark they were directed to collect, all 
without distinction, under the arched verandah described, and to sit 
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down quietly in one body. This they did, their backs being turned 
to the barracks and its prison, and their faces looking out west 
towards the parade ground of the Fort, where " were drawn up 
about four or five hundred gun-men with lighted torches." Besides 
the guard immediately over them, " another was placed at the foot 
of the stairs at the south end of the verandah leading up to the 
S. E. bastion, to prevent any of us escaping that way." At this 
time the factory buildings were on fire to the right and left of the 
collected prisoners, and as the flames advanced towards them they 
apprehended that their death by suffocation and fire was designed. 
This fear was strengthened by their seeing, about half-past seven, 
some ofiicers with torches going into the chambers at their right and 
at their backs, as though they intended to set those on fire also. A 
hasty determination was come to " of rushing on their guards, seizing 
their scymitars, and attacking the troops on the parade, rather than 
bo thus tamely roasted alive." Before attempting this. Hoi well 
went back to the torch-bearers, and found that they were merely 
looking for a place to secure the prisoners in for the night, ** the last 
apartment they examined being the barracks of the court of guard 
behind us." 

What occurred immediately after this had better be given in 
Holwell's own words : — 

'^ We observed part of the guard drawn up on the parade advance to 
us with the officers who had been viewing the rooms. They ordered 
ua all to rise and go into the barracks to the left of the court of guard. 
In we went most readily, and were pleasing oursjelves with the prospect 
of passing a comfortable night on the platfoim, little dreaming of the 
infernal apartment in reserve for us. For we were no sooner aU within 
the barracks, than the guard advanced to the inner arches and parapet 
wall, and, with their muskets presented, ordered us to go into the 
room at the southermost end of the barracks, commonly called the 
Black Hole prison ; whilst others from the court of guard, with clubs 
and drawn scymitars, pressed upon those of us next to them. This 
stroke was so sudden, so unexpected, and the throng and pressure so 
great upon us next the door of the Black Hole prison, there was no 
resisting it, but, like one agitated wave impelling another, we were 
obliged to give way and enter ; the rest followed like a torrent, few 
amongst us, the soldiers excepted, having the least idea of the dimen- 
sions or nature of a place we had never seen ; for if we had, we should 
at all events have rushed upon the guard, and been, as the lesser evil, 
by our own choice cut to pieces." 

The following incident occurred just before they were locked up. 
*' Here I must detain you a little to do honour to the memory of a 
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man to whom I had in many instances been a friend, and who on this 
occasion demonstrated his sensibility of it in a degree worthy of a much 
higher rank. His name was Leech, the Oompanjr's smithy as well as 
clerk of the parish ; this man had made his escape when the Moors 
entered the Fort, and returned just as it wad dark to tell me he had 
provided a boat, and would ensure my escape if 1 would follow him 
through a passage few were acquainted with, and by which he had 
then entered. (This might easily have been accomplished, as the 
guard put over us took but very slight notice of us.) I thanked him 
in the best terms I was able, but told him it was a step I could not 
prevail on myself to take, as I should thereby very ill repay the 
attachment the gentlemen and the garrison had shown to me ; and 
that I was resolved to share their fate, be it what it would ; but pressed 
him to secure his own escape without loss of time, to which he gallantly 
replied that then he was resolved to share mine, and would not leave 
me."* 

Holwell, having been amongst the first thrust into the prison, 
gained one of the windows (that nearest to the door), into which 
he took two of the youngest wounded officers, who soon died either 
from suffocation, or under the awful pressure occasioned by aU 
trying to get near the opening. It was now about eight o'clock. 

The night was the hottest and sultriest of the whole year, that 
immediately before the first fall of the monsoon rains ; these did 
not begin till the night of the 21st, when it rained in torrents. 
When the heat and smoke proceeding from the buildings on 
fire all around are taken into account besides, no estimate coming 
up to reality can be formed of what the stifling temperature must 
have been. 

It would serve no useful end to recall in any detail the sufferings 
of the victims in the Black Hole. Those curious about such 
matters can find in Holwell's narrative a minute account of the 
ten hours' incarceration: — "Nothing in history or fiction approaches 
the horrors which were recounted by the lew survivors of that 
night.'' 

What Holwell*s experience was may be summarised thus: On 
realizing the trap they were in, he still acted as their chief, 
and besought them to try and keep calm, as the only chance of 
escape from death. At first they listened to his entreaty, and 
nothing was heard save the cries and groans wrung from the many 
wounded. He next promised money to an old Jemadar of the 



* Thii noble fellow'* gratitude and fidelity oott him his life; be died in the 
BUokHole. 
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guard to try and get the door opened or the prisoners divided ; this 
could not be done. In a few minutes all were streaming with 
perspiration, giving rise to intolerable thirst Many expedients 
were proposed as a possible means of getting more room, or some 
movement of air. All, save Holwell and two or three next him, 
got out of their clothes. An attempt was made to sit and rise 
alternately at word of command, but this proved fatal to the weaker 
captives who, so tightly were they wedged, had not strength to 
s^i'i^le to their feet again, and were trampled to death by their 
stronger neighbours. From time to time fruitless efforts were 
made to force the door. In about an hour aU except those at the 
windows were becoming outrageous from thirst, and cried for 
water. The old native officer, through mistaken pity, had some 
brought in skins. Then came the wild raving and the agony of 
struggle ; all control was lost. Holwell and the two wounded lads 
took in the water as fast as they could, in hats squeezed through 
the bars, but the little that reached the lips of those clutching at 
it merely intensified their terrible thirst. More agonizing to 
Holwell even than his own thirst, was the feeling that he could 
not reach those at the back of the prison, who implored him with 
parched throats for one drop, ''calling on me by the tender con- 
sideration of friendship and affection, and who knew they were 
really dear to me." So eagerly was the water raged for, that those 
who had posts of vantage at the other window, left them and the 
life-saving air, to fight to that at which it was ; not till later was it 
brought to the further window also. This awful scene went on 
for two hours, to the devilish enjoyment of the guards without, 
who kept the supply of water going, and held up lanterns to the 
bars to enable them to see the frenzied struggles for it in the crowd 
within. Entreaty and abuse were alternately resorted to, for 
inducing or provoking the guards to shoot their tortured victims, 
who now longed for any death which would close their sufferings. 
By about half-past eleven the greater number of those still living 
the occupants of the windows excepted, were delirious. It was at 
length realized by all that the insufficient water merely added fuel 
to the fire, and shrieks were raised for "air, air." To get to this 
as a last effort several who were behind leaped and scrambled on 
the backs and heads of those in the front rows, and grasping the 
bars so held their position while life or strength lasted. By degrees, 
as death mercifully released the greater number, the air admitted 
sufficed to keep alive those whose endurance, or place near the 
openings, was favourable for survival. Only twenty- three (not one- 
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sixth of the whole) were taken out alive when the door was opened 
at dawn on the 2l8t of June. Hoi wells personal remembrance of 
the night ceased at 2 a.m., as he then (for the second time) gave up 
the straggle of life, and sunk into what he believed and hoped was 
the shadow of death. Wonderfully touching it is, to read of the 
obedience and affection which this man inspired, and which the 
sufferers preserved for him in that den of horrors, while reason 
lasted, or until all distinctions were lost in the common agony. A 
few brief extracts may fittingly exemplify this, as wdl as the 
nobility which our poor countrymen manifested in the hour of 
extreme trial 

When the struggle for water at the window had been going on 
long, and Holwell's immediate companions were dead at his feet, 
he thought it useless to prolong his pain and misery while being 
slowly and surely pressed to death. 

"Determined now to give up everything, I called to them aud 
begged, as the last instance of their regard, they would remove the 
pressure upon me and permit me to retire out of the window to die in 
quiet. They gave way, and with much difficulty I forced a passage 
into the centre where the throng was less by the many dead. I 
travelled over the dead to the further end of the platform. Death I 
expected as unavoidable, and only lamented its slow approach, though 
the moment I quitted the window my breathing grew short and pain- 
ful. Here my poor friend, Mr. £dward Eyre (Member of Council), 
came staggering over the dead to me, and, with his usual coolness and 
good nature, asked me how I did ; but fell and expired before I had 
time to make him a reply.'' 

Soon, however, the deprivation of air caused torturing pains in 
the chest, and the instinct to seek it was so overpowering, that in a 
very few minutes he was pushing his way to the opposite (further) 
window, and, by "an eflfort of double the strength I ever before 
possessed," gained the second rank and grasped a bar. 

" In a few moments my pain, palpitation, and difficulty of breathing 
ceased, but my thirst continued intolerable. I called aloud for water 
for God's sake. I had been concluded dead, but as soon as they heard 
me amongst them, they had still the respect and tenderness for me to 
cry out, * give him water, give him water ; ' nor would one of them 
at the window attempt to touch it until I had dnmk." 

A vivid idea of what the throng and pressure were, even when 
the floor was strewn with dead, will be got from his statement that 
while at his second post he was thus burdened, viz., a heavy man 
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was on his back and head, a Dutch sergeant on his left shoulder, 
and a Topaz (native soldier) bearing on his right He could only 
have supported these from being himself propped and sustained by 
pressure all round. 

" In the rank close behind me was an officer of one of the ships whose 
name was Carey, who had behaved with much bravery during the siege 
(his wife, a fine woman, though country bom, would not quit him, but 
accompanied him into the prison, and was one who survived). This 
poor wretch had been long raving for water and air ; I told him I was 
determined to give up life, and recommended his gaining my station. 
On my quitting he made a fruitless attempt to get my place, but the 
Dutch sergeant who sat on my shoulder supplanted him. Poor Carey 
expressed his thankfulness, and said he would give up life, too ; but it 
was with the utmost labour we forced our way from the window (several 
in the inner ranks appearing to me dead standing). He laid himself 
down to die, and his death, I believe, was very sudden, for he was a 
short, full, sanguine man. His strength was great, and I imagine had 
he not retired with me I should never have been able to have forced 
my way. I found a stupor coming on apace and laid myself down by 
that gallant old man, the Revd. Mr. Jervas Bellamy, who lay dead 
with his son, the lieutenant, hand in hand, near the southernmost wall 
of the prison." 

'' When the day broke and the gentlemen found that no entreaties 
could prevail to get the door opened, it occurred to one of them (I 
think to Mr. Secretary Cooke) to make search for me in hopes I might 
have influence enough to gain a release from the scene of misery. 
Accordingly Messrs. Lushington and Walcot undertook the search, 
and, by my shirt, discovered me under the dead upon the platform. 
They took me from thence and, imagining I had some signs of life, 
brought me towards the window I had first possession of ; but as life 
was equally dear to every man, and the stench arising from the dead 
bodies was grown intolerable, no one would give up nis station in or 
near the window. So they were obliged to carry me back again. But 
soon after. Captain Mills (now captain of the Company's yacht), who 
was in possession of a seat in the window, had the humanity to offer 
to resign it. I was again brought by the same gentlemen, and placed 
in the window." 

One of those who searched for him had good reason to remember 
the garment, the identification of which saved the life of its wearer. 
Holwell, it has been said already, was one of the very few who did 
not strip. He went into the cell without coat or waistcoat (a 
covetous " Moor " had relieved him of the latter while sitting in the 
verandah), but he retained the rest of his clothing. 
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'< WhOftt I WM at the seoond window, I wm observed by one of mj 
miserable companions on the rifht of me in the expedient of allaying 
my thirst by sucking mv shirt-ueeve. He took the hint, and robbed 
me from time to time of a considerable part of my store ; though, after 
I detected him, I had ever the address to begin on that sleeve first, 
when I thought my reservoirs were sufBcientlv replenished, and our 
mouths and noses often met in the contest. This plunderer, I found 
afterwards, was a worthy voung gentleman in the service, Mr. Lush- 
ington, one of the few who escaped from death, and since paid me 
the compliment of assuring me he oelieved he owed his life to the many 
comfortable draughts he had from my sleeve." 

The '* young gentleman" referred to here was Henry Lashing- 
ton, who was then but eighteen years of age. How eventful his 
short life was ! He eluded death at Calcutta merely to meet it at 
" a massacre surpassing in atrocity that of the Black Hole," for 
only seven years later he was among the first of Sumroo*s slaugh- 
tered victims at Patna.* His knowledge of Persian got him attached 
to Clive as interpreter and secretary ; after the battle of Plassey he 
played a subordinate part in an incident destined to become histo- 
ricai — the forcing of Admiral Watson's name to the fictitious treaty 
devised for the deception of that badly treated man, Omichund. 
By Clive's order it was Lushington's hand that signed the name 
which the Admiral himself declined to write. A monument and 
bust were erected to young Lushington's memory in Eastbourne 
church by his father, the vicar of the parish. In the lengthy in- 
scription on the monument it was told how bravely he confronted 
his murderers. '* While the sepoys were performing their savage 
office on Mr. Ellis, fired with a generous indignation at the dis- 
tress of his friend, he (Lushington) dashed upon his assassins un- 
armed, and, seixing one of their scymitars, killed three of them and 
wounded two others, until at length oppressed by numbers he greatly 
fell," &c. His parents were afterwards buried in the same church 
by their own desire. 

" In humble hope that they by his renown. 
To distant ages will be handed down." 

When Holwell was taken to the window he slowly revived, and 
just then, he says, " the Suba, who had received an account of the havoc 
death had made, sent to enquire if the chief survived " ; on the Suba 



All the OMmrnfally iBttfrttUsg facts that ooold b« oolUotad about tb« PalDa 
(1763) v«rt broocht tofvClMr by Mr. B«verid(« in the Cmicvttm JSt- 
rWw, Oolobtf, 1834 aad 18M— two aitkUs well worth roadiaf. 
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being informed that he was alive, ''an order came immediately for 
our release, it being then near six o'clock." This and another passage 
in Holwell's narrative would go to show that the young Nawab spent 
the night at the Fort, but the early hour at which he proceed^ to 
business does not bear out Macaulay's amplification that he '' slept 
off his debauch." It is strange that Mr. Secretary Cooke says dis- 
tinctly, "between six and seven (i.e., p.m.) Siraj ud Dowla left the 
Fort, the charge whereof was given to Manick Chund as governor." 
However this may be, it is, I think, beyond dispute that the 
Nawab had nothing to do with the measures adopted for securing 
those who fell into his power. He very probably gave orders that 
they should be confined for the night; this order was delegated, as 
usual in the East, to several gradations of ignorant subordinates. 
When it came to be ascertained that such a thing as a military 
prison existed in the Fort, the question as to the best place of con- 
finement must have appeared solved ; the guard were careless as to 
the dimensions — indeed, they probably were as ignorant of what 
these really were, as the throng were whom they were driving in. 
Callous brutality and fear of responsibility on the part of the ban- 
dits who had charge over the prison for the night must account for the 
door not being opened again, when the insuflBciency of space was 
so horribly demonstrated. But where the Nawab deserves execra- 
tion is, that he showed no concern whatever on learning the next 
rooming the terrible sufferings of his prisoners during the previous 
night His narrow mind was occupied in appraising the plunder 
that had fallen into his clutches, and giving vent to his vexation and 
disappointment at its being so much below the exaggerated amount 
that his greedy imagination had expected. He sent for Holwell, 
who was lying exhausted on the grass outside the verandah, and 
when supported to his presence imable to speak, he directed some 
one to give him water and to place " a large folio volume " for him 
to sit on, and then questioned him about money. Next, according 
to the civilian's manuscript, " he issued orders for every European ♦ 

* Four of the rarvi von were banded over to Meer MudduD, one of the generalf, 
under the conviction that there was buried treanire, whose discovery might be 
extorted from tbem. These were Messrs. Holwell, Court, Burdett, and 
Ensign, WalooL Meer Muddun sent them to MnrshidibiKd. This journey 
lasted over a fortnight ; the prisoners were conveyed in a leaky boat, with no 
shelter over them by day or night. They lay on bamboos, and were often half 
immersed in water, tiieir f(K>d was rice and the water alongside. Their 
bodies were covered with large painful boils, as was the esse with all those who 
survived the Black Hole ; in this condition they were heavily ironed. Hoi* 
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to quit the place before sunset under the penalty of cutting off their 
nose and ears," and *' orders were given out by beat of tom-tom 
that the town should not any longer be called Calcutta, but 
Allinagoro." Most of the survivors made their way to the ships. 
The greatest kindness was shown by the Dutch at Chinsura and 
Fulta to all the British refugees down the river. Stores and com- 
forts of all kinds were liberally sent to them by Adrian Bisdam, 
the Dutch Governor. Nevertheless, disease ran riot amongst them, 
and 80 pitiable was the condition they were reduced to before the 
cool dry season came, that many must have wished they had died on 
their walls at Calcutta. 

The fact of a woman surviving the Black Hole is a most 
extraordinary one ; her husband, poor Carey, probably exerted his 
strength as long as he could in helping her to withstand the 
pressure and struggling near the window where she must have 
been, and it may perhaps be to this that her escape was mainly due. 

I am much indebted to Mrs. Henry Beveridge, at present in 

well, though in extreme pain himself, wm obliged to tend and feed his stiU 
more helpless companions. On arrival at Morshidib^, they were led in chains 
throngh the crowded city. On their way up, and afterwards, they received 
erwj mark of active sympathy and kindness that they were allowed to avail 
themselves of, from the gentlemen of the Dutch and French f«ctories. It is 
only fair to say that of the extreme brutality of the treatment suffered by 
those four gentlemen on their aflronising journey to his capital, the Nawab 
knew nothing till afterwards ; and when he himself reached Uoghli, where he 
released Watta and CoUett, on his return from Oalcutta, he enquired for Hol- 
well and his fellow prisoners, and expressed anger at their having been sent to 
Murshidibftd. Soon after his arrivsJ there, when the prisoners managed to 
attract his notice as he passed by in his palanktn, he seems to have but just 
recalled their existence, and he at once ordered them their liberty, directing 
at the same time that, when their irons were cut off, they were to be conducted 
wherever they chose to go, and that care was to be taken that they suffered no 
trouble or insult. And even when pressure had been put on him by his 
courtiers to detain Holwell, and hand him over to Manick Chand to be 
** squeeted " on the plea that he must be able to procure money, the young Na- 
wab replied, " It may be ; if he has anything left, let him keep it ; his sufferings 
have been great ; he shall have his liberty. ' Siraj ud Dowla was brought up 
in a bad school for the development of generosity, or any other laudable quality. 
The over-indulged favourite of the old Nawab never probably had a 
wish thwarted, or never had a mentor who would venture to teU him the 
difference between riirht and wrong. His short life is said to have been fruitful 
in vice and crime. Very probably it was. But writers (amongst recent ones 
let me notably except Colonel Maileson) have dwelt on these, and have kept out 
of sight the few good acts which might fairly be shown, not in exculpation, but 
In initigation of damages. So true is it that " men's evil manners live in 
brass ; their virtues we write in water." 
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Calcutta, for letting me see the book to wHch she refers in the 
following letter written by her some few years ago to the Calcutta 
Englishman, which was copied into some London papers, and 
transcribed thence by me into the first edition of this book as a 
record of historical interest, though I had not then the pleasure of 
knowing whom the writer's initials stood for. The gentleman who 
chronicles his visit to Mrs. Carey was, I think, an attorney in the 
Supreme Court, as one of that name was practising in Calcutta 
from 1780, and died there early in this century. 

" I am able to quote the following interesting notes from a flyleaf 
at the end of our copy of Hoi well's * Tracts.' They are presumably 
in the handwriting of the former owners of the book : — 

"Note 1. — August 13th, 1799. — This forenoon, between the 
hours of ten and eleven o'clock, visited by appointment, in company 
with Mr. Charles Child,, at her house in Calcutta, situate in an 
angle at the head of the Portuguese Church Street, and east of the 
church, Mrs. Carey, the last survivor of those unfortunate persons 
who were imprisoned in the Black Hole at Calcutta, on the capture 
of that place in 1756 by Suraj ud Dowla. This lady, now fifty- 
eight (58) years of age, as she herself told me, is of a size rather 
above the common stature, and very well propoitioned ; of a fair 
Mesticia colour, with correct regular features, which give evident 
marks of beauty which must once have attracted admiration. She 
confirmed all which Mr. Holwell has said on the subject of the 
Black Hole in the foregoing letter, and added that, besides her 
husband, her mother, Mrs. EUeanor Weston (her name by second 
marriage), and her sister, aged about ten years, had also perished 
therein, and that other women, the wives of soldiers, and children, 
had shared a like fate there. 

(Signed) Thomas Boileau. 

''Note 2.— Mrs. Carey died Saturday, March 28, 1801. 

" Note 3. — (Written by another hand.) — Mrs. Carey was made 
the subject of some very pleasing Latin verses by Dr. Bishop, Head 
Master of Merchant Taylor's (where Clive was educated). See 
*NenicB Poetic®' (p. 230), A.D. 1766 : 

' Quum jussu Eoi, CalcotticA in arce, tyranni 
Captiva heu ! subiit tristia fata manus, 
Et passim furibunda siti, moribunda calore. 
Corpora robustis succubuere viris, 
Foemina languori, horrorique superfuit, omnes, 
Tarn varie miseras foemina passa vices. 
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Scilicet ante pedes, spirantem extrema maritumy 
Yiderat ilia, pari membra datura neci ; 
Nee mora ; prosiliunt oculis quasi fontibus undae. 
£t sabita humectant ora gementis aau4 ; 
Hinc vita, unde dolor ; nescit sitiendo perire, 
Cui sic dat lacrymas quas bibat ipsa fides. ' 

(See H. B. Wilson's ' BUstory of Merchant Taylor's School,' p. 
1098)." 

• The above may be thus translated : — " When, by the command 
of ^n Eastern tyrant, a captive band suffered, alas ! a cruel fate in 
the Fort of Calcutta, and on all sides strong men fell, maddened 
by thirst and dying with heat, a woman outlived the weakness and 
the horror, a woman endured all the turns of such varied misery. 
She saw her husband breathe his last at her feet, and was about to 
yield herself to a like death, when lo ! the waters leap from her 
eyes as from springs, and bedew her lips with sudden moisture. 
Giief gives her life. She cannot die of thirst, to whom fidelity 
itself ^us gives tears for drink." — A. S. B. 

If this survivor's statement is given correctly by her interviewer, 
there can be no doubt that others of her own sex were amongst 
those shut up. Mrs. Carey could not have been mistaken as to 
her mother and sister. Holwell certainly does not say in so many 
words that only one woman went into the prison, but his phrase, 
^one hundred and forty-six wretches exhausted by continual 
fatigue and action," seems to allude to men only. Cooke does say 
that there was only one woman ; still, the probability seems to me 
to be in favour of the evidence attributed to Mrs. Carey. The 
retreat by the boats was such a hurried and disorganized one, that 
it is very unlikely that every woman and child but one was got off. 
Holwell and Cooke might easily have been mistaken considering 
that the thrusting into the prison occurred in the dark, and that 
in the morning they were very unfit for any observation, even were 
time or opportunity for it afforded, which was not the case, as the 
dead were immediately thrown promiscuously into the ditch of the 
unfinished ravelin and covered with earth. 

It is suggestive of uncertainty as to the number that went into 
the Black Hole, that Holwell, in his letter to the Bombay Govern- 
ment from Murshid^bad on the day after his being set at liberty 
(July 17), gives it at "about one hundred and sixty-five or one 
hundred and seventy," and says that " about sixteen " came out 
So that it is evident that the numbers accepted by historians were 
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only adopted by Holwell for his narrative, after lie had had an 
opportunity of comparing notes with other survivora 

The relegation to a harem, which tradition assigns as the fate of 
Mrs. Carey, rests on no substantial basis. HolwcU says vagaely, 
'' the rest who survived the fatal night gained their liberty, except 
Mrs. Carey, who was too young and handsome." No poor creature 
emerging from the ordeal that she did could then look either young 
or handsome, and the probabilities would be that she tottered on 
along with the rest towards Cooly Bazar, where the ships were still 
in sight. Orme (who accepts the belief of her being the only 
woman) consigns her to Meer Jaffir ; while Macaulay gives her to 
the Prince at Murshidabad (Siraj ud Dowla), a discrepancy sugges- 
tive of the untrustworthy evidence on which the story is founded, 
at all events in its ordinarily accepted significance. 

Within the last three or four years T had the pleasure of making 
the acquaintance in India of a near connection by marriage of a 
direct lineal descendant of Mrs. Carey, who was in a position to 
give much interesting information about her, as he had often 
intimately conversed with one who had been brought up by her. 
My informant, a European gentleman of the highest respectability 
and intelligence, gave me to understand that the few direct 
descendants of Mrs, Carey now in India, would be unwilling, as 
many retiring people are, to have any reference made to them by 
name in print, so that in deference to tliis feeling I am not able to 
mention a good deal of what the gentleman I allude to told me in 
conversations which I had with him. I may, however, authorita- 
tively say this much : Mrs. Carey was not carried off by " the 
Moors "* at all. On the contrary, she remained in or near Calcutta, 
and before very long married again, her second husband being a 
military officer of fi(*ld rank. By this marriage she had two sons 
and, I believe, one daughter. During her later life she reverted to 
the name of her first husband. She was buried in the Moorgehatta 
(Catholic Cathedral) churchyard, Calcutta; the site of the grave 
was afterwards, I think, absorbed by some enlargement of a portion 
of the church. There is in existence still a well-executed miniature 
of her painted on the inside of the lid of a trinket box ; it certainly 
testifies to the truth of what Holwell records about her personal 
appearance, for tht* artist has shown her in her comely youth. 



* The MahommecUn biitorian relatot a circumtUnce aboot which, however, 
all other cotemporariea are silent, viz., that looa after Drake's flight some women 
of the EngUth feU into the hands of Mlrza-Emir-Bsg, an officer attached to 
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Holwell'B list of the survivors of the Black Hole* gives the names 
of eleven Europeans (including Mrs. Carey and young Lushington). 
Of these I have been unable to trace anything of John Meadows, or of 
Captain Dickson of the Lively, Nor of Secretary Cooke, beyond 
that he became member of Council and afterwards in England gave 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee of 1772; his name, 
strange to say, is not mentioned in the despatch from the Directors, 
November, 1757, in which two years' service are allowed to his 
fellow civilians, Lushington and Burdett, '* for their sufferings and 
good behaviour." Eichard Court, who held the rank of senior 
merchant in the service, was nominated to Council for " behaving 
very well," but he can scarcely have enjoyed this promotion, as he 
died in 1758. His house was bought by Government in that year, 
'' for the holding of Council" Patrick Moran got a commission 
and, according to Broome, rose to the rank of captain ; the same 
authority says that Ensign Walcot died soon after he and his com- 
panions were released at Murshid4bdd. But length of days was 
given to (at least) three of those who came out of this great tribu- 
lation. John Milk, the humane sailor who gave up his seat at the 
window to Holwell, proved himself, when on leave in England a 
few years later, to be of the same kindly unselfish nature, for he 
married a widow who loved him for the dangers he had passed. 
The lady who became Mrs. Mills, and returned with him to India, 
was a celebrity on the English stage, much admired both as Miss 
Birchill and as Mrs. Vincent, for her melodious voice and amiable, 
simple disposition. She was the Polly Peachum in the Beggar's 
Opera, thus praised by Churchill in the '' Kosciad " (edn. 1765). 

'' Lo ! Vincent comes, with simple grace array 'J ; 
She laughs at paltry arts and scorns parade ; 
Nature throogh her is by reflection shown, 
Whilst Oay once more owns Polly for his own." 



one of the Nawab't genendi. This m%n, he alleges, behaved most chivalroiisly, 
giring them decent shelter, and oondacting them secretly the tame night by 
boat to Drake's Tessel, on board which he put them, refusing all reward. 
" Such," a^ds the historian, ** ought to be the actions of a gentleman. Aa to 
those men who style UiemseWes Mussulmans, and haye laid their hands upon 
the properties and honour of other people, their actions are no better than so 
many suggestions of the demon of concupiscence, and so many iUusions of the 
devil, their prototype and master." (Siyar-nl-Mutakherin—Mons. Baymond'a 
translation.) 
* See Appendix A. 

D 
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Mrs. Mills died in June, 1802, at Hampstead, London,* aged 67. 
Her husband long outlived her, retaining his mental faculties 
well preserved till shortly before his death. His pecuniary re- 
sources must have fallen short in advanced life, as the East India 
Company then generously assisted him with an annuity, on some 
friends of his making, without his knowledge, a representation in 
his favour to his old employers. He died at Camden Town, Lon- 
don, in September, 1811, aged 89. But though Captain Mills 
survived the Black Hole for over fifty years, he was not the last 
survivor. The GentlemorCa Magazine in noticing his death, says 
that his fellow prisoner Burdett> '* late of Ealing, now a resident at 
(Lotton, near) Southampton, is stiil in existence." For how long 
fiulher this patriarch continued to defy the Old Man with the hour- 
glass and the sickle, my searchings have failed to discover. John 
Burdett, a young gentleman volunteer, as Holwell calls him in one 
report, had seen the British driven to their ships in Bengal, and as 
u captive of its Kawab had been led in fetters through its 
capital ; yet he lived into the Eegency of Queen Victoria's uncleL 
What a creation of yesterday does our Indian Empire seem, when 
we reflect that there are many persons still alive in England, who 
must have seen, or conversed with, survivors of the terrible Black 
Hole. 

Holwell, too, lived to a fine old age in England, where he died in 
1798, aged 87. I cannot, however, take leave of this remarkable 
man with a bare record of his death. Though this sketch already 
far exceeds its proposed limit, still I must not grudge something in 
conclusion regarding the career and the memory of one to whom 
Indian history owes so much. 

John Zephaniah Holwellf was the son of a London merchant and 
the grandson of John Holwell, well known as a learned mathe- 



* I happened to come acrou her epitaph quite lately in a coUection (Cao- 
tick's) of thoee retened from old St Pancraa Chnrchyard. It begini : 
'* And art thon Chen in awful silence here, 
Whose Toice so oft has charmed the poblic ear, 
Who with thy simple notes could, stnke the heart 
Beyond the utmoet skill of laboured art," fta, ftc. 
1 1 have laid under contribution for this notice some letters which Major W. 
A. Holwell was kind enough to write to me, giving items relating to his great- 
grandfather's domestic hutory. To this gentleman there descended many 
family papers and relics of great historical interest. Some of these were, bo 
tells me, destroyed, to his never ceasing regret, by a great 6re in Quebeo fai 
1 381 ; on a date, too, of ominous significance in hli family history, vis., 20th of 
June. 
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matician and astronomer, who wrote towards the close of the 17th 
Century, who was Koyal astronomer and surveyor of Crown lands, 
and mathematical preceptor to the Duke of Monmouth, and who 
was deputed to lay down a plan of New York. The father and 
grandfather of this gentleman gave their lives in support of the 
Stuart cause, which involved the loss to their descendants of an 
ample patrimony in Devonshire which had heen in the family for 
generations. J. Z. Holwell was horn in Dublin, and baptised at St. 
Werbuigh's Parish Church ; the certificate, in which he is described 
as the son of Zephaniah and Sarah Holwell, is dated 23rd Septem- 
ber, 1711. The officiating clergyman was the Rev. Edward 
Synge.* At an early age he was sent to a school at Richmond (in 
Surrey), where he greatly distinguished himself in classics. His 
father having determined to bring him up to mercantile pursuits, 
he was removed to an academy in Holland, where he acquired a 
knowledge of French and Dutch, and of book-keeping. He was 
next setUed as a clerk in the counting-house of a banker and 
** husband of ships " at Rotterdam, a friend of his father's, who 
agreed to take him into partnership after a stipulated time. After 
some time here, his health broke down under hard work, and he 
went for a trip to Ireland, and he returned from that country with 
a fixed aversion to the life of a merchant. The profession of 
medicine was next adopted for him by his father, who had him 
articled to a surgeon in Southwark, on whose death he was placed 
under the care and instruction of Mr. Andrew Cooper, the senior 
surgeon of Guy's Hospital. On his quitting the hospital, he was 
engaged as surgeon's mate on board an Indiaman, which arrived in 
Calcutta in 1732. From Bengal he made two or three voyages in the 
Company's ships as surgeon. While so engaged, he studied Arabic, 
which after a prolonged stay at Mocha and Jeddah he spoke fluently. 
After he had received an appointment on shore, he went twice in 
medical charge of '' the Patna party," about four hundred fighting 
men, which annually left Calcutta with the Company's trade for 
the Patna Factory, On these occasions he bore a rank which seems 

* In one old notioe of Holwell that I have leen, this clergyman is alluded to 
as *' the celebrated Mr. Synge." What he was celebrated for in particular I am 
not able to say, unless it was for being in advance of his times and his cloth 
and for deTistng Uberal things. In reading lately Mr. Lecky 's *' Leaders of public 
opinion in Ireland," I found this mention of him : ** In 1725, when the penal 
laws were at their height, a Protestant clergyman named Singe in a very 
remarkable sermon, preached before the Irish House of Commons and pub- 
li%hed by its order, urged the duty of granting perfect toleration to the 
Catholiofc" — ti tie omnet. 

D 2 
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to have been revived of late years, viz., that of " surgeon-major." 
After having served for a short time as surgeon to the Factory at 
Dakha, he returned to Calcutta at the end of 1736, where he was 
elected an alderman in the Mayor's Court In or about 1740 
he was appointed assistant surgeon to the Hospital, and having been 
brought on the fixed medical establishment under orders from home,* 
he soon became principal surgeon to the Presidency. He tells us 
himself that for two years successively he was elected mayor. 

In 1748 ill-health obliged him to return to England; during 
the voyage he drew up a plan he had formed for correcting abuses 
in the Zemindar's Court at Calcutta, and proposed it to the Court 
of Directors, who, adopting it, appointed him perpetual zemindar 
(a post carrying with it fiscal and magisterial duties) and twelfth 
in Council. 

On his arrival in Calcutta as a covenanted civilian in 1751, he 
began his system of reform, which eventually gave such satisfac- 
tion at home, that his annual salary was raised from two to six 
thousand rupees ; and a prohibition against his rising in Council, 
which was at first stipulated, was removed. By the time that the 
war broke out he had risen to the position of seventh in Council. 
On his release from MurshiddbAd he made his way to thc^ ships at 
Fulta. 

Being shattered in health, he was sent home with despatches in 
February, 1757,t in the Syren, a sloop of only eighty tons, and 
had a perilous, but rather quick, voyage of five months, during 
which he wrote his narrative of the Black Hole. In consideration 
of his distinguished and meritorious services, he was nominated by 
a large majority in the Court of Directors to return to Bengal as 
successor to Clive, but this he seems to have modestly declined in 
favour of Mr. Manningham ; he was then named second in Council. 
But a fresh election of Directors having occurred before he started, 
the above arrangements were reversed by a majority of the new- 



* "In obedience to yonr commaoda of March, 1742, we appointed Mr. John 
Zephaniab Holwell one of your enrgeont in this ettabh'sbment in the room of 
Dr. W. Lindsay, who departed this life of a fever." — (Extract from Bengal 
despatch to Ck)art of Directors.) 

t The news of the loss of Oalcntta is published in the London ChronieU, i» 
the copy from Jane 7 to 9, 1757, in an "extract from a letter received by 
the India ships arrived in Ireland.*' The Court of Directors knew it on 
June 4, i.e,f nearly twelve months after it occurred. On July 22 in the 
same year they learned from Holwell of the recovery of Calcutta. This was 
announced in the London papers of July 30. Neither the loss nor the 
recovery received any comment in the London Chronide, 
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comers, who were not friendly to him, and he was relegated to his 
old position of seventh in Council. However, on his arrival in 
Calcutta, he found himself fourth, owing to the departure of 
seniors ; and in 1759 he became second. By virtue of this position 
he succeeded Clive as temporary Governor on the latter's pro- 
ceeding to Europe in February, 1760. He held the governorship 
but for a few months. 

The Court of Directors of those days was broken up into 
factions. Hoi well did not pull well with them, nor did Clive, and 
acrimonious letters passed between the Bengal and Home Govern- 
ments. In a well-known despatch* from Fort William, December, 
1759, the Governor (Clive) and Council wrote, — 

'' Permit us to say that the diction of your letter is most unworthy 
(of) yourselves and us, in whatever relation considered, either as master 
to servants or gentlemen to gentlemen. Mere inadvertences and casual 
neglects have been treated in such language and sentiments, as nothing 
bat the most glaring aod premeditated frauds could warrant. . . . 
Faithful to little purpose if the breath of scandal has power to blow 
airay in one hour the merits of many years' service." 

The answer to this, written a year afterwards, was, — 

''We do positively order and direct that immediately upon the 
receipt of this letter, all those persons still remaining in the Company's 
service who si^^ed the said letter of the 29th December, viz. , Messrs. 
J. Z.Holirell, &o. <&c., be dismissed from the Company's service ; and 
you are to take care that they be not permitted on any consideration 
to continue in India, but that they are to be sent to England by the 
first ships that return home the same season you receive this letter." 

This was what the oft-expressed commendation and gratitude all 
came to. One is glad to think, however, that long before this 
despatch reached India, — indeed, before it was penned, — Holwell 
had the self-respect to write to Mr. Vansittart, the Governor, for 
permission to resign the service, pointing out that — 

** The many unmerited, and consequently unjust, marks of resent- 
ment which I have lately received from the present Court of Directors, 

* The original draft of thU despatch in HolwelVt huidirritiDg it itill in the 
poMasdon of his great-grandson. Manningham, Frankland, and Mackett 
were amongst the members of CouDcil whose names appear signed to it in the 
Blne-bnok. These gentlemen had little claim on the forbearance of the 
Company. John Cooke also signed it, so did Richard Becher and C. 
8. Piaydell, with others. It is probable that the Court's orders of " ' ' 
were evaded in some instances. 
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will not suffer me longer to hold a service, in the course of which my 
steady and unwearied zeal for the honour and interest of the Company, 
might have expected a more equitable return." 

The permission was given, and concern expressed at the loss of 
so valuable a colleague. He retired in September, 1760. 

On returning to England, Governor Holwell, as he was generally 
known, devoted much of his leisure to literary pursuits, writing on 
historical, philosophical, and social science subjects. He was 
always ready to enter the lists where matters relating to India 
were in controversy. His best known works are his ** Narrative" 
and "Interesting Historical Events relative to the Province of 
Bengal," &c He was a deep student of the religion and customs 
of \he Hindoos, and published a work on their ** Mythology, 
Cosmogony, Fasts, and Festivities," many valuable and curious 
materials towaids which, in the shape of ancient manuscripts which 
he had collected, were lost at the capture of Calcutta. like many 
another Englishman, Holwell was "not without honour, save in his 
own country." It was left to an illustrious foreigner to appreciate 
and eulogise what he had done for Oriental literature. Voltaire 
pays him this ungrudging tribute : — 

"0*est ce meme Holwell qui avait appris non seulement la langue 
des brames modemes, mais encore celle des anciens brachmanes. 
Cest lui qui a 6crit depuis, des memoires si precieux sur I'lnde, et quit 
a traduit des morceaux sublimes des premiers livres dcrits dans la 
langue sacr^e. . • . Kous saisissons avec reconnaissance oette 
occasion de rendre ce que nous devons k un homme, qui n'a voyag6 
que pour s'instruire. Il nous a devoile ce qui etait cach6 depuis tant 
de sidcles. Nous exhortons quiconque veut s^instruire comme lui, 
4 lire attentivement les anciennes fables alligorioues, sources primitivee 
de toutes les fables qui ont depuis tenu lieu ae v^rit^s en Ferse, en 
Chald^e, en Ecypte, en Grtk^e, et <;hez les plus petites et les plus 
miserables hordes, comme chez les plus grandes et les plus florissantes 
nations." 

** These things," continues Voltaire, **are more worthy of the study 
of the wise man than the quarrels of some dealers about muslin and 
dyed stuffs, of which we shall be obliged in spite of ourselves to say 
a word in the course of this work."* 

Holwell died at Pinner, near Harrow, on the 5 th of November, 
1798.t 

* Fragmens historiqnes sur Tiude. 

t Though Holwell atuined the great age of (at least) 87, he was far out- 
stripped iu loDgevity by bis mother, who lived to be 102, and even then did not 
die of old age, but was accidentally burned in her bed on the 2l8t January, 1763, 
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In noticing his death the GentlemarCa Magazine says that he was 
one ''in whom brilliancy of talents, benignity of spirit, social 
vivacity, and suavity of manners were so eminently united as to 
render him the most amiable of men." But the best proof of the 
high estimation 'in which he was held by his fellow men has been 
already shown in the general call for him to take the lead, when 
matters looked most critical and alarming, and in the unselfish 
veneration and gentleness evinced for him by his panting fellow- 
captives in the moment of their own great extremity. Let us now 

haying on the i»me evening, according to the family tradition, "danced a 
minuet with her grandson on the occasion of the anniversary of his birthday." 
Holirell was twice married ; three of his children survived him, viz., 
Lt -Colonel James Hoi well, of Southboroogh, Kent ; Mrs. Birch, wife of W. 
Birob, Esq. ; and Mrs. Swinney, widow of Kev. Sidoey Swinney, D.D. It 
would appear from the copy of his will amongst the family papers that he 
died wealthy, as might be inferred from his having been in Bengal when 
every revolution there meant so many tboosands distribnted amongst the 
gentlemen in Council ; and there is no reason to suspect that HolweU did not 
laU in with the fashion of the times. Still it it stated on Mr. Weston's tomb- 
stone, in Calcutta, " he manifested a grateful mind by cherishing in his old 
age his former employer and benefactor, the late Governor HolweU '*^-^tMKf 
mintwL Possibly after devising his money, as shown in the copy of the iviU 
which his descendants have, he may have dropped it into one of the many 
pits always yawning for simple and benevolent old Indians. At all events if 
what is alleged on the Calcutta tombstone be not a mistake, Holwell had not 
cast his bread on the waters in vain. Charles Weston had served his time as 
surgeon's apprentice to Holwell, and had once accompanied him to Europe. 
On HolweU s getting into the Civil Service, Weston also changed his porsuits. 
*' What could I expect," said he, *' from following the medical profession, 
when I saw a regular-bred surgeon and so clever a man as Mr. HolweU charge 
no more than 60 rupees for three months' attendance and medicine" 
Weston served as a militiaman at the defence of Calcutta, and escaped by 
having been sent on the river to look after his patron's baggage boats tne day 
before the Fort was taken. He took refuge in Chinsurab. He was often 
hettd to say that Siraj-u'd-Doula's forbearAuoe to Hojwell, and the latter's 
release from fetters, were due to the intercession of the Nawab's wives 
instigated by the natives of Calcutta, who loved HolweU. When Holwell left 
India he gave Weston 2,000 rapees, and lent him 5,000 more. With this 
capital he made a laige fortune, chiefly by safe agency business, and became 
weU known for his charities during his Ufetime. In 1791 Weston won as the 
big prize in a lottery, the ** Tiretta Bazaar," which was to faU to the drawer 
of tne last ticket ; it was valued at 196,000 sicca rupees, and its rents gave a 
large monthly return. These Weston appUed to his own use. The rest of his 
foitone was . invested in Government security, and the whole interest of this 
he monthly distributed to the poor of all nations, classes, and religions, 
without distinction. The lac of rupees which he left at his death to the poor 
was the smaUest of his charities. He died on Christmas Day, 1809, aged 78, 
aod is buried in South Park Street Cemetery. 
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see what " respect and tenderness," to use his own simple words, 
succeeding generations of Englishmen in Calcutta have shown for 
his memory. 

Holwell erected at his own expense a monument * to the memoiy 
of those who died in the Black Hole ; he had it placed over their 
rude grave, and had inscribed on a stone tablet on its front, the 
names of forty-eight of our countrymen, an act so natural, so kindly, 
and 80 deserving of all sympathy, that one would have thought that 
every Englishman in Calcutta would have regarded the monu- 
ment's preservation as a personal trust. Yet it was allowed to go to 
ruin, and its demolition was so effectually completed, that no know- 
ledge survives of what became even of its inscription marble. 
The generation sojourning in Calcutta in 1821 substituted no 
memorial for that which was suffered to disappear in their time. 
Since then, for 66 years, Calcutta has been allowed to be without any 
commemorative structure, or sculptured tablet of any kind sacred to 
those few " faithful found among the faithless," whose memory 
their fellow-sufferer, who best knew their deservings, wished and tried 
to honour. This is all the more strange when it is borne in mind 
that for more than half this long period, the province of Bengal, 
including the meti'opolis of India, has been under the continuous 
rule of successive members of the Covenanted Civil Service of 
India, the order to which Holwell himself belonged, and in behalf 
of which he spoke up to the Court of Directors in these words : 
"From the militia, about 65, chiefly Europeans, entered as volun- 
teers in the battalion (most of them your ovm covenanted servants) 
in whose just praise I can hardly say enough. They sustained every 
hardship of duty greatly beyond the military themselves; and 
though their bravery may have been equalled, I am sure it has not 
been exceeded by any set of men whatsoever." 

Several of those over whose rerfiains Holwell*s Monument stood, 
were Bengal civilians, from members of Council down to junior 
writers. The youngest of them all was Robert Byng, and it is a 
coincidence worth recalling that in the very month of June, 1756, 
in which an order went from England to Gibraltar, to arrest and 
send home Admiral John Byng to his trial and execution at Ports- 
mouth, his young nephew gave up his life in defending Calcutta. 
Every section of an Anglo-Indian community as it exists to-day 
was represented amongst the gallant few whose names Holwell 
wrote on his monument, in memory of that Sunday night in June, 

* See supplement for some detaUs reUtiog to this and to its site. 
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just 131 years ago; nor did he omit to enumerate the lowlier vic- 
tima, though he could not name them. There was the clergyman^ 
the ciyilian, the merchant^ the sailor and the soldier. To Uie re- 
proach of Calcutta, their neglected dtist has for so long heen silently 
crying out (dum tacet, damat) against the carelessness and thoughtless 
indifference which have consigned it to oblivion and disrespect. 
*' Doubtless/' as the Indian historian says, when advocating the 
claims of other neglected men, " doubtless, they are the represen- 
tatives of a gigantic disaster, not of a glorious victory. But the 
heroism of failure is often greater than the heroism of success." 



SUPPLEMENT. 

Note in reference to the Sites op the Black Hole and op 

Holwell's Monument. 

In the former edition of this book the question, " Where was the 
Black Hole"? was considered. Discussion on this point would 
now be out of date, owing to later information bearing on it having 
since come to light. But it may be of interest to those readers not 
residing in Calcutta to be told something relating to the site of it, 
and to its identification. A little, too, remains to be added con- 
cerning the old monument so historically connected with the Black 
Hole tragedy. 

The old Fort of Calcutta was nearly all taken down about 1818 
to make way for the present Custom-house, built on a great portion 
of its site. Its demolition must have been a work of great labour 
owing to the solidity and closeness of its masonry, in the cement of 
which, tradition says, molasses and chopped hemp had been mixed. 
Lord Yalentia, writing of his visit to Calcutta in 1803, says : " The 
Black Hole is now part of a godown or warehouse ; it was filled 
with goods, and I could not see it. The little Fort is now used as 
a custom-house.'* A resident of Calcutta also, who visited the cell 
itself in 1812, has left a very brief record of the appearance it 
presented. 

It is likely that the disappearance of the Fort led by degrees to 
the losing memory of the site of the tragedy of Sunday, the 20th of 
June, 1756, a result easily intelligible in such a changing and 
fleeting community as that of (European) Calcutta ; indeed, even 
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before the levelling of the first Fort William, erroneous ideas seem 
to have been locally carrent, not only as to the scene, but as to the 
circumstances of the Black Hole catastrophe. 

At all events, it may be stated generally that the couple of 
generations sojourning in Calcutta since the demolition of the old 
fortress, manifested little concern about its history or topography. 
It is true that some well-informed writers (notably Mr. Maishman, 
the Rev. J. Long, and Dr. Norman Chevers), who deprecated this 
indifference amongst Englishmen residing in Calcutta, made contri- 
butions from time to time to the local journals and periodicala 
about the antecedents of the city ; but the interest which they 
aroused was languid and ephemeral. Similar attempts to attract 
popular attention to Calcutta antiquities, were resum^ by another 
pen in more recent years, and would have been equally barren of 
results, but for a circumstance which soon after opportunely occurred 
to enlist public interest in a site, inseparably associated with the 
struggle for British supremacy in Bengal. 

Much that had come to be only conjectural regarding the topo- 
graphy of the old Fort, was either confirmed or disproved in 1883, 
when Mr. R. Roskell Bayne, C.E., of the East Indian Railway, 
read a paper on the subject before the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 
This gentleman, in preparing for the foundation of the new East 
Indian Railway Office in Clive Street, came down on what he saw 
must be the northern curtain and bastions of the levelled old Fort, 
and he at once took careful notes of what he then and subsequently 
uncovered, with the view of being able from these fixed data, and 
by the aid of old outline plans with scales and measurements, to 
plot out and verify the recorded descriptions of the Fort to be found 
in the evidence of contemporary writers. 

The measurements taken by me," writes Mr. Bayne, " comprised 
the whole of the north-east bastion, a portion of the north-west 
sufficient to determine its junction with the curtains, all the north 
curtain, with about 150 feet of each of the east and west curtains. 
All these dimensions I have accurately taken, and with these and 
Orme's figures I have laid out the east, the west, and also the south 
sides." Mr. Bayne found Orme's figures to be exact on the north face. 

Particular attention was directed to ascertain, by measurements 
from the trustworthy starting-points just found, what must have 
been the position of the Black Hole, the question of whose site 
had been recently under public discussion. Hitherto all that was 
known with certainty regarding it was, that it was at the southern- 
most end of the chambers used as barracks, which were backed by 
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the eutem curtain, and that it was approximately of certain 
dimeasiona ; where the southern end of the eaatem curUin waa 
coald not be told until its length (which waa known from record) 
could be meaaured off Irom ita now found northern starting-point. 
The result of the plotting out to scale near the south-east limits of 
the Fort, was to disdoee the curious fact, that the Black Hole 
chamber had remained almost quite unbuilt over,and that an accuimta 
map of it, which had only to be unburied, waa lying (not very 
many feet from the place which conjecture had assigned to it) 
under a roadway in the Post-office enclosure between the opium 
godownsof theCustom-houseand the (comparatively) new Post-office. 
When opportunity offered, permission was obtained to make a 
few conHrmatory excavations within the old Fort precincts, under 
Mr. Bayne's supervision, and in October, 1883, the Black Hole, 
cleared to floor level, was brought to light with its enclosing and 
verandah walls and their pillars ; it was only necessary to imagine 
these built up to their recorded height (say 18 feet), and the roof 
put on, to see the actual chamber as described by Holwell and Orme, 
on the fiooT of which we were standing. Looked at thua, the cell 
seemed somewhat narrower and longer, i.e., more an obtong than a 
square, than one would gather from contemporary evidence. It 
wu about 22 feet in length by about Hi feet in width, the latter 
measurement very closely agreeing with that assignrd to it by John 
Cooke. Only three of the boundaries of the cell were uncovered, 
as the fourth (the southern) would be just under a portion of the 
Post-offiee building. The boundary last found was the thin por^ 
tition wall which divided the cell from the barrack. One only of 
the walls, the eastern (curtain), was purposely uncovered to any 
depth ; this waa found coated with smooth white plsster (which 
quickly became the prey of relic collectors). There were two con- 
crete fioors uncovered ; the lower one seemed to have been liable 
to ioundation, as what looked like river silt was found on it — a 
cimunstonee which perhaps led to its having been raised at aome 
time by several inches. Guided by the portions of the columns 
which were unburied, one could determine when looking westward 
the position of the arches which carried the windows of the celt, 
and could point to the part of the floor where, beyond all reaaonabi* 
doubt, Holwell firat stood with the two wounded officers and look 
in the water from the verandah.* 
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The excavation was allowed to remain open for some short time, and 
attracted very numerous visitors, and received much popular atten- 
tion. The Government of Bengal with ready interest sympathised 
in the generally-felt desire, that so very historical a site should be 



before long be described with professional exactness by Mr. Bayne, C.E., when he 
can at length find leisare to treat of them in a further contribation for the 
Asiatic Society. There yet awaits solution a question of much historical and 
archaeological interest to Calcutta, viz., the origin, use, and history of the 
arcade and arches still to be seen at the southern limits of the old Fort. The 
attention which Mr. Bayne has given to the remains of old Fort William, 
coupled with his technical knowledge, would invest with much weight any 
opinion on this subject which he might hold. Speaking for myself, I strongly 
incline to the opinion that this piece of building within the Post-office endo* 
sore is a portion of that which Orme says was erected contiguous to the soath 
curtain about 1747, and what Hoi well calls the "new godowns to the southward*' 
(alluded to at page 7). Its structure and the nature of the lime used in it 
■how it to be fairly contemporary with found remains of the old Fott. A diffi- 
culty in determining its identity arises from the fact that recent excavation 
has shown, that the arcade was built not against the curtain, but on it ; i.e., its 
inner (N.) columns stand on the curtain which must have been taken down to 
ground level to admit of this. Wnat provision existed in the shape of a work 
or wall further south, perhaps to cover the open godowns, there is, I believe, 
no evidence to assist us to conjecture. Where all defence was maintained in a 
happy-go-lucky style, that to the southward was acknowledged to be the 
worst. The massive pointed arches and the low powerful columns show to- 
day that they were designed to bear great weight. Asa matter of fact a bat- 
tery of seven 4 -pounders and a fire of small arms were worked from the roof 
of the " new godowns." In short, the arrangement for getting more ware- 
house room resulted practically, I believe, in an extension of the Fort to the 
southward. Orme says that the retreat of the party holding the Governor's 
house (site of Metcalfe Hall now) " exposed the range of warehouses adjoining 
to the south curtain." If, as I suggest, there was in reality no longer a sonth 
curtain, Orme's remark can only properly apply to the building erected on 
and out from it. The eastern continuation of the range of arches has long dis- 
appeared, but those that remain are well worth being saved from destruction 
and being decently cared for. They carried the roof which took a very pro- 
min<;nt part in the defence of the Fort, and against them were placed the 
scaling ladders by which that roof was reached by Siraj ud Dowla's soldiery. 
" At midnight (of the 18th June)," writes Orme, " the enemy were heard ap« 
proachiog to escalade the terraces of these warehouses ; on which the Governor 
ordered the drums to beat the general alarm." And two days later, as we 
have already seen, the warehouse roof was the stage of the last act in the hold- 
ing out of the old Fort, as the crowd of stormers on it which met Holweirs 
gaze on his returning to the S.E. bastion told him that the defenders were at 
the enemy's mercy. In any case this cloister like structure with its double 
row of shapely Moorish aiches is a very curious relic of old Calcutta, and 
should not be converted to base uses. If my contention, as to what it is 
the remaining part of, be correct, it is incomparably the most interesting his- 
torical monument in India in connection with the British. 
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marked, and directed that what, for the present, was considered the 
most practicahle thing under the circumstances should he done, 
namelj, that as the roadway imder which the chamher lay was 
essential to the Post-office traffic, the excavation should he filled in 
and decently paved over with granite, and that a tahlet hearing this 
inscription should be placed on the most convenient spot here : — 

" The stone pavement close to this, marks the position and size 
of the prison cell in old Fort William, known in history as the 
Black Hole of Calcutta.*' 

Holwell's Monument. 

The bodies of those who perished in the Black Hole were buried 
outside the Fort, in the ditch of the unfinished ravelin : so we are 
told by the chief survivor and historian of the event, who put up a 
monument to their memory. The ravelin was an earthwork hurriedly 
thrown up to cover the main gate ; the monument was presumably 
erected as near as possible to where the bodies were thrown in. 

Old maps show it, and Lord Valentia alludes to it, as facing the 
gateway, t.e., that in the eastern curtain. 

There is no record that I know of to show in what year thin 
monument was put up. As Holwell got himself painted in the 
supposed act of supervising its erection, it raises the presumption 
that the structure took place before he left India in 1760. This 
circumstance, too, indicates strongly the importance which he 
attached to tliis act of his. 

A popular impression prevailed that the monument indicated 
the site of the actual Black Hole; indeed, I can vouch for the 
more or less general currency of this belief in Calcutta up to quite 
recent years. A curious instance, showing how an inaccurate 
account of an incident of world-wide notoriety can gain credence, 
even at the place of its occurrence, may be noticed here, if only to 
exemplify the shortness of social and official memory in India, and 
the necessity of authoritatively recording in detail even the most 
remarkable events, if perverted history is to be guarded against 
within a prospective period by no means remote. 

Grandpre, a French officer, who wrote an account entitled '* A 
Voyage to the Indian Ocean and to Bengal, undertaken in 1789-90'^ 
(also translated into English), in alluding to the taking of Calcutta, 
says: — "The conqueror, when he got possession of the Fort at 
Calcutta, had the prisoners which he took there thrust one upon 
another into a hole outside the Fort, from which those only were 
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fortunate enoagh to come out alive who happened to be uppermost 
in the heap. The rest were suffocated. In remembrance of so 
flagrant an act of barbarity, the English, who were conquerors in 
their turn, erected a monument between the old Fort and the right 
wing of the building occupied by the civil officers of the Company 
on the very spot where the deed was committed." It may be 
presumed that this writer merely retailed the gossip which he 
gathered in Calcutta itself, only thirty-four years after the event 
which he thus so erroneously describes. 

The old monument was a familiar object to Calcutta for about 
sixty years. Grandpre gives a drawing of it, which, when com- 
pared with that in the frontispiece of Holwell's narrative, would 
suggest that the original design had been somewhat departed from. 
This is Grandpr^'s description of it : — " A pyramid truncated at 
the top, standing upon a square pedestal having a design in sculp- 
ture on each of its sides, and an inscription in the li^glish and 
Moonsh"*^ languages, describing the occasion on which it was 
erected. It is surrounded with an iron railing to prevent access 
to it ; has shrubs planted about it, and exhibits a mournful 
appearance, not unsuitable to the event which it is intended to 
commemorate." Under the French traveller's plate is written : — 
" Vue du monument nomm^ Black Hole k Calcutta." 

Why such an historical monument should have been taken down 
in 1821 must now, I fear, be left to conjecture. For some years a 
belief seems to have been current in Calcutta that it was removed 
out of deference to the wish of the Marquis of Hastings, who, 
tradition alleges, considered that its continuance had become 
politically undesirable, either as likely to wound the sensibilities of 
our native fellow-subjects, or to recall too prominently at the seat 
of Government a hideous disaster to British arms, which it would 

* Captain Philip Stanhope, who paid his first visit to India in 1774, and after- 
wards wrote under the nom deplume ot AsicUicui, published at Calcutta in 1803 
a little book with the title " Sketches respecting Bengal ; " the second part 
records the epitaphs in and about Calcutta. These would seem to have been 
collected with much personal care, for, speaking of his pnblioation, he says : — 
" In this compilation I have wooed truth with the address of a lover : to 
acquire her favour I have communed with rich and poor : for her t have 
traversed the streets of Calcutta," &c. Amongst the epitaphs, AiuUieui 
gives the inscriptions on the front and rear of " the monument " just as they 
appear in HolweU's plate. He makes no mention of the Moorish inscription 
noted by Grandpr^ ; yet, when a tombstone has an inscription in Oriental 
character (as on that of Hamilton, the Embassy physician, whose skiU won 
the gratitude of the Emperor Fsrrukh Siyar, 1717), Atiatieut ia careful to 
it 
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be wiser to locally burj in oblivion.* I have been quite unable to 
trace the origin or growth of this popular impression. The strong 
probability, I think, is that the Governor- General of the day got 
in after years the credit (or the odium 1) of an incident which hap- 
pened during his tenure of office. 

As this is a point which should, if possible, have some light 
thrown on it, if only out of respect for an opinion even vaguely 
attributed to the head of the Government at the time, I looked 
through the only local newspapers of 1821, which were available 
in Calcutta, to try and learn what the general voice had to say in 
the matter, and came across two allusions to the subject in the 
Calcutta Journal. In one, satisfaction is expressed at the taking 
down of " the monument over the well-remembered Black Hole," 
because the editor can see no benefit in keeping alive in the minds 
of the natives the horrors suffered by Englishmen " at the caprice of 
a Mahomedan despot/' In the other a contributor signing himself 
'* Britannus " is highly indignant at what he describes as an *' act of 
sacrilege," and advocates that as an inadequate atonement '* the 
excellent conservators who have demolished the structure shall 
forthwith build another as much surpassing the former in size and 
beauty as it will be inferior in its power of mysterious interest" 

So far as they go, these extracts show that, even at the moment 
when public feeling was exercised at the removal of the old monu- 
ment) there was no expression of belief that the Marquis of 
Hastings had any personal connection with the matter. The 
Governor-General's name was, at a later date possibly, unfairly 
associated with the disappearance of an historic memorial, when a 
reason, or rather excuse, was sought for an act of vandalism, for 
which Calcutta might well have felt ashamed. 

* A *' policy " such as is attributed to the GrOTerament of 1821 would, in 
our own time, remoye the Cawnpore memorial, and a century back would baye 
forbidden the commemoration of the Patna massacre, yet the following 
extract from ** Proceedings '* will show the part taken by the Grovemment of 
1764 about that :— 

** Agreed, we write to Patoa, desiring they will apply to the Nawab 
through the Resident at the Durbar to make over to us the house where the 
massacre was perpetrated, and the ground thereto belonging ; and, having 
obtained such a grant, to have the house entirely demolished, and the whole 
ground railed in a square, in the centre of which the monument will be 
erected, agreeably to a plan which we shall send them." 

A general mourning was ordered alio when the news of the massacre 
reached the Presidency. 

A monument, too, was erected to the memory of the slain, to which the 
Bengal Government in 1880 supplied an inscription tablet. 
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Simpler reasons will perhaps account for the demolition. In all 
probability the founder of the monument omitted to provide funds 
for keeping it in repair. During the closing year of his life in 
England he was perhaps too poor to do so, if it be true that he fell 
into pecuniary difficulties ; the maintenance of his monument was 
therefore anybody's business — with the proverbial result. Tradition 
says that it had been struck by lightning ; Britannus testifies to 
" its dark and weather-beaten appearance ; " the French traveller 
thinks it " moumfuL" We may infer that it had become unsightly, 
and that it was pronounced to be too monumental for a principal 
thoroughfare in the heart of a city, even then pluming itself upon 
its palaces ; then the recent razing to the ground of the old Fort 
suggested that the monument so associated with its fortunes might 
appropriately share its fate. Very probably our predecessors in- 
tended to save the original tablets as some amende for neglect 
followed by deplorable activity ; but even this would seem to have 
been ultimately omitted or forgotten, as I am enabled to say that 
every etfort possible, to try and trace what had become of them, was 
made in vain some three or four years ago. 

The newspaper references also exemplify the popular inaccuracies 
regarding the position and object of the monument. It was not 
"over the Black Hole: " it was not "raised by the piety of a better 
generation,'' but by that of one man. It was not a tribute to the 
memory of " the few British inhabitants in Bengal " " who met a 
tragic fate/' but to that of a!l those, with no distinction of race or 
colour, who did their duty in defending their fortress to the last, 
and who came by a terrible death in the presence of "their 
surviving fellow-sufferer." 

These are the comrades, soldiers and citizens, black as well as 
white, whose memories Holwell wished to honour; and whose 
names, so far as he could recall them, he hoped to hand down, in 
Calcutta at least, to well-earned respect. The trust thus bequeatheii 
and accepted, though unfortunately lost sight of for too long, will 
not, I have reason to believe, be altogether forgotten. It may not 
be feasible,* or indeed now desirable, to carry out the suggestions 

* The exigencies of traffic in tuch & basy crowded city as Calcntta mmt 
seriooily limit even the beat wishes or intentions in this direction. Thoee who 
have given most attention to the matter consider that the site of the monoment 
as shown in old plans was where the tram lines cross at the western end of 
Balhoosie Square (north) (I am referring to Calcutta as I knew it np to 1886). 
It was not found practicable, so far as I am informed, to confirm this by an 
excavation over the spot. But other excavations, which Mr. Bayne and I 
witnessed, showed very clearly where the old monument was not, though traces 
of its foundation were believed by some to have been there found. 
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made by Briiannua in 1821 ; bat it would be a gracious act on the 
part of the Bengal Crovernment, which so promptly responded to 
the. general wish to mark the sight of the Black Hole, to secure by 
some appropriate monumental design, combining ornament and 
utility, recognition of the other historic site so mournfully associated 
with it. Independently of this Calcutta ought to, and will I trust, 
have put up in its oldest cathedral, as a means of locally perpetuat- 
ing the main object of Holweirs monument, a copy in marble of 
the tablet which bore the names of the principal sufferers. 




EJw. Fyrty Wm. Baillie, Esqrs.^ The Rev, Jervas 
Bellamy^ Messrs. Jenks^ Revdy^ Law^ Coaies, Vali- 
courts yebh^ Tortiano^ E. Pai>e^ S. Paj^e^ Grub^ Street, 
Harod, F, Johnstone, Ballard, N. Drake, Carse, 
Knapton, Gosling, DoJ, Dalrymple ; Captains Clay- 
ton, Buchanan, Witheriftgton ; Lieuts. Bishop, Hays, 
Bi<^gg% Simpson, y. Bellamy ; Ensigns Paccar J, Scot, 
Hastings, C, IVedderbum, Dumbleton ; Sea Captains 
Hunt, Osburne, Pumell ; Messrs, Carey, I^ech, Steven- 
son, Guy, Porter, Parker, Caulker, Bendalt, Atkinson, 
who vti/h sundry other Inhabitants, Military and 
Militia to the Number 0/12;^ Persons, were by the 
Tyrannic Violence of Siraj ud Dowla, Suba of Bengal, 
Suffocated in the Blcuk Hole Prison of Fort William 
in the Night of the 20th Day of June, 1 756, and pro- 
mtscuously thrown the succeeding Morning into the 
Ditch of the Ravelin of this Place, 
This 
Monument is Erected 
by 
7 heir Surviving Fellow Sufferer, 

J. Z. HOLWELL, 
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CHAPTER III. 
PHILIP FRANCIS AND HIS TIMES, 177479. 

1. Francis as Junius. 

It is a very remarkable coincidence, that there should have been 
living in Calcutta at the same time, the two men whose lives have 
since been the subject of more extraordinary investigation, than has 
been directed towards any statesmen of modern or probably ancient 
times. 

The whole public life of Hastings, we are told, " was subjected 
to a scrutiny unparalleled in the history of mankind." Perhaps 
the only life of which something similar can justly be said is, that 
of his colleague and bitter opponent, Philip Francis. It is true 
that only a portion of Francis's early career has come in for this 
exhaustive scrutiny, but that portion has been retrospectively ran- 
sacked, not only in its i)ublic, but in its private details as well. It 
has occupied the attention of the ablest writers and politicians, and 
taxed the ingenuity of the subtlest controversialists and critics ; 
their object being to trace his identity with that of the invisible 
political censor, whose writings to the public press under various 
pseudonyms, but especially that of Junius, created so profound a 
sensation in England in the early years of George the Third. The 
interest accordingly concentrated on the pre- Indian career of this 
remarkable man, has been so absorbing, that the years passed in 
India have been comparatively overlooked. For the student of 
Indian history, however, he should have an interest quite indepen- 
dent of his European celebrity. 

If (to give but a single instance) to be in advance of one's time 
is an indication of greatness. Sir Philip Francis must be ranked as 
a great Indian statesman. It is claimed for him in his biography 
that, within a short time after his arrival in Calcutta, he sketched 
out in a letter to the Prime Minister of England a plan for the 
government of India, which was not appreciated for many years, 
and was only adopted in its main features nearly a century later. 
It is also beyond doubt that he sent home a land-revenue schemo 
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for the '' permanent settlement " of Bengal,* which, though carried 
out by Lord Comwallis and associated with his name, was first 
officiallj planned and advocated by Francis; yet, unfortunately, 
this is the period of his career of which his biographers have least 
to say. 

Por the present, however, we are concerned rather with his per- 
sonal, than his official, life in India, and, with this view, it is 
proposed to recall two or three notable incidents in it which will 
biing before us some typical men and manners of Calcutta in the 
last century. And as the general reader may very pardonably 
now-a-days plead, that he has forgotten a good deal connected with 
the topic of the '* Letters of Junius,'' it may perhaps be allowable, 
for the better understanding of possible allusion afterwards, to 
devote this first chapter to something preliminary, touching the 
mysterious performance with which the name of Philip Francis is 
notoriously associated, and to refer as briefly as will serve for 
introduction to his European antecedents. 

To many readers such introduction will, of course, be super- 
fluous. 

Happily, it is now almost universally conceded that the calm of 
solution has settled on the once fiercely disputed question of the 
authorship of the "Letters of Junius" — a question henceforth 
likely to have but little attraction, save for the casual antiquarian, 
or the burrower amongst the curiosities of literary and political 
history. 

The claims of three dozen or more candidates to the equivocal 
honour, which were advocated from time to time, were hopelessly 
abandoned one after another. The case made out for the claim 
raised for Philip Francis, however, stands forth only the more con- 
vincingly, the ampler the investigation, the wider the range and 
nature of the scrutiny applied to it ; till at length a vast array of 
independent arguments and circumstances have been brought 
together with ever-accumulating force, which all tend to furnish 
the same conclusion, to lead to the one ultimate inference. To 
this accumulation of circumstantial evidence, has been added the 
material evidence afforded by the professional examination of the 
handwriting of Junius, minutely compared with that of Francis, 
and of some other candidates, by the late M. Chabot, the expert 
(published by the Hon. Mr. Twistleton some years ago), which 

* Prancui laid claim to this in the Hoosa of Commons in Febroary, 1806. 
in the debate on the erection of a monumeut to Lord Comwallii. 

s 2 
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annihilates all other claimants, and leaves no room for doubt that the 
hand which wrote the " Letters of Junius " was the hand of Philip 
Francis.* In the face of this last evidence, the stoutest believers 
in the inviolability of the Junian secret (notably the Quarferly 
Review) confessed themselves converts ; and even the late Mr. 
Hayward, Q.C., the most subtle and uncomi)romising of them all, 
the author of " The Franciscan Theory Unsound," was silenced. 

The marvellous fact thus became demonstrated, that the caustic 
writer, the audacious State satirist, whose accurate information and 
envenomed shafts perplexed and wounded even the highest, proved 
to be a clerk in the War OflSce, whose craft and subtlety in guard- 
ing the secret of his newspaper writings were such, that he was 
wholly unsuspected by his contemporaries, and that his name was 
never even mentioned in connection with the famous Letters, till 
forty years after the appearance of the last one. 

When "Junius Identified with a Distinguished Living 
Character" was published in 1814, Sir Philip Francis was an old 
man, retired from public life, but moving in the liighest society. 
He then shrank from the greatness thrust upon him, heavily 
weighted as it would have been with shame. He must have felt 
that to have acknowledged then that Junius and Francis were one, 
would have been to confess that, for some busy years of his early 
manhood, he had been a treacherous, dark intriguer — a marvel of 
duplicity and turpitude — a character that no abilities,t however 
splendid, no services however unrivalled, could redeem. Accord- 
ingly he disowned the impeachment in an evasive sort of way to 

* Mr. Hayward*8 contrihution to the Junian controveny under the aboye 
title (or '* More about Junius '*) ii said to have made a convert of the late 
Chief Justice Cock bum. " Five out of six of the best intellects of my ac- 
quaintance," writes Hay ward, " think the Franciscan theory rudely shaken, 
if not demolinhed." *' £ut Lady Palmerston wrote to him in January, 1868» 
"Many thanks for your pamphlet about Junius, which has amused and 
interested me very much. Sevtral of your objections are startling, but still I 
»m convinced Fmncis is the man ; and his manner, which I remember so well, 
was quite of a piece with bis dashing style of writing." Three years later 
(1871) when M. Chabnt's exhaustive analysis of the handwriting was published, 
no one came forward with an attempt to refute bis argument in favour of Frauds, 
which seemed to be unaHsailably based on the only foundation of any real 
value in such a controversy. (See Appendix B.) 

t Amongst the letters received in his youth, preserved by Philip Francis, 
was one from his father written to the clever boy at St Paul's School, which 
contains this pa^Bage — '* Genius and abilities are in general very happy 
possessions ; yet an injudicious use of them makes the possessors odious, and 
sometimes even contemptible." 
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the world, bat, at the same time, did not conceal from his second 
wife that he wished her to onderstand that it was true. 

The disappearance of Junius has been somewhat loosely described, 
as closely connected in time with the resignation of the War Office 
by Francis, an event that was the precursor of much scurrilous 
abuse of Lord Barrington, the Secretary at War, in the final letters 
to the public press written by Junius, not under that signature, 
but under several changes of pseudonym ; letters which are abso- 
lutely stupid in their vulgar malignity and abounding truculence, 
and strangely contrast with the choice, incisive language and the 
admirable style^ of which the author of Junius showed himself at 
one time to be master — especially in his earlier letters. The 
popular idea was that Junius ceased to write on his identity be- 
coming known to Ministers (it is suggested by Brougham that the 
discovery was probably made by the Secretary at War) ; and the 
question arose whether a prosecution should not be instituted. 
The story went that Lord Mansfield was consulted, but the Chief 
Justice, having had quite enough of the temper and obstinacy of 
Middlesex juries in the cases of the printers, strongly protested 
against courting a more signal defeat in the person of the principal, 
and recommended a humiliating resort to conciliatory, instead of to 
violent measures — that the dreaded Junius, in short, should be got 
rid of by hush-money. Junius himself said in the most emphatic 
of his writings, in the dedication of his collected letters to the 
English nation, ** If I am a vain man my gratification lies within a 
narrow circle. I am the sole depositary of my own secret^ and it 
shall perish with me." One would think that a secret shared in by so 
many, a secret that all England was on tip-toe to discover, would soon 
be on the high road to universal divulgence ; yet, in spite of this 
and of its inherent improbabilities, the story gained the credence of 
some high authorities. Lord Campbell, who adopted it from Lady 
Francis, a firm believer, thus gives the pith of it : " Junius, from 
the acquittal of the printers till the banning of the year 1772 
(when he made a treaty with the Government and for ever disap- 
peared), exercised a tyranny of which we can form little conception, 
living in an age when the press is more decorous, and we are able 

by law to restrain its excesses." "At last the 

great boar of the forest, who had gored the King and almost all his 
court, was conquered, not by the spear of a knight-errant, but by a 
little provender held out to him, and he was sent to whet his tusks 
in a distant land." The provender here alluded to was a seat in 
the newly-appointed Council to the GovernorGeneral of Lidia, 
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with a salary of ten thousand pounds a year. The story, however, 
was necessarily exploded on the publication, a few years ago, of the 
memoirs and correspondence of Sir Philip Francis, when it became 
evident that, during his time in India, he carried on a friendly 
correspondence with the Prime Minister, Lord North, who would 
have scorned the friendship of a newspaper assassin whom he had 
bribed to silence, and that^ whatever may have been the cause of 
his retiring from the War OflSce, he left it oshnsibly on good terms 
with the head of it. It also came to light that he lived ever after, 
both in India and England, in amicable, nay, even affectionate 
relations with his old chief, who we were asked to believe had the 
strongest reasons to at least suspect, that Francis was the man who, 
under a disguise, heaped on him such flowers of rhetoric as " the 
bloody Barrington," "the name that implies everything that is 
mean, cruel, false, and contemptible," the "fawning traitor to every 
party and person," the "assiduous parasite."* 

The tyranny of Junius alluded to by Lord Campbell depended a 
good deal, probably, on the well-concealed mystery of the author- 
ship, and is also aRcribable as much to the political circumstances 
under which he made his appearance, as to the force of his writings. 
The time was out of joint when he came to set it right The 
whole system of Parliamentary representation had become rotten. 
A well-meaning king, who, it must be allowed, had the courage of 
his convictions, and extraordinary tenacity of purpose, was adopting 
the scheme of personal rule (in which he was so thorough a believer), 
aided not by loyal, but by obsequious ministers. The people 
meanwhile were disgusted with the corruption of an oppressive 
oligarchy. The disease had reached such a critical period, that 
festering wounds, to be healed, had first to be exposed and opened 
up, and in this operation the pitiless knife of Junius did signal 
service. In castigating abuses, weapons in his armoury too 
frequently resorted to, were no doubt libel and shameful personal 
slander ; his aim was, perhaps, not purely the public welfare, but 
— — .1 ..Ji .. I . ■ 

* From Calcutta Francis wrote to Bamngton, telling bim of the distracted 
goTeminent, and adding, ** Again I commit myself to jonr lordship's patron- 
age." liord Barrington wrote back : ** 1 love you both (Clavering and 
Franci») so much that I cannot wish you to continne long in a situation so 
painful, though so creditable to you.*' On his return from India, Francis was 
a frequent gn^st at Brocket (Lord Barrington's), and lived with him in such 
intimacy, that, if there were no other reason for concealment, it would have 
been impossible for Francis to avow himself as Junius (so says Mr. Merivale). 
Lord Harrington did not die till 1793. 
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the result was the public gain. We should have difficulty now in 
understanding the extraordinary popularity of the writings of this 
formidable censor, unless we keep in view the stormy days when 
Qeorge the Third was young. Nevertheless, many of the letters of 
Junius are instructive and enjoyable reading still— all the more so, 
perhaps, that their wit has ceased to sting or their invective to enrage. 
Even to Francis' most intimate relatives his Indian appointment 
was a cause of wonder. An American cousin, a lawyer, writes to 
him: — 

*' I have perused the Regulation Bill carefully, and am of opinion 
that it will answer all your purposes effectually. It gives you vast 
power and a vast salary. But how did you get this appointment ? It 
is miraculous to me that a man should resign his office in 1772 ; and in 
1773, without any change of ministry, be advanced in so very extra- 
ordinary a manner. 

*' Tour merit and abilities I was always ready to acknowledge, sir, 
but I was never taught to think much of Lord Noi-th's virtue and 
discernment ; his treatment of you has in some measure redeemed him 
in my opinion." 

His biographer, Mr. Merivale, calls his appointment a " provoking 
mystery — an extraordinary promotion from the position of a young 
and obscure retired clerk in the War Office," thus re-echoing an 
objection of the Court of Directors when his nomination by 
Parliament was brough4^ to them. It is unfair thus to sum up 
his qualification for a high office by a reference to the comparatively 
humble one recently held. Let us see what his training had 
been. Immediately after leaving St. Paul's School, with the repu- 
tation of being its cleverest scholar, he was appointed to a clerkship 
in the Secretary of State's office. When only eighteen he was 
sent as secretary to General Bligh during the Expedition to the 
French coast, resulting in the destruction of Cherbourg. After 
that he was distinguished by being nominated secretary to a Special 
Embassy to Lisbon. Having thus gained much official experience 
and knowledge of men, at an exceptionally early age, he returned 
to the Secretary of State's office and betook himself to deep study 
of political science, and especially of the constitution and laws of 
England. We next find him selected to be occasional amanuensis 
during eighteen months to the great Pitt, a period and an occupa- 
tion to which Francis thus alluded long afterwards in the House of 
Commons : — " In the early part of my life I had the good fortune 
to hold a place very inconsiderable in itself, but immediately imder 
the late Earl of Chatham. He descended from his station to 
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take notice of mine, and he honoured me with repeated marks of 
liis favour and protection." After that he was given the respon- 
sible berth of chief clerk in the War Office, which he voluntarily 
resigned nine years afterwards, presumably because he was super- 
seded. His name was even known favourably to the King, who, 
^vriting to Lord North, says: — "As to the other gentlemen who 
have applied to you 1 do not know anything of their personal 
qualifications, except Mr. Francis, who is allowed to be a 
man of talents " (sic). Many a man without a fourth of these quah- 
lications has been appointed since to the Supreme Council in India, 
and it may be safely predicted will be in the future, without his 
nomination being called a mystery. Francis's own explanation is 
the simplest, and most probably the true one ; viz., he accidentally 
heard that one of the intended councillors (Mr. Cholwell) hail 
declined the nomination, and just in the nick of time Francis 
applied for it to Lord North, who wished to bring his Regulating 
Act cut and dried, with the proposed councillors named, before 
Parliament. He also said that Edmund Burke, though he opposed 
the New Indian Act, "spoke handsomely of me in debate as a very 
proper person for the office." 

The interest which Francis brought to bear was that of Lord 
Barrington, to whom, with a confidence which seemed to defy 
detection, he boldly applied, and from whom he got the most 
active and handsome support. The appointment took place in 
June, 1773 — i.e., fifteen months after Francis's retirement from 
the War Office. The merits of his antecedents were alone 
sufficient to get him an appointment which, it must be remem- 
bered, was practically going a-begging at the eleventh hour. It 
had also been declined by Burke, possibly by others. It will be 
seen later on how small the prize seemed to Francis on realization, 
and how little it satisfied his tastes or his great ambition. 

It is also necessary for a further elucidation of the "mystery " 
to bear in mind who his fellow-councillors from England were to 
be — two military officers. General Clavering and Colonel Monson,* 
with powerful connexions, to whose share these Indian loaves 
and fishes fell, mainly to satisfy Court and Parliamentary in- 

* I have to tbank Mr. Beveridf^^e for the knowledge that this wm the 
gallant Monton meotioned by Orme as serving with great bravery in the wars 
in the Camatic. It is a carious coincidence that one of Francis's colleagues was 
the friend and brother-in-arms of Sir Wm. Draper, who provoked some of the 
earliest letters of Junius. Clavering was Brigadier General at the attack o» 
Guadelope in 1759. He led the British force in person. 
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flaence. The presumption was never sanguinely entertained 
that, either by ability or previous training, were they fitted for 
the duties of the high and novel position assigned to them; 
and this was amply verified in the days, few and evil, allotted to 
them in Calcutta. Some make-weight therefore was essential ; 
and where could this have more suitably been found than in the 
hard-working, well-trained otficial of such varied experience as 
the ex-Chief Clerk in the War Office, who was then thirty-two 
years of age, and in the enjoyment of the full ripeness of his 
cultivated talents? Francis might be relied on for the brains 
and the work ; his colleagues for the deportment. That Francis 
himself complacently fell in with this apportioning of their 
respective functions is tolerably clear. In one of his earliest 
letters from India, written to the brother of Edmund Burke, he 
says, "When I see this glorious Empire, which I was sent to 
save and govern, tottering upon the verge of ruin," «fec. 

To Lord Clive he wrote, "Look sharp after the fate of your 
jaghire. ... I will not scruple to say to you what I have 
never suggested to any other person, that if I am recalled, or if an 
arrangement should take place under which I cannot exert myself 
with effect, you may as well take leave of Bengal for ever." 

When we mark the egotism here, we are not surpised to learn that 
his nickname in Calcutta was ** King Francis," "Francis the First." ♦ 

Though Philip Francis may in his early life have schemed as a 
political adventurer, and may have been disparagingly sneered at as 
" a mere War Office clerk " when selected for high preferment, it 
must not be forgotten that he justified the selection by the exhibi- 
tion of a virture which enabled him to look down on all his 
predecessors and most of his contemporaries, and which, standing 
supreme as a qualification for exalted position and influence in 
India, earned this florid, but truthful tribute to his memory from 
an ex-Lord Chancellor. 

" He had been an Indian satrap in the most corrupt times, and 
retired from the barbaric land washed by Ormus and Ind, the land 
of pearls and gold, with hands so clean and a fortune so moderate, 

* A Toluminons writer of pamphlets about Indian mitten (Price), who was 
an uncompromising foe to Francis, accounts for the above nickname tbna : 
*' Once in India an intrepreter was pressed by Francis to explain to an 
ambassador what a great man he (Francis) was, and being at a loss for a proper 
comparison to iUostrate his power, desired the msn to describe him as being 
the fifth part of a king." Price apostrophises Francis as "thou virtuous 
particle of a king." 
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that in the fiercest storms of faction no man ever for an instant 
dreamt of questioning the absolute purity of his administration."* 

Any modem Indian administrators who may perhaps be dreaming 
of fame, or even flattering themselves that their memory will out- 
live their generation, may derive some prospective consolation from 
the reflection, that this brilliantly-gifted man sojourned for six 
years of the prime of his life in Calcutta, waging a constant war 
against unscrupulous government, and endeavourmg to maintain, 
what he believed to be, the cause of right against wrong, and yet 
that he has left behind him scarcely the shadow of a name. Were 
Philip Francis to be mentioned in ordinary conversation in Calcutta 
to-day, his name would be unknown to many as that of an Indian 
statesman, or would be dimly recognized in connection with some- 
thing relating rather to social than official life. It would be 
associated probably with some passages in one of Macaulay's 
essays, and the question would be asked, if he were not the man 
who was angry because he did not land imder royal honours from 
Fort William ; or the remark would be hazarded that he was the 
profligate who ran away with somebody's wife, and then fought a 
duel about her with the Governor-General under a big tree on the 
maidan, or under two trees " so well known as the trees of destruc- 
tion," as the story sometimes goes. 

Let me, therefore, as my object is chiefly to gossip about old 
times, make a starting-point of the vaguely remembered circum- 
stances just alluded to, and endeavour to get rid of some of the 
inaccuracies with which time has embellished them. We may as 
well see in the first place what were the actual facts in connexion 
with the landing at Calcutta of Francis and his fellow-councillors, 
and what was the etiquette observed as placed on official record. 

Before recalling the incidents of the duel between the Governor- 
General and the senior member of the Council, a still more 
memorable duel which followed hard upon the landing of the new 
arrivals must be detailed. 

It may then be of interest to turn our attention more to the 
social doings of Francis and his contemporaries ; to take a look at 
their e very-day life, and to see what some of them thought of an 
Indian career. A survey, too, may be taken at the press and other 
institutions of Calcutta a hundred years ago. 

* Broagham evidently did not place Any TtAue on the insinnAtions of so 
rabid a political opponent as Major Scott, who challenged Francis in the House 
of Commons (1787) to acooont for the sonrce of the money which he brooght 
from India, over and above the savings from his official salary. 



Thi Arbital of Francis in CALCUTrA, 1774. 

There is no anecdote more frequently repeated regarding Calcatta 
and its passed-away celebrities than the one which tells of the 
chagrin and disappointment said to have been evinced by the 
newly-arrived Members of Council, because they were not received 
with a '' royal salute " on their landing at Chandpal Ghat on the 
19th October, 1774. The story, too, is paraded whenever it is 
desired to quote an apt illustration of mighty events springing from 
little causes. Thus Macaulay says : — 

<* The memben of Council expected a salute of twen^-one guns from 
the batteries of Fort William. Hastings allowed them only seventeen. 
They landed in ill -humour. The first civilities were exchanged with 
oold reserve. On the morrow commenced that long quarrel which, 
after distracting British India, was renewed in England, and in which 
aU the most eminent statesmen and orators of the age took active 
part on one or the other side." 

Two other well-known writers on India allude to the circumstance 
as though Philip Francis were the head and front of the vexation 
at the breach of etiquette, and therefore alone responsible for the 
subsequent embroilment ; and tradition as it exists to-day adopts 
this view, and Francis (possibly because he alone is of historical 
importance) is gibbeted by common consent when there is no 
evidence whatever to show that he was more to blame than his 
fellow-passengers in the new Council. Mr. Marshman says on the 
subject, speaking of Chandpal Ghat (Calcutta Review) : — 

** It was here that the author of Junius counted one by one the 
guns which boomed from the Fort, and found to his mortification 
that their number did not exceed seventeen, when he had expected 
nineteen. This circumstance appears to have laid the foundation of the 
implacable hatred he manifested towards Hastings, and which for six 
years exposed the administration of the country to contempt. Is it 
unreasonable to suppose that if his self-esteem had been gratified by 
two additional diargee of powder^ the unseemly and dangerous 
opposition, <ftc.'* 
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Sir John Kay follows suit, and holds up Francis in particular. 

**Aa they neared the batteries of Fort William they were greeted 
with a salute of nineteen g^uns. Having calculateKl, upon what 
reasonable grounds it is impossible to conjecture, that they would have 
been received with a royal salute, d^c, Fnmois, who had left England 
in a position to whidi no one would have touched a hat, was especially 
incensed. He appears at once to have drawn the sword and thrown 
awa^ tiie scabbanl. From that moment he became the bitter, unre- 
lentmg enemy of Warren Hastings, <fec." 

It will be seen that the two authors just quoted differ slightly in 
the number of guns given and expected. But no one refers to the 
authority on which such sweeping assertions are made. The 
following extracts from a musty blue-book will perhaps give a 
juster idea on the merits of this question than seems to be generally 
held. Whatever the new Members of Council may have said in 
society about the want of ceremony attending their landing, or 
whatever society may have said for them (which is just as likely), 
it is certain that they made no official complaint or representation 
about the slight, and there seems no ground whatever for attributing 
early action in the matter to Francis more than to anyone else. 
That some reflections on the inferred or apparent want of courtesy 
were freely indulged in socially is more than probable, and the fact 
of Hastings grappling with them before they had assumed a tangible 
official form was a blunder, as it laid him open to the retort of ''qui 
s'excuse s'accuse," which the opposition in their rejoinder (evidently 
from the pen of Francis) were not slow to avail themselves of. 

Before referring to official documents for information on this 
subject, we may see what can be gathered from contemporary 
private sources. It may be premised that the four Judges, appointed 
by the New Regulating Act for India, started from !&igland at the 
same time as the new Members of CounciL The former sailed in 
the Anson, the latter with their party in the AshbwnJiam, Francis 
was accompanied by his brother-in-law, Alexander Macrabie. 
Between the two a warm friendship of old standing existed. 
Amongst the many sins attributed to Francis, closeness in money 
matters was one ; but his treatment of his brother-in-law, a young 
man of about his own age, showed the utmost kindness and 
generosity. A few years before Francis resigned his War Office 
appointment, Macrabie had left England for Philadelphia where he 
had obtained the managing clerkship in some British mercantile 
house, but the place did not seem to suit him, and Francis, who 
was not over well off himself, wrote to him, " We have long since 
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agreed how easy it is to find fault, but whoever fails you, be always 
assured that my heart will ever be open ; in short, if you cannot 
determine on any plan where you are, you have nothing to do but 
to return to my house and stay in it until something else can be 
thought of." A month later he wrote again : " I need not repeat 
what I hope you are convinced of, that though all fail, my house is 
your sure retreat, so be not unhappy about a disappointment more 
or less."* When the Indian appointment came to Francis he 
provided for his brother-in-law with the post of private secretary. 
Macrabie repaid all this kindness with an affection amoimting to 
devotion. 

On the voyage, and in India afterwards, Macrabie kept a diary, 
some extracts from which find a place in the memoirs of Francis, 
who had preserved it among his own papers. The recorded 
observations of the secretary very probably reflect with tolerable 
accuracy the feelings of his chief, and of the other councillors ; he 
comments with jealous censoriousness on the inadequate attention 
bestowed on them. 

The Judges were the first who fell under his displeasure ; they 
monopolized all the homage while the ships anchored for ten days 
in Funchal Road, for the diary notes : — 

** We observe that tho commission with the great seal constantly 
attends the Judges. The Chief Justice has stolen a march on the 
gentlemen of the Council in point of precedence, a mark of distiuc- 
tion which takes from the dignity of the latter without doing any 
credit, in my opinion, to the other honourable gentlemen." 

A man in this frame of mind is on a pinnacle looking out for 
slights, which then, of course, are seen in abundance. 

At Madras the pestilent Judges are in the way again, but tho 
Secretary seems to have been comforted. 

' * Supreme Court always take the lead of us. They sail better than we 
do, and their charter gives them precedence, f Their worships landed 

* Bnt affectionate friends thongh they were, not even to him did Francit 
oon6de anything toachiogthe Jaoius mystery. Macrabie wrote from America 
to Francis in March, 1770, — *' Junius is the Mars of malcODteols. His letter to 
the King is ptwt all endurance as well as all compare — who the d«Til can he be ? *' 

t Francis himself thus remarks on this precedence : " The Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature, who is not a member of the Council, imme- 
diately takes place of all those persons (except the Governor) to whom the 
regency of the country is committed ; and the same pre-eminence is secured 
to the present puisne judges over those who shall sucoBed us in CoundL The 
natural conclusion in the mind of the native must be that the judicial is the 
fizBt power, and the judges the first persons in the State.*' 
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two days before us. What marks of honour and respect thej may 
have been distinguished by, I know not ; but nothing could exceed 
those shown to our party/' 

These extracts will be sufficient to show the morbid anxiety 
with which one individual, at all events, must have looked for- 
ward to the approaching official reception of "our party" at 
Calcutta. Accordingly he there resumes his censorship : — 

*^ Exactly at noon, a comfortable season for establishing the etiquette 
of precedency, the whole party are disposed in three boats, and both 
courts safely landed at the capital of their iurisdiction. llie proces- 
sion to the Governor's house beggars all aescription ; the heat, the 
confusion, not an attempt at regularity. No guards, no person to 
receive or to show the way, no state. *' 

His appetite for ceremonial distinction had, however, become so 
keen by this time, that he hints that even the smallest crumbs 
would have been acceptable ; for he adds, 

** But surely Mr. Hastings might have put on a ruffled shirt !" 

Francis himself, writing to a cousin in America a few days 
afterwards, says simply : " We landed here October 19, upon 
which occasion the acclamations were as loud and the congratula- 
tions as sincere as we expected." Not a word about the insufficiency 
of the guns in all the private writings. 

Only once does Francis himself refer to the reception at the 
landing; and then no doubt with displeasure, but he seems rather 
to be reflecting General Clavering's opinion than his own. The 
allusion occurs in a private memorandum reviewing public trans- 
actions since their arrival. 

' * The mean and dishonourable reception we met with at our li^niling 
gave Clavering the second shock." 

Francis's biographer did not attach much importance to his con- 
nection with the suggested cause of the terrible six years' war that 
followed, for he says in a footnote : ** The common story that the 
three new Members of the Council took offence at being greeted 
with a salute of nineteen guns only, instead of a royal salute, finds 
no confirmation that I can discover in the Francis papers." The 
biographer had probably never seen the despatches from which the 
following extracts are made. 

Extracted from Govemor-Generars letter to the Court of Direc- 
tors, dated 3rd December, 1774 : — 

'' I am ashamed to call the public attention to a subject so exceed- 
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ingly frivolous as that which I am now compelled to enter upon in my 
own further justification. They accuse me of having failed in paying 
them the honours due to them. Their accusation against me on this 
head is confined to the following particulars : Only seventeen guns 
were fired on their arrival ; troops were not drawn out to receive 
them ; they were met at m^ own house, and not at the Council-house ; 
there was a delay from Fnday till Monday, three dajrs, in the order 
for issuing the new commissions in Public Orders ; and, lastly, the 
proclamation of the new Government was not made with sufficient 
parade. 

^'To these five articles I must reply separately— 
**lgt — The orders given for the salutes were, that seventeen guns 
should be fired for the Chief Justice and the Judges ; the like number 
for General Clavering; fifteen, as ordered by the Court of Directors, 
for Sir Edwaid Hughes ; and thirteen for each of the Members of the 
Board, if they come separately ; if they should all arrive at the same 
time, the highest salute directed to be fired for the whole ; and this 
was agreeable to the practice which hitherto had been observed — I had 
no other rule to go by. They did arrive together, and were accord- 
ingly saluted with seventeen guns. 

*'2nd — If they had landed at the Fort, the garrison should have 
been under arms to receive them. It appeared to me unmilitary to 
draw troops out of garrison to compliment their landing at a distance 
from it. 

" 3rd. — If I could have defined their expectations of being received, 
not at my house, but at the Council-house, or if I could have imagined 
that this was considered a matter of any sort of significance, I cer- 
tainly should have answered their wishes ; but the circumstance 
neither occurred to myself, nor was it suggested to any other person. 
I thought then, and truly I think still, that the deputing the senior 
Member of the Board to wait on them in the river, and attend them 
to town, and the assembling of all the other gentlemen of the old 
Council at my house for their reception, were ample marks of atten- 
tion and respect to them. 

**4ih.—The delay of three days in issuing the commissions was 
occasioned by a request of mine, dictated by my feelings on first 
perusing them. I had before received private intimation of their pur- 
I)ort, but my information was not complete, and I was hurt at the 
extraordinary reduction of my authority which was to take place, and 
the apparent inconsistency of investing the second person in the 
administration with greater ostensible powers than the first. While 
I was agitated by these considerations, I requested this time to deter- 
mine within myself whether I would accept of this new Government, 
or conclude the period of my services to the Company with the close 
of the late administration, before they were published ; and when my 
request was acquiesced in, I did not expect to have found it stated as 
an exceptionable part of my conduct. 

*^bth. — With respect to the want of parade in proclaiming the new 
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Government, the members of the Board have themaelves been to blame 
for any deficiency in this particular. They formed a majority, and might 
have ordered what pomp and ostentation they pleased, but it is extot- 
ordinary that they should agree to measures and then throw the blame 
of them upon me. I am averse to parade myself, and have never 
used it. I proposed a written advertisement as the usual mode of 
proclamation here ; they thought a military attendance necessary, 
which was accordingly ordered to attend upon the Sheriff, whom I 
thought the proper officer to pirblish a Civil Government. But it may 
be necessary to remark that if there was any de6ciency of respect in 
my conduct on the above occasion, it could not be personally intended 
against them, since the new Government was its object, and I myself 
had the highest interest in the honours paid to it, being the head of 
that Government. * 

'* Upon the whole, I must remark that I paid them higher honours 
than had ever been paid to persons of their rank in this country ; as 
]iigh even as had been paid to Mr. Yansittart and Lord Olive, when they 
came in the first station as Governors, men whose names will ever 
stand foremost in the memoirs of the people of this country, and who 
merited as much from their employers as any who have filled, or are 
likely to fill, that station. I wrote letters severally to the three 
gentlemen at Madras, bespeaking their confidence, as a measure 
necessary to the safety of the Company. The Board sent their senior 
member down the river to meet them ; and, as a mark of personal 
respect from me. one of the gentlemen of my staff attended them ; 
the whole Council assembled at my house to receive them on their 
landing. What more could I do without derogating from my own 
rank ? But they seem to have considered themselves as the Govern* 
ment, and to have required the honours done to it entire to be paid to 
their own persons, forgetting that they were only a part, and that it 
was from the head they expected such concessions." 

Extracted from minute of General Clavering, Colonel Monson, 
and Mr. Francis, dated 1 1th January, 1775, and received in London 
the 18th of July, 1775, containing observations and remarks on the 
Governor-General's appeal to the Court of Directors, of the 3rd of 
December, 1774 : — 

**21. Some inattention to ceremonies on the part of the Governor 
in the mode of our reception is supposed to nave had a share in 
creatine or confirming in us those hostile resolutions which we are 
accused of having formed against him. The first objection we make 
to all that the Governor has said on this article is, that it is a defence 
without a charge. We leave it to our superiors to judge what sort of 
consciousness is implied in so hasty an anticipation of charges not 
advanced against him. 

** 22. Our second objection would be to his statement of the facts, 
if we thought it worthy of ourselves or consistent with the prosecu- 
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tion of business of a far heavier nature, to descend to such a detail. 
As for the rest, we hope it will be thought too much to be believed, 
on no better evidence than Mr. Hastings's bare afi^mation, that we 
are capable of engaging in measures which, if they are such as he 
describes them, may subvert an empire, merely to revenge an omission 
of ceremony, for which the slightest concession from Mr. Hastings 
ought to have been so sufficient an excuse, that we could not have 
declined accepting it without betraying an injudicious appearance of 
hostility to him and disgracing ourselves. 

** 23. If the charges of a personal failure in the respects due to Mr. 
Hastings had had any foundation whatsoever, we think it ought not 
to have been described by so gro^s a term as that of a * warfare of 
scurrility.' The expressions to which he hims**lf applies and confines 
that description are on record, and referred to by himself. Our 
superiors will judge whether they have a reference to the public 
measures of the late administration, or personally to Mr. Hastings ; 
and whether, supposiog them to be directed ai^ainst measures omy, 
they were or coiud be Uk> strong for the occasion. " 

Before Francis hod been six months in India he wrote a letter 
to the Prime Minister, showing how he at first strangely under- 
valued the ability of Hastings. " If in this or any other instance 
the Governor-General's conduct, or the motives I attribute to him, 
should appear upon examination to imply a weakness and want of 
judgment in him that exceed probability, I can only say, with an 
appeal to your Lordship's future observation, that without denying 
him some little talentis of the third or fourth order, we were as 
much deceived with regard to his abilities and judgment as to his 
other qualifications." Macaulay's sagacity gave him the deeper 
insight into Hastings which, no doubt to his cost, Francis got later. 
'* Quick and vigorous as his intellect was, the patience with which 
be endured the most cruel vexations till a remedy could be found 
resembled the patience of stupidity." " Of the numerous servants 
of the Company who have distinguished themselves as framers of 
minutes and despatches, Hastings stands at the head. He was, 
indeed, the person who gave the official writing of the Indian 
Grovemment the character which it still retains. He was matched 
against no common antagonist But even Francis was forced to 
xcknowledge, with sullen and resentful candour, that there was no 
x)ntending against the pen of Hastings." 



CHAPTER IV. 
PHILIP FRANCIS AND HIS TIMES. 

2. NUNCOMAR, 1775. 

" An Indian Government has only to let it be understood tibat it 
wishes a particular man to be ruined, and in twenty-four hours it will 
be furnished with grave cjiargen, supported by depositions so fall aiid 
circumstantial, that any person unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity 
would regard them as decisive . . . Hastings was now regarded 
as helpless. The power to make or mar the fortune of every man in 
Bengal had passed, as it seemed, into the hands of the new Council- 
lors It would have been strange indeed if, at such a 

J'uncture, Nuncomar had remained quiet. That bad man was stimu- 
Eited at once by malignity, by avarice, and by ambition. Now was 
the time to be avenged on his old enemy, to wreak a grudge of seven- 
teen years, to establish himself in the favour of the majority of the 
Cjuncil, to become the greatest native in Bengal. From the time of 
the arrival of the new Councillors, he had paid the most marked 
CDurt to them, and had in consequence been excluded, with all 
indignity, from the Government-house. He now put into the hands 
of Francis, with great ceremony, a paper containing several charges of 
the most serious description. By this document Hastings was accused 
of putting offices up tor sale, and of receiving bribes for su£fering 
offenders to es<^e .... The triumph of Nuncomar seemed to 
be complete. He held a daily levee, to which his countrymen resorted 
in crowds, and to which, on one occasion, the majority of the Council 
condescended to repair. His house was an office for the purpose of 

receiving charges against the Go venor- General On a 

sudden, Calcutta was astounded by the news that Nuncomar had been 
taken up on a charge of felony, committed, and thrown into the 
common gaol. The crime imputed to him was that six years before 
he had forged a bond. The ostensible prosecutor was a native. But 
it was then, and still is, the opinion of everybody, idiots and 
biographers excepted, that Hastings was the real mover in the business. 

The rage of the majority rose to the highest point. They protested 
against the proceedings of the Supreme Court, and sent several urgent 
messages to the Judges, demanding that Nuncomar should be admitted 
to bail. The Judges returned haughty and resolute answers. All that 
the Council could do was to heap honours and emoluments on the 
family of Nuncomar ; and this they did. In the meantime the assizes 
commenced ; a true bill was found ; and Nuncomar was brought 
before Sir Elijah Impey and a jury composed of Englishmen. A great 
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qnantibr of contradictory swearing, and the necenity of having every 
word of the evidence interpreted, protracted the trial to a meet unusual 
length. At last a verdict of guilty was returned, and the Chief Justice 
pronounced sentence of death on the prisoner. 

That Impey ought to have respited Xiuncomar we hold to be perfectly 
dear. Whether the whole proceeding was not illegal, is a question. 
But it is certain, that whatever may have been, according to technical 
rules of construction, the effect of the Statute under which the trial 
took place, it was most unjust to hang a Hindoo for forgery. The 
law which made forgery capital in England was passed without the 
smallest reference to the state of society in India." 

The foregoing passages from Macaulay's essay on Warren Has 
tings give the pith of the historical incident, to some account of 
which it is proposed to devote this chapter. 

On looking to the record of the train of occurrences which con- 
spired to give importance and political significance, to the first great 
criminal trial before the new Supreme Court at Calcutta, and to the 
circumstances attending it, we trace the active bi*ain and buny pen 
of Philip Francis, and see that he was a prime mover in those 
events. He had colleagues who anted with him, it is true, but so 
ffreatly did this aggressive man tower over them, and over all his 
Calcutta contemporaries —but one— in ability, energy, and subtlety, 
that the eye is idly bent on those, their prattle is comparatively of 
no account Indeed, it may treasonably be said, that had Philip 
Francis never been to India, the trial or the execution of even so 
prominent a native as Nuncomar, would have been but a nine days' 
wonder ; history would have had no cognizance of it 

Again, when Francis's fellow actors had long passed away, the 
course of events led to the half-forgotten forgery drama, bein;^ 
brought into stronger light than ever on another stage ; even there 
while the story of Nuncomar, and of the alleged political and judi- 
cial atrocities of which he had been the victim, is being passionately 
told in all its harrowing details to an English audience, behind the 
scenes we see Philip Francis — *' the voice is Jacob's voice, but the 
hands are the hands of Esau." 

Therefore, as the perioii of Calcutta life with which these sketches 
deal, is that indicated in the title of '* Philip Francis and his Times," 
the trial of Nuncomar claims early notice. 

It is not proposed just now to follow at any length in the well- 
trodden steps of those who have discussed the political or technical 
features of the prosecution and its result The object rather is to 
look back for a little across the intervening century, and while 

F 2 
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bringing into light from mouldy volumes, a few of the dimly remem- 
bered facts and circumstances attending a celebrated trial and execu- 
tion, to recall the names of some of the more prominent actors in 
a scene which brought Calcutta into such unenviable notice a little 
over one himdred years ago. Which profoundly moved public feeling 
in England, engaging the scrutiny of her Parliament, and exercising 
the keenest attention of some of her greatest orators and statesmen, 
one of whom, Edmund Burke, is described as having had " as lively 
an idea of the execution of Nuncomar • as of the execution of Dr. 
Dodd." 

From his earliest days Nuncomar was employed in various offi- 
cial capacities under the (Native) Government of Bengal. In the time 
of Siraj ud Dowla he was Governor of Hoogly. From then, during 
the several changes of government in Bengal, he led an intriguing, 
aspiring, and unprincipled career. Though his life had not been 
free from some adverse vicissitudes, his talents and experience 
gained liim wealth, and his services to the Government at Murs- 
hidabdd, and to that of the Company at Calcutta, raised him to the 
position of a very influential and conspicuous personage in Bengal. 
The title of Maharajah was conferred upon him by the Emperor 
Shah Alam about 1764. . In appearance he has been described as tall 
and majestic in person, robust, yet graceful. When the misfortune 
which has immortalized his name befell him he was nearly seventy 
years of age. 

When the charge of forgery was laid against Nuncomar on the 
6th of May, 1775, Mr. Justice Lemaistre happened to be the sitting 
magistrate ; for the judges of the Supreme Court were then also 
justices of the peace for Calcutta, an objectionable arrangement, 
which involved the eventual trial of a prisoner at the assizes, by a 
judge who had already come to a conclusion as to his guilt. Le- 
maistre requested the assistance of Mr. Justice Hyde, who attended 
with him the whole day till ten o'clock at night, " when, no doubt 
remaining in the breast of either of us upon the evidence on the 
part of the Crown," a commitment was made. 

ITie following copy of their warrant will explain matters, and 
will show that two of the judges who afterwards took a most pro- 
minent part in the trial, thus early applied the statute law which, 
made forgery in Calcutta not a misdemeanour, but felony, and so 

* I have retained this faulty spelling because the adoption and use of it by 
the great ones of the past have naade it clissic : — 

Nand(a) KUroar would be more correct ; the word means the son of Nanda 
— a name of Krishna. — (Beveridge). 
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far committed themselves to an opinion upon what afterwards 
appeared to be a doubtful, or at all events very arguable, point of 
law. 

" To the Sheriff of the Toum of Calcutta and Factory of Fort IViUiam in 
Bengal, and to the Keeper of His Majesty's prison at Calcutta. 

''Receive into your custody the body of Maharajah Nuncoomar 
herewith sent you, charged before us upon the oaths of Mohund 
Persaud, Cumal-uil-Dien Ahan and others, with feloniously uttering 
as true a false and counterfeit writing oblatory, knowing the same 
to be false and counterfeit, in order to defraud the executors of 
Bolakee Doss, deceased : and him safely keep until he shall be 
dischaiged by due course of law. 

"S. C. Lemaistre.**^ 
** John HIydb. 

''Given under our hands and seals this sixth day of May in the 
year of Our Lord 1776." 

It may be here explained that the bond or deed which the 
accused was charged with uttering, knowing it to be forged, pur- 
ported to be the acknowledgment of a debt to him from a native 
shroff or banker, incurred several years before. The banker died 
in June, 1769, and when his affairs were being wound up some 
few months afterwards, Nuncomar's bond was, with the other 
claims, settled by the executors ; on its being paid, Nuncomar can • 
celled it (by tearing it downwards at the top for a couple of inches), 
and gave a receipt in satisfaction of his claim. These documents, with 
others relating to the banker's estate, found their way afterwards into 
the Mayor's Court, presumably in its capacity as a court of probate. 
Other money also of the deceased banker came into Nuncomar's 
possession, but the amount of that in this bond alone was nearly 
70,000rs. ; if this was obtained by fraud, the crime was one of great 
enormity, for it deprived the shroff's family of half their substance. 
It was the betrayal of a trust, too, which in all countries, even the 



* The punphleteeriog ship captaio, Joe Price (who at the entuing aisi 
tarred on the Grand Jury), has a cuiiout statement aboat this oommittent in 
one of hie letters to Barke, viz., ** It is very siogular that the jndge who com- 
mitted the rajah was on but indifffrent terms with Mr. Hastings — no enmity 
between the men themselves ; it was a lady war, which sometimes will eogsge 
and draw aside the attention of the wisest of mankind. I mention this be- 
cause it wss confidently said that the justice acted in obedience to the wishes 
of the Grovenor.*' When only one justice was referred to, Lemaistre was 
most likely to be the man. Could it be that he was too attentive, or possibly in- 
sufficiently so, to the favourite, Mrs. Imhoff, and thereby aroused the dis- 
pleasure in the celestial mind 7 
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most wicked men have been found reluctant to violate; for the dead 
man had been his friend, and said to Nuncomar, who came to see him 
in his last illness : " Here are my wife and daughter : I recommend 
them to your care, and I wish you to behave to them as you have 
behaved to me.* 

When the two Justices were about to go away, Mr. Jarrett, an 
attorney, came in and requested to be heard on the part of the 
prisoner. He represented that l^uncomar "was a person of very 
high rank, of the caste of Brahmins," and that he would be defiled 
if placed in the common gaol. But it appeared there was no other, 
place to confine him in, and the Judges considered it improper that 
he should be sent to a private house. 

Under pressure they agreed to consult the Chief Justice, which 
they proceeded to do at once at the Chief Justice's house. 

The result of the conference was the following note to Mr. 
Tolfrey, the Under-Sheriff :— 

" Upon consultation with the Lord Chief Justice, we are all clearly 
of opinion that the Sheriff ought to confine his prisoner in the common 
gaol upon this occasion. 

**S. C. Lemaistbb." 

The prisoner was committed on Saturday; on the Monday 
following he sent a verbal message to the Chief Justice through the 
latter's moonshee, saying that he could not eat, drink, or bathe in 
the place where he was confined without losing his caste. The 
Chief Justice sent back the messenger to learn from him how he 
might be accommodated, to which Nuncomar made answer: "That 
the only accommodation consistent with his caste was, that he should 
live in a house in which no Christian or Mussulman had ever been, 
or should be admitted, and that he might be at liberty to wash once 
a day in the Ganges." 

On being told that such indulgences were impossible, he con- 
tinued to abstain from food, and sent a petition to Government 
setting forth the danger he was in of losing his caste, owing to his 
close confinement, although the jailer had given up two good rooms 
in his own quarters to him and his attendants, which were detached 
from the rest of the prison. 

At a meeting of the Council on 9th May, 1775, General 
Clavering says : — " I acquaint the Board that I received a letter 
from Mr. Joseph Fouke, who is just come from visiting Maharajah 
Nuncomar, acquainting me that it is the opinion of the people who 

* Mr. Beveridge : *' NMid* Kumar," p. 31. 
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•re about him that they do not think he can live another day 
without drink. He says his tongue is much parched, but that hia 
spirit is finn. In the conversaiion that he had with the Ri^ah, 
the Bi^ah told him, '' Don't trouble yourself about me ; the will of 
Heaven must be complied with. I am innocent" 

Government directed the Sheriff to wait on the Chief Jostice, 
and represent to him the situation of the prisoner. 

In answering this, Sir Elijah sent the opinions* of some pundits 
on this subject, who, having visited Nuncomar in confinement, 
declared that he could not perform his ablutions, nor eat where 
Christians or Mahommedans inhabited ; but that, if he did so, he 
might be absolved by penance (prauschit). Against these opinions 
Nuncomar protested, and desired that other pundits might be 
consulted at Nuddea, who were of a higher caste and better informed. 
This favour having been denied him, he persisted in his resolution 
of dying rather than defile himself. 



* Drtuulatumi of the opiniuns of ths four PmndiU, A'tM^n Jewan Smnmai, 
Bamniner Smrw^k, At ten Oopal Surmak, and O'ouret Camnt SurwuJk^ wUh 
ftMtiamed hg l^tpeg, Chamben, and LemaiUre at Impey't koutt. 

If » Brahmin ii ooofincd, wathet, e«tt, and drinks in » booM wlMrt » 
IfiMWiliiiiii or otlkcrt Mw% he mnit do tho penanoe known bj tho nanM 
cbnadrMtn, bol m UmI fpadat of penanoo lasts for ons month' and as Iha 
mtuk of this aft have not ttrsngth for so long a peoaaos, it has boon altsrvd, 
aad insttti of performing chnndraeon the Brahmin most forfeit eight mUeh 
oo«m and their calvee ; bat if it »>hoiild so happen that the Brahmin ia poor 
aad onable to do this, he most paj thirtj-«ight cawns and seven pons of 
eowrlee*; haTing paid the Brahndas for tlie trouble they will have in his 
afliir,* and haviag paid for the serraod, or deanslng cake,^ and fed a eow, the 
Brahmin is parifi«d. 

The abore penanoe is for one daj, and the same penance mnst be performed 
ior every day he remains in oonflnement 

▲ Brahmm who Is confined within four walls of a prison in which Mosml- 
maas and others live, and is permitted to inhabit a honte not under the same 
foof with them, though within the walls, to perform his ablatioas with water 
of the Ganges, and to eat and drink of things mix«d with the water ol that 
livsr, and who washes with and drinks of the water of the Ganges, when he Is 
•■lat Ubertj wttl not loee his caste. 

Expl a nm tU m of tkg Pundits, 

* In andeat times, when men lived to the age uf one thousand jears, them 
alrsBgth was pioportionatelj greater, and thcj oould faH a month or moc« 
withoiit endiiigering their lives, or withoat coosideriog it a verj eevere 



* The price of a milch cow, with its calf, is from three to four raptes^ and 
the valne of the cowries is aboat eight rupees. 

* Seldom amonnti to above two mpees. 

^ The cake is not valned at more than stz annaa. 
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On Wednesday, the 10th of May, the Chief Justice sent Dr. 
Murchison (father of the late Sir Roderick) to see him, who 
tloubted that he had been entirely without food since Saturday, 
but reported that if he had been without sustenance for the time 
above mentioned, it was necessary he should take some before the 
next morning. It was after this report apparently, that, according to 
the evidence of Matthew Yeandle, the jailer, the Chief Justice, on 
the night of the 10th, tried to get Lemaistre to consent to let the 
prisoner go outside the prison gate, but Lemaistre would not give 
his sanction. However, Yeandle was empowered by Impey (and by 
Hyde, it is presumed, as he too was present when the jailer came 
to the Chief Justice's house) to grant the permission. It may be 
inferred, I think, from the jailePs deposition on this subject^ that 
this indulgence was only to be for once, and for the purpose 
of taking the sustenance suggested by Dr. Murchison. On 
Yeandle's hastening back with the permission about 10 o'clock at 
night, the prisoner did not then avail himself of it, but waited till 
between 10 and 12 o'clock next forenoon, when " he walked to the 
outside of the said prison without any assistance, and did not 
appear anyways exhausted, and had recovered his speech and 
talked in the same tone of voice he usually did." 

Eventually a tent was pitched for him on the top of an outhouse 
Avithin the prison walls. His counsel often visited him in prison, 
and believed ** his mind was perfectly at ease on that subject " 
(accommodation). All his friends, too, had free access to him, 
amongst whom were the witnesses who afterwards appeared in his 
defence. He was also visited by the aide-de-camp and by the 
secretary to General Clavering, and by other Europeans (friends of 
" the majority ")*, and messages of condolence were sent him by the 
ladies of General Clavering's household and by Lady Anne Monson. 
At no period of his incarceration was he ironed. His food con- 
sisted of sweetmeats for the most part. 

The Criminal Sessions following the commitment of Nuncomar 
were opened on the 3rd of June, before the Chief Justice and the 
three puisne judges. 

Pending the erection of a new court-house, on the Esplanade 
where its successor stands now, the sittings of the Supreme Court 
were at first held in the old Mayor's Court, on the site of the 

* In the preceding month, when Nunoomar and Mr. Fouke were oharged by 
Hastings with conspiracy, and the judges had seen cause sufficient for holding 
them to bail, the three new members of Council paid Noncomar the compli- 
ment of a visit at his house. 
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present St Andrew's Church. This was a somewhat spacious 
huildingy but consisting only of a ground floor and one storey ; a 
long room in the latter was used for the conducting of trials, and 
also for the purposes usually served by public assembly rooms, 
lliis structure was pulled down in 1792. 

There is no record of the cases which may have occupied the 
earlier days of the term ; they were probably unimportant Tha 
King v. Nwicomar was called on the 8th of June. 

lie following gentlemen composed the jury : — 



John Robinson {foreman), 
Edward Scott 
Bobert Macf arlin. 
Thomas Smith. 
Edward EUerington. 
Joseph Bernard Smith. 



John Ferguson. 
Arthur Adie. 
John Ck>llis. 
Samuel Touchet. 
Edward Sutterthwaite. 
Charles Weston. 



From an observation which the Chief Justice made in his charge, 
viz , " Tou have been resident long in the country, some I see who 
were bom here," it may be inferred that at least two of the jury 
were Eurasians. It is unlikely that there were more, because a 
Native, owing perhaps to prejudice, would as a rule much prefer to 
eutrust his interests to the pure European than to the Eurasian, 
and would have weeded out the latter element in his challenge. 
Mr. Weston was probably one of the gentlemen bom in the country, 
but his well-known character for benevolence the most catholic, 
would have overcome such prejudice. Joseph Smith was at the 
time a "junior merchant" in the Civil Service. The prisoner had 
the privilege of challenging twenty on the panel ; he exerted it in 
the cases of eighteen, reading their names out from a paper in his 
hand. Amongst those directed to stand aside were Richard John- 
son (also in the Civil Service), Bernard Messink — who afterwards 
was connected with the Indian Gazette — and Tilly Kettle, the artist, 
who soon after took the Chief Justice's portrait. So far as intel- 
ligence goes there ought to have been no lack of it in the class 
whence the petty jury was drawn. 

The name of the counsel for the Crown was Mr. Durham, for the 
defence Mr. Farrer (with him Mr. Brix). Farrer was the first ad- 
vocate admitted by the Supreme Court ; he had only arrived in India 
in the previous October. He made such good use of his time that 
he retired in less than four years with £60,000 (so says Price). 

His purse would have been still fatter perhaps but for his gam- 
bling experience. Francis alludes to Barwell as *' sitting up all night 
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winning Farrer's money." He afterwards sat in Parliament for 
Wareham. The aliquid amari in his lot was that his health never 
recovered the fatigue and anxiety of the Nuncomar triaL He was 
a close ally of Francis ; this should be kept in mind should any 
bias appear in his evidence at the impeachment of Impey. Francis 
writes in his diary, " March, 1778, Farrer going to England ; under- 
stands my cause there heartily." 

After the jury had been sworn, an objection was made by Farrer, 
at the instigation of his client, to the gentleman who it was pro- 
posed should interpret during the trial " as being connected with 
persons whom the prisoner considered as his enemies." 

This was Mr. Alexander Elliot, ** eminently skilled in the Persian 
and Hindustani languages," an intimate friend both of the Governor- 
General and of the Chief Justice, and, strange to say, son of Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, who took so leading a part in the House of Commons 
on the motion for the impeachment of Impey thirteen years after- 
wards.* He could scarcely have been twenty years of age at tlustime. 

Chief Justice, — ^The principal interpreter of the Court is absent. 
The gentlemen of the jury have heard the interpretation of the 
assistant interpreters on other occasions. Do you, gentlemen, think 
we shall be able to go tlirough this cause with the assistance of 
those interpreters only 1 

Jury, — We are sure we shall not be able. 

Chief Justice, — It is a cruel insinuation against the character of 
Mr. Elliot 

[Here Mr. Elliot begged he might decline interpreting.] 

Chief Justice.— We must insist upon it that you interpret You 
should be above giving way to the imputation. Your skill in the 
languages and your candour will show how little ground there is for it 

Counsel, — I hope Mr. Elliot doesn't think the objection came 
from me ; it was suggested to me. 

Chief Justice, — Who suggested iti 

Counsel, — I am not authorized to name the person. 

* Young Elliot died early in India (1778). Hastings was much attached to 
him, and wrote some verses to his memory in imitation of Horace. Sir Gilbert^ 
in writing to his wife (Febniaiy, 1788) of Hastings at his impeachment, says, 
" I never saw Hastings till to-day, and had not formed anyuiing like a just 
idea of him. I never saw a more miserable-lookiog creature, but indeed he 
has so much the appearance of bad health, that I do not suppose he resemblaa 
even himself. He looks as if he could not live a week. I always feel uncom- 
fortable in the reflection of his connections with Alick, and I cannot say I was 
insensible to the idea of seeing him to-day." 
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The jury then, as well as the prisoner's counsel, begged that Mr. 
Elliot wonld act as interpreter. 

When the prisoner was ordered to the bar to be arraigned, Farrer 
asked that he should not be put into the dock, but be allowed a 
place near his Counsel ; nor that he should be obliged to hold up 
his hand, but be allowed to identify himself by declaring that he 
was the person arraigned. Both requests were refused. 

He was arraigned and the indictment read. Then followed a deal 
of technical skirmishing where various legal points were raised and 
dispoeed of. The most important of these was a plea to the juris- 
diction of the Court which was read. The Chief Justice gave a 
decided opinion against it, and was concurred with by Hyde and 
Lemaistre. Whether Justice Chambers said anything or not, Mr. 
Farrer (whose evidence before the impeachment committee is the 
authority^ could not remember. This plea, however, was withdrawn 
for technical reasons, " more especially as the Court had so strongly 
intimated an opinion that if not withdrawn, but left to be formally 
decided against as upon a record, that in that case the defendant 
would be precluded from pleading over not guilty to the indict- 
ment" 

Mr. Justice Chambers then called for the indictment ; and after 
reading it said he had great doubts whether or not it was well laid, 
being for a capital felony on the 2nd George II. ; that he conceived 
ih'ii act was particularly adapted to the local policy of England for 
commercial and other reasons ; *' that he thought the same reasons 
did not apply to the then state of Bengal" {sic Calcutta?); "that 
it would be sufficient, and as far as the Court ought to go, to con- 
sider Bengal in its then state, as upon the same footing that Eng- 
land had been between the statute of 5th Elizabeth and that of 
2nd George II." 

^ He therefore proposed from the Bench that that indictment 
ahould be quashed and that the prosecutor might be at liberty to 
prefer a new one." The Chief Justice and the other two judges 
were, however, of a contrary opinion, and considered that the trial 
ongbt to proceed.* 



* Impcy ftt the bar of the Hoom of Commons i&id thM CbMiibcn made 
tye prr»po d tloo more in favortm vxUb than from any tonnd r«Aeon in Uw ; and 
added toAt be then nndentood tbnt ChMsben was convinced he was wrong by 
lapejr's arguments i ** be moet certainly acqniMoed ; I never understood bim 
lo bare been orermled, and bis subsequent oondoct, if any doubt could be en- 
twiaiaed, provea most manifestly tbat be was not." Nevertheless, Chambers' 
eap r essioB ol opialoo about the indictment made this strong imprearioa 
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This interposition of one of the Judges anticipated a similar 
objection to the indictment which the defendant's advocates were 
prepared to make, and they thought it prudent to let it rest on the 
grounds which had been stated. 

After some further sparring the prisoner was called on peremp- 
torily to plead — "Mr. Justice Lemaistre adding, to the best of my 
recollection, under the pain of being considered as standing mute," 
— ue,y under the pain of being convicted. He accordingly pleaded 
not guilty in due form. On the plea of not guilty being recorded, 
the prisoner was asked by whom ho would be tried, to which he 
answered, " by God and his peers.*' 

The Court asked whom the Eajah considered as his peers % His 
counsel said he must leave that to the Court. 

Chief Justice: "A peer of Ireland tried in England would be 
tried by a common jury. The Charter directs that in all criminal 
prosecutions the prisoner should be tried by the inhabitants of the 
town of Calcutta being British subjects." The issue which the 
Court had to try was whether the jewels-bond* was genuine or not : 

on the pri8oner*8 Coansel : "I thought at the time, »nd even until within a few 
days of the priBoner's execution, that this was a certain presage of his life being 
safe, let the event of the verdict be what it might, and such my opioion I re- 
peatedJy communicated both to the prisoner and to his friends, as well as to 
Mr. Monson, General Clavering, ^c, &c" He also advised Nuncomar to 
arrange for sending a person to England " in case the verdict should be against 
him." There is a good deal in Farrer's evidence which suggests that he had 
no great confidence in his client's case. 

* Some readers may be curious to see the wording of this document ; it was 
written in Persian ; the following translation may perhaps make more clear 
what has already been said about it, viz. : — 

" I who am Bolaukee Doss. 
"As a pearl necklace, a twiated kulgah, a twitted serpache (ue., turban 
ornaments) and four rings, two of which were of rubies and two of diamonds, 
were deposited by Rogonaut-Roy Geoo on account of Maharajah Nundocomar 
Bahadur, in the month of Assar in the Bengal year 1165 (1758) with me in 
my house at Moorshedabad, that the same might be sold ; at the time of the 
defeat of the army of the Nabob Meer Mahomed Cossim Cawn, the monev and 
effects of the house together with the aforesaid jewels were plundered and 
carried away. In the year 1172 Bengal style (1765) when I arrived in Cal- 
cutta, the aforfsaid Maharajah demanded the before-mentioned deposit of 
jewels. I could not produce the deposit when demanded, and on aooonnt of 
the bad state of my affairs was unable to pay the value thereof. I therefore 
promise and give it in writing that when I shall receive back the sum of two 
lakhs of rupees and a little above, which is in the Company's cash at Dacca, 
according to the method of reckoning of the Company, I have agreed and 
settled, that the sum of forty-eight thousand and twenty-one sicca rupees is 
the principal of the amount of the said deposit of jewels which is justly doe 
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its publication was not denied : if forged there could be no doubt 
that the prisoner knew it to be so. 

The evidence on the part of the Crown purported to show that 
Bolaukee Doss not only did not execute the bond, but never owed 
the money, that its statements were all false and its attestations 
all foi^eries, &c., &c 

The evidence for the defence, on the other hand, maintained that 
the whole business was genuine, and witnesses were produced who 
saw the deed executed, and who gave a detailed account of the 
transaction from their own personal knowledge, &c., &c. All these 
allegations involved a display of contradictory swearing which must 
have been startling to those whose experience had hitherto been 
limited to Western Courts of Law. 

Were the Nuncomar case to be committed for trial before tlie 
High Court of Calcutta to-day, with all its facilities for enquiry, 
derived from the accumulated experience of an additional century 
of native litigation, the investigation would probably bo considered 
an intricate one. It is no disparagement therefore to the Supreme 
Court to surmise what up-hill work it must have proved to the 
judges of 1775, who had been but a f«w montlis in the country and 
were unfamiliar with the customs and habits of thought and dealing 
of the people. To instance the accounts alone, which formed so 
prominent a feature in the case ; how complicated and perplexing 
these must have seemed, as well as the strange documentary 
** exhibits ** which, like the accounts, were in divers languages, and 
which, with every word of the evidence, had to be filtered to the 
understanding drop by drop through an intei-preter. 

An unusual disadvantage, too, at which the first judges of the 
Supreme Court were placed was this, that all were new ; • there 

by me, and over and above that a premiam of foar annas upon every mpee. 
Upon the payment of the aforesaid sum from the Company's cash I will pay 
that sum without excuse and evasion to the said Maharajah. I have for the 
above reasons given these words in the form of a bond under my signature^ that 
when it is necessary it may be carried into execution. 

** Written on the seventh day of the month Bhadoon in the Bengal year 
1172 (20th August, 1765). 
" It is witneMed — Alabd (this word, literally slave, 

'* Mahab Rot. denotes that the bond was 

"SciLACBUT, the Vakeel of Seat- sealed by BolMikee.) 

Bolaukee Does. Bolaukei D068. 

*' Abdkhoo-Commaul Mahoxkd." 

(Copied from Mr. Beveridge*s Nanda Kumar.) 
* Indeed, the Members of the Court were not only new to India, but to their 
functions as judges. Their only practical experience as such, with a jury. 
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was no member of the tribunal of longer or of local experience, who 
could show a friendly light to his brother ; each had to cautiously 
grope his way. And this difficulty was intensified when it became 
manifest to them, as it soon did, that the counsel for the Crown 
was a broken reed to lean on, for Mr. Durham (in spite of his pre- 
nomen being Hercules) was unequal to the labour of the prosecu- 
tion, especially that of cross-exariination. Accordingly, the judges 
(Chambers excepted) took this duty on themselves, and carried it 
out in prodigious detail, recalling witnesses over and over again. 
Added to all this, there must have been very present to them the 
consciousness that, they were conducting this capital trial under the 
eyes, it may be said, of a critical and hostile audience, in the shape 
of the prisoner's influential supporters in the Government, and that 
all the patience and temper which they could command were 
needed. 

Headers in India will be able to appreciate the remark that the 
physical surroundings were not over favourable to a command of 
the judicial virtues which it Avas so desirable- to have in hand. 

The trial commenced on the 8th of June, and went on for eight 
days, the intervening Sunday included. The Court, as was then 
the rule, made no adjournment, but one of the judges, at leasts 
always remained in the Court, or in a room adjoining and open to 
it. The jury retired to another adjoining room (under charge of 
the Sheriffs officers) to take refreshment or sleep. 

The Court sat each day from eight in the morning till late at 
night. The verdict was not given till four o'clock in the morning 
of the 16th. 

On each of those days the temperature at that season of the 
year, in that crowded room, must have stood for several hours 
between 92^ and 98^ Fahr. The thirst produced by such heat 
had (while on the bench, at all events) to be endured ; or, as a 
perilous alternative, to be assuaged by a bumper of tepid water from 
the common tank in " Lall Diggee," whose reputation was by no 
means unstained. Ice, there was none ; in those heroic times people 
had to pant through the hot days and hotter nights without it ; or, 
worse still, without swinging punkas. Possibly standing behind 
the judges' chairs were a bearer or two lazily waving fans of pea- 

WM in the CMes that may have come before them daring this or possibly » 
preceding session. There was a formal assize opened at the end of the previoos 
year, but Farrer said no business was done. It wonld probably be correct to 
say that Nunoomar's case was the first important criminal one which came 
befers this Bench or any member of it for decision. 
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cocks' feathers, partly with the object of oontributmg to an imposmg 
ceremonial ; but the comfort derivable from this must have been 
Tery equivocal In &ct, the judges arrayed in their red robes and 
heavy wigs ^rather than abandon which, in those hrave old days, 
they woidd nave imdergone dissolution) must have been in a most 
dis^essing condition, from their heads to their trickling fingers. 
None but those who have had the privilege of living inside the 
Calcutta ditch during the month of June, can feelingly understand 
what an awful experience this prolonged trial must have been to 
all engaged in it at such a time, if., the heavy sultry week just 
before tiie rains. It is suggestive ^at the one memory of the 
Nuncomar trial, which Calcutta tradition has not let die, is that 
of the four judges solemnly retiring ''three or four times daily to 
change their linen." 

Chi the second day, counsel for the prisoner informed the Court 
that the Mahangah had been taken ill in the night, which rendered 
him incapable of taking his trial The Court desired Drs. Anderson 
and Williams to examine the prisoner, which they did, and reportisd 
that he had now " neither flux nor fever, and was very capable of 
taking his trial" 

When the case for the defence had been going on for some time 
a curious circumstance occurred, owing to the severe cross- 
examination to which the prisoner's witnesses were submitted by 
the judges. 

Nimcomar begged permission to be allowed to leave the dock 
and speak in private with his counsel. Accordingly he and Fairer 
retired to the end of the Court-room. Neither could understand 
the language of the other, so an interpreter had to be made use of. 
The old man warmly thauked his advocate for the pains he had 
taken to save him, and said he was convinced that his exertions 
would be fruitless, as the Court were decidedly his enemies. He 
grounded his belief, of this, on the difierence between the treatment 
shown by them to his witnesses and to those for the prosecution. 
He concluded with an expression of his intention to give no further 
trouble, but submit at once to his fate. Farrcr strongly dissuaded 
him from those ideas, and assured him that the Court would do 
him justice; but as the treatment he spoko of made such an 
impression on him, that he (Farrer) would seek a means of com- 
municating his apprehension to the judges, and would tell him with 
what result later on. 

Immediately after his own dinner that day, Farrer, with much 
reluctance, sought an interview with the Judges in the room where 
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they were dining, and with their permission told them what had 
pa^ed between him and his client. The Judges explained why 
they thought this examination necessary (iLe., the inefficiency of 
the Crown prosecutor to cross-examine the witnesses for the 
defence, as sufficiently as Farrer had cross-examined those for the 
prosecution). Mr. Justice Chambers said nothing before the other 
Judges, but when he and Farrer were alone, he told him that his 
communication gave him great uneasiness ; and he particularly 
desired the advocate to tell the prisoner from him, that every ques- 
tion he should put to his witnesses would be as much in support of 
them as against them,* and that he would put as few as possible. 
Farrer conveyed this message, and tried to relieve his client's mind 
as well as he could. 

So the wearisome trial plodded on for four or five days more. 
The cross-examination by the Judges was longer and more rigid 
than ever — Lemaistre and Hyde taking a more conspicuous part in 
it than the Chief Justice. 

At length, about midnight of Thursday, the 15th, the counsel 
for the defence closed his evidence. Then an incident occurred 
pregnant with warning to all prisoners and captives who may 
venture to take in hand such a double-edged tool as " evidence." 
The Court were informed that Kuncomar had something to say. 
He desired that one of his own witnesses should be re-called and 
questioned as to a " karar-nama " (a written statement of account) ; 
with what result we shall see. 

When he had closed his case, Farrer, utterly exhausted, quitted 
the court and went home to bed, and the Chief Justice began his 
summing up in the early morning of the 16tL 

One can fancy the scene now arrived at in that muggy, oil- 
lighted court-room. The motley standing crowd, the outside 
portion of it, unable to hear, let alone to follow, the drama going 
on, many of them no doubt more than half-asleep, till roused by 
some vague intelligence that the denouement was coming; but 
asleep or awake determined to await, with the patience of the 
Hindoo, the fall of the curtain. 

By an exceedingly hard rule then in force, counsel for a prisoner 



* If ChMnben' mawige to the priioner can be understood m at ill impljiog 

that the other Jndgtu did not observe this even-handed conduct in their cro«- 

•xaminatioD, it would be impossible to withhold sympathy from Nonoomar't 

exDressed apprehensions to his counseL But Farrer nowhere ohallengea the 

of the judges' questions. 
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ehaiged with felony could not address the juiy.* The Courts 
however, allowed the prisoner's counsel to hand np any points or 
observations which they desired to make, and undertook to read 
them to the jury. This concession, such as it was^ the counsel 
availed themselves of. They were also told by the Bench that if 
Nunoomar desired to urge anything in his own defence it would be 
interpreted But he said nothing. 

Very different opinions have been expressed about the Chief 
Justice's summing up. In the article of impeachment against 
Impey, drawn up thirteen years afterwards, it is described as 
characterised by ''gross and scandalous partiality." It seems to 
have displeased some, by what is not in it, as much as by what is 
in it It would be inconsistent with the object of this sketch of the 
trial to give the charge here, but readers may form some idea of the 
impression likely to be made on the jury by this the concluding 
portion of it 

"There is oertainlv a great improbability that a man of Maharajah 
'Nnnoomar*s rank ana f ortunef should be {^ty of so mean an offence 
for so small a sum of money. It is more improbable, as he is proved 
to have patronised and behaved with great kmdneas to Ballakev Boss 
in his liMtime. that ha should immediately after his decease plunder 
the widow and relations of his friend. There does likewise appear to 
have been a suit in tiie Adalat, which must have been a civil smt ; but 
it does not indeed appear that Mohun Persaud was a party ; and, in- 
deed, for what reason I know not, neither side thought fit to produce 
Uie proceedings. 

''I have made such obeervations on the evidence as the bulk of it, 

* Sir J. St«ph«n ooadtmiui the e w c n tial badnen of this rul% and uys it 
WIS a pitj the Court did not hold thM it did not apply to India. AHowaiioe 
niMt bo made^ howoror, he adds, for the infloenoe of technical mlea over pru- 
farional men. Sven the raiaU reUzation aUowed was a point ttrslned In the 
pcisoner*a favoor. This deteetaUe role lasted long enough into the present eeo- 
tmy (1837)to be denonnoed by Sydney Smith in theee sowing wddi: "When 
the priaoner says to the jodge that ' he leasee hie defence to hia oounael ; ' we 
■have often Unshed for English hmnantty to hear the reply, ' Voor ooonael 

' cpomot speak for yoa ; yon must speak for yoorself.' And this is the reply 
l^fsn to a poor gbl of eighteen, to a foreigner, to a deaf man, to a stammerer. 
So Uie siok, to the feeble, to the old, to the most abject and ignorant of human 
beinRa. It b a reply, we must say, at whiah common sense and common 
feeling rerolts, for it la full of brutal cruelty, of baae inattention of thoee who 
make ]aw% to the happiness of those for whom laws were made. We wonder that 
•1^ juryman can convict under such a shocking violation of all natural justioe.' ' 
T The Mahommedan contemporary hiitorian chroniclee a report that 
Kuncomar's estate amounted to fifty-two lakhs in money, and as much more 

■In other property. 

O 
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and tlie few miDutet I had to reoollect myselfy would allow me to make. 
You will consider the whole with that candour, impartiality and 
attention which have b^en so yiaible in every one of you during the 
many days you have sat on this cause. You will consider on which 
side the weight of evidence lies ; always remembering that, in criminal, 
and more especially in capital cases, you must not weigh the evidence 
in golden scales ; there ought to be a great difference of weight in the 
opposite scale before you jOnd the prisoner guilty. In cases of pro- 
perty the stake on eacn side is equal, and the least preponderance of 
evidence ought to turn the scale ; but in a capital case, as there can 
be nothing of equal value to life, you should be thoroughly convinced 
that there does not remain a possibility of innocence before you give 
your vodict against tiie prisoner. 

** The nature of the defence is such that if it is not believed it must 
prove httl to the party, for if you do not believe it you detennina 
that it IB supported by perjury, and that of an aggravated kind, as it 
attempts to nz perjury and subornation of perjury on the prosecutor 
and his witnesses. 

** You will again and asain consider the character of the prosecutor 
and his witnesses, — the mstancQ of i^e prosecution from the time the 
offence is supposed to be committed, — the proof and nature of the 
confessions said to be made by the prisoner, — his rank and fortune. 
These are all reasons to prevent you giving a hasty and precipitate 
belief to the chiurge brougnt against him ; but if vou believe the facta 
sworn against him to be true, they cannot alter the nature of the fitfta 
themselves. Your sense of j ustice and your own feelings will not allow 
vou to convict the prisoner unless your consciences are fully satisfied 
beyond all doubt of nis guilt If they are not, you will bring in that 
verdict which, from the dictates of humanity, you will be indined to 

S've. But, should your consdenoes be thoroughly convinced of his 
ling guil^, no consideration, I am sure, will prevail on you not to 
give a verdict according to your oaths." 

At four o'clock the same morning Jarrett, the prisoner's attorney, 
went to Farrer's bedside and woke him up, to tell him that the 
jury hod just brought in a verdict of guilty. And when the beaten 
advocate dragged himself out of bed some hours later in the 
morning, he found on his table this note from his junior : — 

*< Dear Sir, — It is with infinite concern I communicate to you what 
you may probably have already heard hx>m Messrs. Jarrett and Fox- 
croft, that the Rajah hath notonly been found guilty, but Bir. Durham, 
on behalf of the prosecutor, hath undertaken to prosecute Mir Asad 
Ali, Sheikh Yar Mahomed, and Kissen Juan Dass, for perjury at the 
instance of the Court. How unlucky is the Rajah to have brought 
this misfortune upon himself by desiring the last examination of Juan 
Dass, which hath overset all the weight of his former evidence. Sir 
Elijah, in summing up the evidence, observed that having proved from 
the first moment of his examination till the time the evidence waa 
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dosed a fiir and candid witness, he would have directed the jury to 
find him not ffuiltTy as he looked upon the existence of the coromama 
clearly proved by mm till the moment he preyaricated in his examina- 
tion after the evidenoe was dosed. I enclose the notes you gave Sir 
Elijah, of which, as well as of mine, he made use ; after having taken 
aome rest, which lam much in want of, not having slept more than 
two hours since three o'dock yesterday morning, I will wait on you to 
consult what steps are necessary to be taken, in which I will with 
pleasure afford yon every assistance in my power, as I really pity the 
old man's case. 

" I am, dear Sir, very truly yours, 
" Friday morning. " 0. F. Bbix." 

The advocates in the next few days devised every scheme they 
could think oi^ which offered a chance of saving the prisoner's life. 
These, in the first instance, took the form of applications to the 
Court on technical grounds. 

A week after the verdict a motion in arrest of judgment was 
made by Fairer, ''though still being very ill," before the full 
Bench. Each Judge gave his opinion against the arguments put 
forward. Chambers spoke last; the condusion of the note of 
what he said, taken down by Farrer, reading thus : '* That was he 
alone to pass sentence, doubts would still remain in his mind as to 
the indictments (t) capital"* Ferrer's next note on this day's 

* Gopied from Fsnrer^s evidence in Beveridge't ** Nand* Kumar " : the 
hiatus is pfovoking. It it bat fair to mention that Faner't memory ii not 
sapported by what ^BBsey himielf eaid in Farrer*! preeenoe at the bar of the 
Commona. "He (Cduunben) not odj aat throogfa the whole trial, bat 
coDoorred In oyer-roliog eyery objection in arrest of jodgment, ataented to the 
samming-ap of the eyidenoe, was present and ooncorred in the sentence." 
Then he read a letter whidi all the judges had signed siserting their 
miaaimity, " Whatever rep re s entation may be made to the contrary.** On 
the day of the ezeoatlon Jostioe Chambers officioosly wrote to Impey, ad?inng 
that the ^malsfaotor's'' goods should be seized by the sherlfT; this "ought 
not, I think, be delayed a minute." Some years afterwards he judioiaUy 
held that tiie statute under which Nunoomar was oonyicted did not apply to 
Calcutta^ If he was belieyed to haye really concurred in the sentence on 
Nunoomar, the hardihnod and indecency of Francis in writing as follows to 
him, twelye years after, were astounding : "Impej's going to Lucknow to 
take those depodtioiis is the blackest and basest transaction, except one^ that 
has yet dishonoured the British administration in India.** The ** exeent one ** 
can only refer to the Nunoomar trial — and thii up to the face of the judge who 
wrote that be oonourred in it aU ! 1 '* Limber ** and "Sir Yiner PUant^' were 
the appropriate niidmames under which this weak-kneed judge went in vulgar 
Calcutta. Some yeiy indifferent lines by Mrs. Thrale on Chambers* portrait 
(by Beynolds) at Streatham have this saggestiye beginning : — 
"In this luminous portrait reqairing no shade 
See Chambers' soft character sweetly displayed,** &c. 

2 
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proceeding is, <' Sentence per Chief Joatice — a definitive sentence 
— must not expect mercy— death/' 

In those days the warrant for execution was a copy of the 
calendar (or list of cases tri^ at ^e assize) signed 1^ the Judges 
and handed to the sheriff. The calendar, in this instance, does 
not appear to have been signed before the 24th July. The Court 
appointed no time for the execution ; this was left to the discretion 
of the sheriff. Saturday, the 5th of August, was the date fixed on. 
Then various petitions for respite to admit of an appeal to the 
clemency of the King in England were proposed ; these were to be 
from several sources. Some, though prepared, fell to the ground ; 
amongst these was one which was to have reached the Judges 
through the Council ; this died at its birth, owing to Clavering and 
Monson declining to have anything to do with it, though Enincis 
approved of the measure. Some did reach the Judges, and included 
one from the condemned man himself; one from some of the native 
inhabitants ; and one from the Nawab of BengaL All were unsuo- 
cessfuL No movement in the prisoner's favour was made by the 
European community. 

An incident connected with the getting up of one petition is 
worth recalling. 

On a former occasion, in 1765, a native named Eadachum 
Mittre had been tried in Calcutta for forgery under the statute 
made applicable to Nuncomar's case, and sentenced to death, and 
''ordered into the condemned hole." A petition was sent in to 
Governor Spencer from the native community of Calcutta, asking 
either a reversal of the sentence, or a respite pending an application 
to the throne. 

The petition pointed out, amongst other reasons for this^ that 
the jury hod recommended the prisoner to mercy. The prayer 
was granted, and Kadachum Mittre got a free pardon ttom the 
King. 

Farrer now prepared a petition to the Judges for the signature of 
the jury, praying for a stay of execution and a recommendation to 
the sovereign for mercy, pleading ''the very advanced age of the 
unfortunate criminal," &c., &c. This he sent to the foreman of 
the jury on the last day of July.* That individual returned a 

* On this same day, 81st July, Nuncomar wrote » letter to Franeis im- 
ploring his interposition in his behalf. It is signed " Nondooomar," and is 
mark^ in Francis' letter-book " a translate from the Bengal originaL" The 
nogrammatical English of the trmnslatiun seems to mi&e the appeal all 
the more piteous. One sentence, which has a SoriptunJ tone, is, '* I am now 
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pompous platitude about ''a British juiyman's oath," which had no 
connection whatever with what he was asked to do. Farrer 
explained the position to him in a clear, manly note, adding 
'^Sttfl&ce it for me, in compliance with the earnest solicitation of an 
unhappy victim, to have acquitted myself to my own feelings in 
having made the application ; you will judge and act for yourself." 
The rejoinder that the juryman (his name was John Robinson — ^it 
is difficult to allude to him with becoming forbearance) made to 
this, was an hysterical whine about his '' conscience " and his 
'' tender feelings," which were "very much hurt," &c., &c. Into 
his note he drags " the veneration I have for the Bench of Judges," 
and then sends the correspondence up to the Chief Justice. This 
he ejQTected through a Mr. Belli, who, in a covering note, remarks 
that ** the word victim in Mr. Farrefs address is very remarkable. 
This business gives Mr. Eobinson much uneasiness, and he hopes 
Sir El^'ah wiU permit him to make a complaint to him if Mr. 
Farrer persists in his solicitations." 

When Farrer next appeared in court, the Chief Justice ad- 
ministered to him a severe reprimand, and told him his conduct 
was derogatory to his professional character ; that no advocate in 
England, who had a proper regard for the dignity of the Court, 
would have so acted. Juries must be protected from improper 
application to them. What did he mean by ^' unhappy victim) " 

Farrer gave the respectful explanation, which, it is to be hoped, 
would have satisfied most judges, "but the Chief Justice still 
seemed to dwell on the expression 'unhappy victim'"; but Mr. 
Justice Chambers, I think, interposing, the matter ended there." 

Eventually this frustrated petition found its way back to the 
hands that drew it up. One man alone out of the twelve "drew 
near the nature of the gods in being merciful," and came to 
Farrer's house, though he did not know him, and signed it there. 
Amongst the Parliamentary papers connected with the Nuncomar 
case the petition may be seen in print ; at the foot of it is the name 
" Edward EUerington,"* 

thinkint^ that I have bat a short time to live, for among the Eoglith gentry, 
Armenians, Moores, and Gentoos, few there is who is not agamst me^ but 
those that are not for me is oontinoaUy devising aU the mischief thtj can 
imagine against me." 

* I beUeve it was In Mr. Beveridge's artide on Warren Hastings in the 
CfaleuUa Renew, some yean ago, that I first read abont this proposed petition 
from the jury. Ever since, whenever I b^pened to be taming over old 
records or newspapers in Calcatta, I kept a loi^-out for this honoorable name, 
in the hope of finding some doe as to who or what Its owner was, bat I never 
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While these petitions weie getting but few signatures, and no 
success, there was a canvass made for signatures to representations 
of another kind, which was highly successful, viz., addressea 
expressive of confidence and satisfaction were tendered to the Chief 
Justice and to the Supreme Court by various sections of the com- 
munity. One of these (presented to the Chief Justice himselQ is 
from " the free merchants, free mariners, and other inhabitants.* 
The little adjective is singularly inappropriate in this respect^ that 
the address is remarkable for its servility. It can find no more 
suitable ground for praise and thanksgiving, than the pains he 
" bestow^ during the late trial, in patiently investigating the 
evidence.'' It extols him, too, for "repressing the spirit of 
litigiousness, and the chicanery, and quirks of practitioners." At 
the head of the names of the eighty-four inflated persons who signed 
this imprudentpanegyric, stand those of Playdell, the Superintendent 
of Police, and Robinson, the foreman of the jury. The Orand 
Jury paid similar homage ; so did forty-three Armenians. Nor were 
the natives (Hindoos of good position, too) behindhand with their 
meed of honeyed praise ; in an address with a hundred signatures 
they asked the Court to believe that " confidence and joy sprang 
up in our hearts, and we are thoroughly convinced that the country 
will prosper, the bad be punished and the good be cherished."* It 
would have been more decent if these representative bodies had 
repressed their overflowing gratitude, if only for a few days. The 
Chief Justice, however, complacently received and replied to all, 
and gratified the "free" admirers by consenting to sit for his 
portrait for the town-hall. 

While these dramatia pertona were thus bandying compliments 
the Hamlet of the play was lying in jail awaiting his execution. 

Where was Kuncomar hanged ? If there were an indisputable 
foundation of fact for Macaulay's account of the profound venera- 
tion manifested for the prisoner's hereditary and religious dignities 
(apart from that attaching to his great wealth and former influential 
position), one might suppose that, among a people so eminently 

suooeeded. Onoe I met with an annoanoement that the " home of the late 
Edward Elleriogton " was to be sold (1780). I could find no local record of 
his death. Whoever he was, he wore " nobility's tme badge." 

* Fairer told a committee of the House of Commons (1781) that he 
beUered several of the addresses presented by the natives were ** the effects of 
influence and fear." This is somewhat obscure : fear of whom ? Presumably 
of the judges, whom the natlTCS therefore thought it prudent to conciliate 
beforehand with hjpoeritioal adulation. 
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conaenratiye as the Hindoos^ some trustworthy information would 
be forthcoming as to the exact locality where so deplorable a shock 
to their religious feelings was inflicted. One might reasonably fancy 
that the tenible story would have been handed down between the 
three or four intervening generations so faithfully, that even the 
very spot could be pointed out where the life of him who was 
''the head of their race and religion," who "had inherited the 
purest and highest caste," had been so degradingly taken. Yet it 
is ba otherwise. Frequent enquiries in Calcutta, amongst natives 
of every creed and condition, reluctantly led me to the conclusion 
that there does not exist in native Calcutta to-day, any tangible 
tradition as to the identity of the place where thia '* Brahmin of 
the Brahmins " was put to deatL 

Certain circumstances, however, which are beyond dispute, 
render it all but certain that the place assigned to the execution 
by the Bev. J. Long in an old number of the Calcutta Review is 
oonect — ^viz., in ^ Cooly Bazaar, close to Hastings' Bridge — a plat- 
form being erected for the purpose." In a Calcutta newspaper of 
1793 it is incidentally mentioned that ''near the Cooly Biuaar" 
was the usual place of execution. It is in evidence, too, that the 
execution of Nuncomar was visible from the ramparts of the New 
Fort. Captain Price, who was in Calcutta at the time, says that it 
was to the Oouniy jail that Nuncomar was committed, so rcdTerred to, 
I suppose, as being outside the ditch. The jail in question would 
be that on the site of the present Calcutta jail, and so in the direc- 
tion of Cooly Bazaar. 

The foUowing is the account of the execution written by 
Alexander Macrabie, the sheriff whose distasteful duty it was to see 
it carried out : — 

''Hearinff that some persons had supposed Maharajah Nonoomar would 
make an aadress to the people at his executioii, I have committed to 
writing the following mmutes of what passed both on that occasion, 
and also upon my pacing him a visit in prison the preceding evening, 
wMLe both are fresn m my remembrance. 

'' Friday evening, the 4th of August. Upon my entering his i^)art- 
ments in the jail, he arose and saluted me in his usual manner. 
After we were botl^'seated, he spoke with great ease and such seeming 
unoonoem that I really doubted whether he was sensible of his 
approohing fate. • I therefore bid the interpreter inform him that I 
was oome to show him this last mark of respect, and to assure him that 
every attention should be given the next morning which could afford 
him comfort on so melanchoW an occasion ; that I was deeply oon- 
oemed that the duties of my office made me of necessity a paity in it« 
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but that I would attend to the last to see that eyery desire that he ha 
should be gratified ; that his own piUanquin and his own serrants 
should attend him ; and that such of his friends who, I understood, 
were to be present should be protected. 

*' He replied that he was obliged to me for this visit ; that he thanked 
me for all my fayours, and entreated me to continue it to his family ; 
that fate was not to be resisted, and put his finger to his forehead — 
' Qo6!b will ' must bo done. He desired that I would present his re- 
pects and compliments to the General, Colonel Monsoon and Mr. 
Francis, and pray for their protection of Bajah Gk)urdass ; that thej 
would please to look upon him now as the head of the Brahmins. Hu 
composure was wonderful ; not a sigh escaped him ; nor the smallest 
alteration of yoice or countenance, thousrh I understood he had not 
many hours before taken a solemn leaye of his son-in-law, Boy Badienm. 
I found myself so much second to him in firmness, that I could stay no 
longer. Going downstairs, the jailer informed me that, since the depar- 
ture of his friends, he had been writing notes and looking at accounts 
in his usual way. I began now to apprehend that he had taken his resolu- 
tion and fully expected that he would be found dead in the morning; 
but on Saturday, the 6th, at seyen, I was informed that eyeiything 
was in readiness at the jail for the execution. I came here about haS 
au hour past seyen. The bowlings and lamentations of the poor 
wretched people who were taking their last leaye of him are not to be 
described. I haye hardly recoyered the first shock while I write this 
about three hours afterwards. As soon as he heard I was arriyed he 
camo down into the yard and joined me in the jailer's apartment. 

''There was no lingering about him, no affected delay. He came 
cheerfully into the room, ma^le the usual salaam, but would not sit 
till I took a chair near him. Seeing somebody look at a watch, he ^ot 
up and said he was ready, and immediately turning to three Brahmins 
who were to attend and take care of his body, he embraced them all 
closely, but without the least mark of melancholy or depression on his 
part, while they were in agonies of flpef and despair. I then looked 
at my own watch, told him the hour I had mentioned was not arriyed, 
that it wanted aboye a quarter of eight, but that I should wait his own 
time, and that I would not rise from my seat without a motion from 
him. Upon its being recommended to him that at the place of 
execution he would giye some signal when he had done with the world, 
he said he would speak. We sat about an hour longer, during which 
he addressed himself more than once to me ; mentioned Bajah 
Gourdass, the General, Colonel Monson, Mr. Francis, but without 
any seeming anxiety ; the rest of the time I belieye he passed in prayer, 
his lips and tongue moying and his beads hanging upon his hand. He 
then looked to me and arose, spoke to some of the seryants of the jail, 
tellinfl^ them that anything he might haye omitted Bajah Gourdass 
would take care of, then walked dieerfully to the gate and seated 
himself in his palanquin, looking around him with perfect unconcern. 
As the Deputy Sheriff and I followed, we could maJce no obseryation 
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upon hiB deportment till we all arriyed at the place of execution. The 
crowd there was rery great, but not the least appearance of a riot, 
^e Bajah sat in his pfJanqain upon the bearers' shoulders and looked 
around at first with some attention. I did not obserre the smallest 
decomposure in his countenance or manner at the sifht of .the gallows 
or any of the ceremonies passing about it. He askea for the Bnhmins 
who were not come* and showed some earnestness as if he apprehended 
the execution might take place before their arrivaL I took that 
opportunity of assuring him I would wait his own time ; it was early 
in the day and there was no hun^. The Brahmins soon after 
appearing, I offered to remoTC the officers, thinking that he might 
lutTC something; to say in priyate : but be made a mouon not to do iL 
and said he had only a few words to remind them of what he had said 
concerning Bajah Qourdass and the care of his zenana. He spoke to 
me and dedred that the men might be taken care of, as they were to 
take charge of his body, which he desired repeatedly might not be 
touched l^ any of the bystanders ; but he seemed not in the least 
alarmed or discomposed at the crowd around him. There was some 
delay in the necessary preparations and from the awkwardness of the 
people. He was no way desirous of protracting the business, but 
repeatedly told me he was ready. Upon my asking him if he had any 
more Mends he wished to see, he answered he had manJ^ but this was 
not a place, nor an occasion, to look for them. Did ne apprehend 
there might be any present who could not get up for the crowd ? He 
mentioned one, whose name was called, but he immediately said, Ut 
was of no consequence !probably he had not come.' He then denred 
me to remember nim to deneral Ulayering, Colonel Monson, Mx. Frands. 
and looked with the greatest composure. When he was not engaged 
in conyersation he lay back in the palanquin, moying his lips and 
tongue as before. 

''I then caused him to be asked about the signal he was to make, 
which could not be done by speaking, on account of the noise of the 
crowd. He said he would make a motion with his hand ; and when it 
was represented to him that it would be necenary for his hands to be 
tied in order to preyent anjr inyolnntary motion, and I rocommended 
his making a motion with his foot, he said he would. Nothing now 
remained except the last painful ceremony. I ordered his palanquin 
to be brought close under the gallows, but he chose to walk, which he 
did more erect than I haye generally seen him. At the foot of the 
steps which led to the stage he put his hands behind him to be tied 
witn a handkerchief, looking around at the same time with the utmost 
unconcern^ Some difficulties arising about the cloth which should be 
tied oyer his face, he told the people that it must not be done by one 
of us. I presented to him a subaltern se^y officer, who is a Brahmin, 
and came forward with a handkerchief m his lumd I but the Bajah 
pointed to a senrant of his own, who was lying prostrate at his feet, 
and beckoned him to do it He had some weakness in his feet, whidi, 
added to the confinement of his hands, made him mount the steps with 
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difficulty; but he ahovred not the least reluctance, aerambling xmther 
forward to get up. He then stood erect on the stage, while I ftTamined 
hia countenance as steadfaadj aa I could till the doth ooyered it^ to 
aee if I could observe the smaUest syxnfytom of fear or alarm, but there 
was not a trace of it. My own spirits sank, and I stept into my 
palanquin ; but before I was aeated he had given the siffnal, and the 
stage waa removed. I could observe, when 1 was^ a Utue recovered, 
that his arms lay back in the same position in which I saw them first 
tied ; nor could I see any contortion on that side of hia mouth and 
face which was visible. In a word, lus steadiness, composure, and 
resolution throughout the whole of this melancholy tranMotion were 
equal to any examples of fortitude I have ever read or heard of. Tlie 
body was taken down titer hanging the usual time, and delivered to 
the Brahmins for burning. " 

This account was read thirteen years afterwards by Sir Gilbert 
Elliot in the House of Oommons (when he moved for the 
impeachment of Impey), who then added : — 

''While this tragedy was acting, the surrounding multitudes were 
agitated with grieCfe&r, and suspense. With a kind of superstitions 
incredulity, they could not beUeve that it was really intenoed to put 
the Bajah to death ; but when they saw him tied up, and the scaffold 
drop from under him, they setup an universal yell, and with the most 
piercing cries of horror and dismay betook themselves to flight, 
running many of them as far as the Gan^ " (which they were at 
alread^^, "and plunging into the water, as if to hide themselves firom 
such tyranny as they had witnessed, or to wash away the poUution 
contracted from viewing such a spectacle." 

The foundation, if it deserves to be so called, for this peroration, 
which was skilfully followed by Macaolay, was derived from the 
evidence of a witness before the Parliamentary Committee, a 
Captain Cowe, who saw the execution '^ from the parapet of the New 
Fort^ not quite half a mile away," and who said that ** there were 
eight or ten thousand people assembled, who, the moment the 
Eajah was turned ofif, dispersed suddenly, crying, 'Ah baup-aree,' ** 
and that " many of them even ran into the river from the tenor of 
seeing a Brahnun executed." The Committee did not, apparently, 
ask this witness how he heard the words ho testified to if he was 
half a mile ofil He explained " Ah baup-aree " to be " an exclama- 
tion of the black people upon the appearance of anything very 
alarming and when they are in great pain.'' The Parliamentary 
orator, however, preferred to translate it into '' universal yell, with 
the most piercing cries of horror and dismay." Macaulay, it may 
be remarked, converted the modest *' many of them " of the eye- 
witness into ^'hundreds." 
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Captaiii Pricey who was also examined befoie the same Com- 
ndtteoy did not at all approve of the false impression likely to be 
eonyejed by this evidence of Captain Cowe, and accordingly pro* 
ceeded to demolish it in his nsnal downright fashion. He wrote to 
Edmnnd Burke that Captain Cowe's statement ^ deiserves no credit 
at all ; he had no knowledge of the customs or manners of the 
people, having himself been bred in the navy and came to Bengal 
a very little while before the majority." He then gave his own 
explanation as follows : — 

''The exclamation, 'Au-baup-a-ree/ and the saying the people ran 
into the river on the Bajah s being turned 0% conToy improper 
notions to the mind of the reader. . . The fact is as follows : had 
a calf been Imocked on the head they would have done the same ; the 
exclamation cannot be rendered into English, the idiotns of the 
languages are so very different ; but if a Hindoo was to see a house on 
fire, to receive a smart slap on the face, break a china bason, cut his 
fingisr, see two Europeans boxing, or a sparrow shot, he would call 
out, ' Au-baup-a-ree.' When the Bajah was handed it was to them a 
very extraordmazy sight, and it was natural for Hindoos to suppose 
that it in some degree defiled them. The remedy was at hand ; near 
to the gallows where the Raji^ suffered runs a branch of the river 
Gkmgee, the waters of which river, in the idea of all the EQndoo nation, 
deanse them from every kind of impurity. Had a common pidroocket 
suffered, had a European spit by accident on the outer edge of their 
outer garment, had they touched auv dead animal, or fifty thousand 
other the most trifling causes would have induced them to go and 
purify themselves in the Gimges. At aU hours of the day and night, 
at all seasons of the year, thousands of them are seen, men, women^ 
and children, miogled toother indisoriminat-ely dabblizig in the river, 
to purge away the impurities of body, soul, and garment at the same 
instant and by the same means.*' 

We all know that any large city will vomit forth its riff-raff in 
thousands to enjoy an execution; such people have no delicate 
sensibilities to be wounded ; morbid curiosity is their motive. This 
observation applies to the East as well as to the West I 
&ncy that respectable and religious Hindoos kept away then 
as they do now from such debasing spectacles. ''I have many 
more friends," answered Kuncomar to the Sheriff at the foot of the 
scaffold, " but this is not a place, nor an occasion to look for them.^ 

A few words may be said in personal relation to each of the four 
judges who conducted this historical trial, though the materials to 
admit of this are scanty. 

Stephen Caesar Lemaistre — to begin with the one who died first 
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— would seem to have been a protege of the licentious Lord 
Sandwich.* Lnpej writes of him as being "violent beyond 
measure," and (with Hyde) " in direct opposition to me in eyery- 
thing." Francis hints that Hastings was well disposed to 
Lemaistre. He appears to have been a conviyial man and to have 
for some time joined the high play indulged in by Francis and 
others. His house in Calcutta was on the site of the present school 
in Free-School Street Lemaistre died in November, 1777, and was 
buried in South Park Street Cemetery; his tomb never had an 
inscription ; it is one of two east of, and near to, that of General 
Clavering, which it resembles in shape. 

The vacancy in the Supreme Court caused by Lemaistre's death 
was eventually filled by Sir Wm. Jones. 

If Lnpey had a difficult colleague to pull with in Lemaistre, he 
had a still more difficult one in Hyde. " He is even abusive on 
the bench, which I have never been provoked to reply to," writes 
Impey to Dunning; and to Thurlow he complains, "For the conduct 
of Lemaistre I cannot account As for Hyde, I much fear the 
return of the old disorder, but it is too delicate a matter to touch 
upon. He is absolutely under the management of Lemaistre. What 
you said to me concerning Hyde frequently occurs to me. He is 
an honest man, but is a great coxcomb. His tongue cannot be 
kept still, and he has more parade and pomp than I have yet seen 
in the East I write this to you in confidence and b^ it may not 
be mentioned, except to Dunning." The little weakness for parade 
in his brother thus remarked on by the Chief Justice is exemplified 
in this entry in Hyde's own note-book : — 

" 4th Term. 

"Monday, 25th October, 1779. 

" Present : 

" Mr. Justice Hyde. 

"I came to the Court in my Scarlet Kobe to-day, because it is 
the day of the Sling's accession, and is therefore treated by the 
Courts of Law in England as a Gala day, to appear in their finest 
cloaths, and I think it proper, most particularly in this place, that 
all manner of tokens of respect to His Majesty should be shown, 
and especially by those who have the honour of holding offices 

* Thoagha Secretary of SUte and Lord of the Admiralty, this nobleman U, 
perhaps, best known to fame as the protector of Miss Beay, whom Parson 
Hackman shot through jealoosy eataide Govent Grarden Theatre in 1779. 
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under His Majesty's authority on his appointment All signs of 
loyalty to the Kmg of England are too much neglected in this 
country. I believe they did not even fire a salute at the Fort, 
which is a shameful neglect, if it is not worse — a designed 
disrespect." 

Mrs. Fay, writing from Calcutta in 1 780, says that on the first day 
of erery term * the professional gentlemen aU met at a public 
breakfast at Mr. Justice Hyde's house, and went thence in proces- 
sion to the Court House." Fortunately, the procession had not far 
to go, as Hyde lived next to the Supreme Court, in a house on the 
site of the present Town Hall, for which he is said to have paid 
twelve hundred rupees a month. Hyde was a married man and a 
great favourite in social life, where his hospitality was genuine. He 
died in harness (aged 59) after twenty-one years' uninterrupted ser- 
vice, handsomely acknowledged in a Oovemment notification which 
also referred to the virtues of his private character. He was buried 
(July, 1796) in South Park Street Cemetery. The tablet on his tomb 
records his " boundless benevolence," and speaks of him as '' a 
model of imexampled, yet cautiously conceal^ charity." Never- 
theless, the tomb of this first parent of the High Court in India 
has been allowed to become a model of neglect, neither unexampled 
nor concealed, I am sorry to say, in the cemeteries of Calcutta. 

** Chambers supports me and behaves handsomely to me," is what 
Impey writes when giving his confidence to Dunning regarding the 
puisne judges. 

Chambers was the only one of the first four judges who may be 
said to have had an Engh'sh reputation prior to coming to India. 
He was bom at Newcastle-on-I^e, and was educated with the 
future luminaries. Lords Stowell and Eldon, He was a member of 
University College, Oxford, and Yinerian Professor of Law. He 
had the distinction, too, of being a friend of Johnson's, and, as a 
member of the literary club, of Burke and Beynolds, &c John- 
son was very fond of Chambers, as may be seen in the frequent 
references to him in Bos well. It was in Chambers' rooms in the 
Temple that occurred the scene which BosweU tells wiUi such 
humour, on coming out from which the great man was in such con- 
vulsions of laught^ that he was obliged to lay hold of one of the 
posts near the foot pavement at the Temple Ghite, *' whence he sent 

* A few yoan later » CftlcatU pi^per ohronides another fashion connected 
with the opening of term which hat fallen oot of nae^ viz : that "many ladiea 
of dirtinction attended while Sir Wm. Jonea waa charging the Grand Jnrj.** 
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forth peals so loud that in the silence of the night his voice seeiiied 
to resound from Temple Bar to Fleet Street" ** I then accompanied 
him to his own door/' writes his faithful satellite^ ** where he gave 
me his hlessing.** When Johnson was setting out to join Boswall 
for their journey to the Hebrides, Chambers went with him as&r as 
Newcastle. TVlien Chambers sailed for India the foctwas com- 
municated to Boswell in a letter which alone should confer immor- 
tality on Chambers' name, as it there happened to be linked with that 
of one who, as a minstrel and as a man, is famih'arly loved wherever 
English is spoken, ''whose sweet and friendly nature bloomed 
kindly always in the midst of a life's storm and rain and bitter 
weather." The passage has been often quoted as exemplifying what 
Thackeray refers to as "the great wise benevolence and noble merci- 
fulness of heart " of Johnson, but let me honour this page by quot- 
ing it once again. '' Chambers, you find, is gone far^ and poor 
Goldsmith is gone much further. He died of a fever, exasperated, 
as I believe, by the fear of distress. He raised money and squan- 
dered it by every artifice of acquisition and folly of expense — ^but 
let not his failings be remembered ; he was a very great man.'* 

Chambers was the bearer to Calcutta of a letter of introduction 
from Johnson to Warren Hastings, the original of which is now 
amongst the select manuscripts in the Britii^ Museum. Macaulay 
alludes to this circumstance, saying how ''the old philosopher referred 
in the most courtly terms, though with great dignity, to their short, 
but agreeable intercourse " when Hastings had been last in England. 
Macaulay does not mention the ostensible object of Johnson's letter, 
though it is worth bearing in mind in connection with a certain 
letter written by Hastings afterwards. The letter which Chambers 
took with him concluded thus : — 

" I am now going to take leave, perhaps a very long leave, of 
my dear Mr. Chambers ; that he is going to live where you govern 
may justly alleviate the regret of parting ; and the hope of seeing 
both him and you again, which I am not willing to mingle with 
doubt, must at present console as it can, 

" Sir, your most humble servant, 

" March 30, 1774." " Sam Johnson. 

Before Hastings or Chambers saw Europe again, poor Johnson's 
kindly heart was still 

Macaulay closes the Nuncomar episode with this passage : 

"It is a remarkable circumstance that one of the letters of 
Hastings to Dr. Johnson bears date a very few hours after the 
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deaih of Nnncomar. While the whole settlement was in commo- 
iion, while a mighty and ancient priesthood were weeping over the 
remains of their chief, the conqueror in that deadly grapple sat 
down, with characteristic self-possession, to write ahout the tour to 
the Hebrides, Jones' Persian Orammar, and the history, traditions, 
arts, and natural productions of India." 

The letter here referred to was simply Hastings' courteous acknow- 
ledgment of the letter brought by Chambers a few months before. 
The multitudinous cares and worries undergone by the Governor- 
General since the arrival of the councillors and judges, must have 
left him no leisure for private correspondence. By the association 
of ideasy the recent trial may easily have turned Hastings' mind to 
the introduction brought him by one of the judges, which he had 
not yet acknowledged; and his flEuvseeing sagacity may have suggested 
to him that the opportunity was a suitable one for paying attention 
to, and reciprocating the fnendliness, of so powerful an influencer 
of public opinion as Johnson.* 

The above passage from Macaulay's brilliaDt essay is a notable 
instance of the way in which he sometimes strains the facts for the 
purpose of literary effect. As a matter of fact, Hastings' letter to 
Johnson is dated 7th of August, f.e., two days after the death of 
Nuncomar, forty-eight hours after the Brahmins had burned aU 
*' remains " of their duel The words " a very few hours " keep 
out of sight the more literal realities, whose colour would not 
harmonise with the effective picture intended. 

Chambers, Hke his colleagues Impey and Hyde, arrived in India 
married. They lived for several years in a garden-house at Bowani- 
pore. They luid also a town house in, I think. Old Post-office 
Street They lost several children, as may be seen by the inscrip- 
tions in the family tomb in the South Park Street ground. Their 
eldest boy was lost in the wreck of the Grasvenor on his voyage 
to England in 1782. Sir Eobert Chambers became Chief Justice 
in 1791 ; he was knighted some years before. He remained in 
India till 1799, and died near Paris in 1803. His widow brought 
his body to I^gland, and it was buried in the Temple Church, where 
a monument by Nollekens was placed to his memory. At the date 
of the Nuncomar trial Chambers ^as Hyde also) was 38 years of age. 
Lady Chambers survived l^im till 1839, when she died, aged about 
81. Their daughter married Colonel Macdonald, the son of Flora. 

* In iftet, it would Mem tb^t the other side did try aniacceMfolly (throogh 
Fowke) loine yean afterwMrde to set Johnson to tftke np the Nunoonur 
See Bereriij^'s " Nonda Komar,'^ p. 161 n. 
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Theie is a very good likeness of Chambers* in his robes (a half- 
length, with his hand up to his face) in the judges' libraiy in the 
Hi^ Court of Calcutta. This was taken at Calcutta by Home (!). 
A copy of it is in the hall of University College, Oxford, haying 
been presented by Lady Chambers. 

There is scarcely anything interesting of a personal nature to be 
retailed about Impey himself. Though older than any of the 
colleagues who left England with him, he surviyed them alL He 
was but little over nine years in India, having, as is well known, 
been recalled to answer before Parliament certain charges against 
his conduct as Chief Justice in India. The motion for lus impeach- 
ment was lost in the House of Commons. He died at Newick 
Park, in Sussex, in 1809, and was buried at Hammersmith. He 
was forty-three years of age at the time of the Nuncomar triaL 
I have a note that it never foil to his lot again to pass another 
capital sentence, but I am unable to quote any authorihr for this. 
It is probably true, as Farrer told the Parliamentary Committee, 
that during his residence in India he knew of no one executed 
save Nuncomar. 

There are two portraits of Impey in his official costume in the 
Calcutta High Court — one by Kettle, which shows a very marked 
double chin. This ia probably a faithful likeness, as it has been 
engraved for Impe/s memoir by his son. The otherf is a more 
pleasing one. In this his full-length figure is standing with onb' 
hand raised, as though the subject were addressing an audience. 
In both portraits the face wears a self-satisfied and rather benevolent 
expression. Sir Ely ah lived in Calcutta on the site of a house now 
a convent, behind the Roman Catholic Church in Middleton Row. 
The map of 1785 shows that there was a round tank where the 
church now stands. The house was surrounded by an extensive 
deer park (enclosed by waUs) lying between, but not quite up to 
Camnac Street and Russell Street ; a gate in the southern wall 
opened into Middleton Street. The present Middleton Row was 
the avenue which led up between trees through the park from 
" Burial Ground Road " to the dwelling-house. The name of the 
above road was changed to the more euphonious one of ''Park 

* At » first glance this portrait reminds one of that 6f Bishop Berimley in 
the examination hall. Trinity College, Dublin. 

t The name of the artist paintwi onder this painting is " Zoffany — 1782." 
If it be by Zoffany the date is wrong, as he did not lea^e England till 1788 ; 
he may have arrived in Calcutta in time to psint Impey, who left in December^ 
1788. 
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Street^'' because it led past the Chief Justice's park. The eastern 
ends of (he gardens attached to the houses in Eu^U Street ({.e., 12, 
and 13)y occupied a century later by Chief Justices Peacock, 
Korman (who was murdered when officiating as Chief Justice), and 
Couch, were once a portion of the park of their earliest predecessor, 
whose name, thanks to Nuncomar and Macaulay, will be known to 
fame when those of his successors will be quite forgotten. 



^' 



POSTSCRIPT. 

In the first edition of these collected sketches, it was thought 
best to keep clear of the controversial topics in which the trial of 
Ifuncomar has proved so fruitful Their introduction would have 
intezrupted the narrative and would have been unnecessary, and 
indeed unsuited, for the simple object which I had before me, when 
recalling and re-telling for modern Calcutta some of the most 
noted episodes of its early days. 

A writer in an Indian periodical, who did me the honour of 
noticing my small volume, took me to task, in a friendly way, for 
this omission, and urged that it was a duty, not to be put aside, of 
anyone who raked up the embers of this old trial, to express an 
opinion for the general reader as to how far the obloquy attaching 
to the memories of Hastings and Impey in connection with the 
name of Nuncomar was merited. 

One difficulty in fulfilling this suggested duty, arises from the 
necessity of first arriving at the opinion— of making up one's mind 
in shorty whether to adopt the popularly-accepted belief as to the 
unscrupulous iniquity of Hastings, and the judicial turpitude of 
Impojy or to resignedly take a place amongst the unbelieving 
'' idiots and biographers" scoffed at by Macaulay. 

It is very evident that there is room for a wide diversity of opinion 
on the subject^ when we see that the two authors who have most 
recently taken it up, and treated it with a breadth and closeness 
of scrutiny, uid an amplitude of detail never before attempted, 
have each come to conclusions diametrically opposed to those of 
the other. 

It would be presumptuous, as well as superfluous, on my part 
to offer any opinion as to the way in which the author of '* 2f uncomar 

H 
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and Impey *** has acquitted himaelf of the task that he took upon 
him. It may be allowable, however, to say this much, that the 
work of Sir James Stephen gives evidence that he entered on the 
minute inquiry which it necessitated, in a liberal spirit^ and eon- 
ducted it with conspicuous impartiality, and with a desire to find 
out and to tell the whole trutlu 

A very inadequate idea would be formed of the scope of ^The 
Trial of Nunda Kumar "f from its title, for its author has enriched 
its elaborate detaQ with an amount of historical infonnation ^me 
bearing on, some collateral to the main subject), which sbows 
surprising research, and a successful diligence in tracing out the 
antecedents and surroundings of many of the actors in the dramas 
quite extraordinary. In addition to the qualification of a mind 
trained to habits of patient investigation, Mr. Beveridge has also 
brought to bear on a labour, which he has thrown himself into 
with great earnestness, an acquaintance with Bengal, its languages 
and its people, derived from many years' residence amongst thern^ 
and a long experience of practical judicial work. 

I have been under obligation to both these works in compiling 
the foregoing narrative. They must be studied attentively by any- 
one desiring to know the f uU details of an event closely connected 
with the first workings of the Regulating Act^ and Supreme Court 
Charter of 1773, which mark the creation of British India. 

As this book may, perhaps, meet with readers who have not 
had access to, or leisure for, the exhaustive works just referred to, 
it may be permissible for me, in the interest of such, to say what 
was the impression, when I laid those books down, left on my 
mind as to the reasonableness of the conclusions to which each 
examiner of the facts invited his readers. 

Mr. Beveridge has avowedly written chiefly for lawyers and 
students of history : by these he wishes to be judged. 

As a layman, writing in a discursive unmethodical way, for only 
lay readers, I must for obvious reasons avoid the technical matters 
in controversy, and confine my remarks to the few main points 
which are of general interest. 

And first, as to the question which has still the most import and 
interest for us. Had Nuncomar a fair trial 1 Mr. Beveridge falls 
far short of adopting the extravagant language in which the charge 

* '* The Story of KuncomMr and the Impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey,'* by 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, K. C.S.I, 
t *' The Trial of Nonda Kumar," by H. Beveridge, Bengal ClTn Serrloe. 
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under this head was set forth in the motion for impeachment, 
where it is alleged that throughout the trial Impey manifested an 
ardent wish and determined purpose to effect the prisoner's rain 
and deathy and with this in view summed up the evidence "with 
gross i|nd scandalous partiality." But he goes a good way in the 
same direction when he says that the trial was un&irly conducted, 
that the deaire of the judges was to break down Nuncomar's 
witnesses^ that in particular the Chief Justice's manner was bad 
throughout^ and that jthe summing-up was unfavourable. Sir James 
Stephen's answer to this article of the Parliamentary charge is, that 
the trial v^as scrupulously fair, and that the summing up was 
perfectly impartial and gave every possible advantage to the pri- 
soner ; that Impey's conduct in the trial was not only just, but 
Cavourable and indulgent to Nuncomar. I can only say, for 
myself that the way in which Sir James Stephen has demonstrated 
this satisfies me as to the soundness of his conclusion. 

Mr. Beveridge has a good deal to say, and does so with much 
force, on a vuhierable point in the charge — I mean the passage 
(quoted in the narrative) beginning, ''The nature of the defence 
is such that if it is not believed, it must prove fatal to the party," 
&c. Sir James Stephen allows that here the Chief Justice went 
too far (as regards an Indian trial, as I understand his foot-note), 
and Mr. Beveridge shows that prisoners are now never convict^ 
(in Indian courts) because they set up false defences.* 

Mr. Beveridge believes that Nuncomar was innocent^ and so did 
the '^ migority " before him, and he certainly strikes on suggestions 
favourable to him which were not so put to the jury, and brings 
forward much, if I may venture the opinion, which seems to render 
it probable that the jowek-bond was genuine, and that some of the 
evidence for the prisoner was more worthy of credence than it was 
held to be. He considers that the Chief Justice " was not patient 
enough, or had not enough knowledge of the circumstances to say 
whether Nuncomar was guilty or not," and that the jury were 
''prejudiced and incompetent" He distinctly repudiates any 
insinuation that the jury or Impey knowingly condemned an inno- 
cent man. Very probably, Impey and his brethren wovid have 
been better fitted to conduct the trial if they reckoned their 
judicial experience in India by years instead of by months ; and as 



* Nonoomar'i oonTiotion seems to h»Te been mainlj doe to the effeoi 
piradiioed on the jury, by whaX wm oontidered to bo the perjury of his 

h2 
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for the very probable piejudice of the joiy, that is a coimidenition 
which, as Sir James Stephen says, does not affect the value of the 
evidence, but it does affect the value of the verdict apart from the 
evidence. It is too late in the day, however, to now speculate on 
a point which no one is ever likely to determine, viz., whether 
there was a mistake or not in the verdict Neither this question 
nor that of the machinery of the Court have anything to do with 
the animua imputed to the Chief Justice. Begaiding this, I think 
the inference is fully warranted, which Sir James Stephen has 
drawn from a study of Impey's general behaviour during the tnal» 
namely, that so far from showing a desire to secure a conviction, he 
would have been pleased if the jury had relieved him of forOier 
responsibility by acquitting the prisoner.* 

The most grievous charge that Impey had to answer, was that 
which may be noticed next, viz., that when Nuncomar had been 
convicted and sentenced to death, he corruptly refused to respite 
him pending the submission of his case for the consideration of the 
Sovereign. Mr. Beveridge speaks with no uncertain voice here : 
'' The execution was iniquitous, even on the supposition of Nunda 
Kumar's guilty and was the result of a plot to stifle inquiry into 
bribery and corruption." His view is more definitely put in the 
following vigorous words which are meant to apply perhaps as 
much to the sentence as to the refusal to respite : " WhsX I and 
every honest man who knows the &cts blame Impey for i^ that he 
allowed himself to be prejudiced by his partiality for Hastingis, and 

* Any inference dedadUe from natiTe tradition, which ia neceiMrily TugiM^ 
muit of coTiTse be of little yaloe ; bat m in lome remote degree bearing on 
the actual oonviction of Noncomar, I may mentioQ that I often spoke on the 
•abject with respectable natiTO gentlemen in and near Calcutta, to ascertain 
what impression they had on the sabjeot, handed down by tradition or other- 
wise. When any answer was ferthcoming, it was nearly always to the same 
purport, viz., that Nunoomar came to grief from having imprudently quarreUed 
with the Lord Sahib of the day, which quarrel was taken up by the "Sahib log" 
(European gentry) of Oalcutta, who, as jurors, paid him out for it ; and that 
what the verdict would be, was a foregone conclusion from the fidelity of the jury 
to HastingF, not from the partiality of the judges, whom tradition seemed to 
Lold quite blameless in the matter. That Nuncomar was apprehensive of the 
hostility of the jury is evidenced by the extensive challenge which he resorted 
to in such a small Bnropean community. And that native litigants regarded 
the jury, not the judges, as the arbiters of their fate, for good or for evil, may be 
inferred from this passage in a petition to Government from one Ramnat 1^ 
(Calcutta, 1767) : "I have heard much of the justice of the English law." 

. . *' I am very desirous of laying my case before the j%aie» at the next 
fteisions." (Selections from " UnpubUshed Records of Government") 
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hatred of the nugority, and that he hanged Nnnda Kumar in 
Older that peculators in general, and hia friend and patron Hastings 
in particuli^, might he safe." Sir James Stephen's answer to this 
chioge is : that Impey had no power to respite ; * that the whole of 
the Court was responsihle for the course taken ; that they were 
Tested with discretionary power, and that they exercised it in good 
£Edth to the hest of their judgment, and on reasonahle groundsi thus 
fulfilling their only obligation in the matter. 

To a Member of Parliament (Greorge Johnstone, Governor of 
West Florida), who seems to have referred about the execution to 
Impey, the latter gave the chief motives which he said actuated 
him in deciding not to grant a respite— they are motives which 
would, and most probably did, equally influence the other judges. 
Their substance is thus briefly given : " That the crime was aggra« 
vated by peijury and forgery, and that the Executive Government 
had by their conduct made it impossible for the Court to respite 
Nunoomar without inciirring the loss of their own independence and 
the suspicion of having been either bribed or intimidated." Sir 
James Stephen says that the motives alleged by Impey deserved to 
be attentively considered, and might have honestly convinced rational 
men that Nuncomar ought not to be respited — ^regarding the question 
as one of discretion. He does not say that they fully justified the 
decision of the judges not to respite. "I thmk," he concludes, 
** that this proceeding was not ui^ust, though I do not affirm that 
it was not mistaken. Lastly, I do not believe that Impey or any of 
his colleagues acted as they did in order to serve a political purpose." 

I see no reason whatever to doubt that the motives stated by 
Lnpey were not the predominant and true ones. He was not over 
stating the consequences, I think, when he wrote : '* No explanation 
could have made the natives understand that the escape from justice, 
if the sentence had not been carried into execution, had not been 
occasioned by the artifice of the prisoner, unless indeed it had been 
attributed to corruption or timidity in the judges, or a controlling 
power in the Governor-General or CounciL" Whether or not they 

* No doabt, if Sir Jamei Stephen allowi, if Impey hftd saooeOTfally oaad bla 
infliMiioe with maj one of the judgee in fftToar of a respite^ that, with hie CMt- 
iog TOte, would haye been decu>ive ; bat thii doen not make him penonally 
ehargeable with » ref naal to respite. In his own defence before the House of 
Oommons be said : " Though called to answer as for acts done by me singly, 
those aets not only were not, bat would not hare been done by me individually." 
The words I haye pat in itidics are not soggestiTe of Impej's having had great 
Inflnimoa over his oolleagues. 
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ought to have been above or legaidless of conseqaenoes is anothar 
question. No doubt vexy perfect people would haye been, bat 
judges, like other men, can only act accoiding to ttieir lights. One 
is naturally perhaps disposed at this distance of time to think that 
the deciding not to respite the prisoner was a blunder^ becaose-^- 
to mention no other reason — it put such a weapon into the hands 
of the majority; and to ask whether the authority of the Court, 
new though it was, could not have been vindicated by some measure 
far short of summaiy execution. But no onis is now in a position 
to estimate the significance which the interferences of the Coundi 
wore to the judges, or to appreciate all the local circumstances which 
urged them to the course which they adopted in defence^ as they 
beheved, of the trust committed to them. We probably have no 
conception of the jealousy with which the new Gouncillois on the 
one hand, and the new Supreme Court on the other, guarded against 
encroachment on their exclusive privileges. This very power of re- 
prieving was a sore point with ^e new Government ; it was a pre- 
rogative not only conferred by Charter on the judges, but taken away 
from the Executive power ; so that Frands when discussilig the 
Regulating Act, &c (Appendix VoL L Memoirs), complaios "we 
are not trusted with the exercise of mercy possessed by our prede- 
cessors. We can neither stop a prosecution, nor pardon after con- 
viction. Even the office of recommending to the Royal mercy is 
reserved to the Court of Judicature." The assertion of their power 
and position, and the resenting of all interference with their functions, 
would seem to have been a ruling passion with the new judges. It 
is conceivable that men, thus bristling with the importance of their 
office, may not always have been in the frame of nund best adapted 
for dispassionate judgment. Two years before Impey's letter to 
Governor Johnstone, he wrote this to Thuriow (1776) : — 

'' The hauteur, insolence, and superior air of authority which the 
new members of the Council use to the Court may be partly discernible 
in the style of their minutes, but on the spot they maintain no colour 
of decency. My conduct to them has been absolutely the reverse, and 
I believe they are the more angry with me for it." 

And this two years later : — 

" Every dispatch from England brings accounts of actual or intended 
addresses to JParliament or H.M.'8 i^iinisters leveled against the 
Court. At present one, said to be presented by the Company to Lord 
Weymouth, is in the possession of Mr. Frands, which has been 
circulated about the settlement with intimation that by the next 
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adfiM inteDkuioo will axrire that * the wings of tho Court )mf% h%mk 
oUpt'- 

To I>imiimg^ in the same year (1778), he wrote : — 

''It was extremeij painfvd to me to inflict the punishment of 
imprisonment on him (Uie Oompanj's attorney), hut the only possible 
mosns of sapporting the least credit and anthori^ in the Coiut^ is to 
show that though the QoTemor-General and Cooneil maj not be 
ponishable personally for outrages committed against the Conrt» yet 
h is out of tneir power to protect their agents."* 

Mr. Bereiidge specifies the cormpt motiTes which he maintains 
were rightiy attributed to Impey, Uius " there are many kinds of 
oomiption, and in this case, I do not suspect Impey of killing 
Nunoa Kumar for a money reward But if he strainea the law in 
Older to oonyict him, and if he, in Macaula/s words^ 'sittinff as a 
judge,' put a man uigustly to death in order to serre a political 
purpose, he acted corruptly." Hie kind of corruption alleged does 
not lie at his door, if the facts marshalled by Sir J. Stephen estab- 
lish, as they seem to me to do, that he was* tried and conyicted 
aoooiding to the ordinary course of law; and that the stay of 
execution was decided against by the judges in the due exercise of 
their discretion, as the occasion did not appear to them a proper 
one for mercy. The decision may haye be^ a deplorable mistake^ 
but, rig^t or wrong, it was come to in good faith. 

Was Hastings we real mover in the business t as Macaulay puts 
it This is tne point which Mr. Beveridge thinks the most 
interesting of all, and he has elucidated his consideration of it 
with a curious Imowledge of local and general contemporaneous 
historical matter. He maintains that there is strong circumstantial 
eiridance that Hastings was the real prosecutor. Sir James Stephen 
thinks ** that Mohun Persaud was the real substantial prosecutor of 
Kuncomar, and that Hastings had nothing to do with the prosecu- 
tion; and that there was no sort of conspiracy or undeistanding 
between Hastings and Impey in relation to Nuncomar, or in rela- 
tion to his trial or execution. "f The arguments in support of these 
rery diflerent conclusions should be read in fulL 

* TImm tztrMli art from Um Imptj HSS., Br. M. 

f Sir Juam Stophso, relyiag mtixdj on •▼id«no« of Fftrrtr, ahowi that the 
erisaiBsl prootdings nvw OAtanUjr oat of » prvTiooa dTU tuit. Mr. Bowidge 
gjiesrsnomfor qiMraoniaf Fmtot • momorj, and ooatHida that thtra had bMO 
■o st t w pl si a p r o— c o t iu o btforo Mmj, 1775. But rappoalBf , for MrfooMet't 

flsh^ e ''motmi in tho boiiiMM'' to bo pii j, why thoiiJd not thfe bo 

Dnam, the Oonpuiy'o Uwyor ? Captain Price sajo that ho imi tho 
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Mr. Beveridge's contention has enabled me io go only as far as 
allowing that he suggests further grounds for sutpicion that 
Hastings was connected with the prosecution. It is but just to 
Mr. Beveridge, however, to mention prominentiy the one point in 
his argument which has made a strong impression on ma It will 
be remembered that the foreman of the jury complained to^ the 
Chief Justice about Farrer in connection with a proposed petition 
for respite, and that Impej in open court censured Farrer — ^with, I 
think, some display of truculence.* Pennission for Robinson to 
make his complaint had been solicited by a Mr. Belli, who for- 
warded certain correspondence to the Chief Justice. Mr. Beveridge 
states positively that at the time Mr. Belli was private secretary to 
Hastings, and a member of his household. HIb note to Impey did 
not say that he was authorised by the Grovemor<3eneral to act as 
the go-between, and he may have so acted on his own motion; but 
it is not unreasonable to suspect, that if the foreman of the juiy 
could not approach the Chief Justice without an introduction, the 
introduction with which he would provide himself would be 
from some one more important than Mr. Belli in his private 
capacity. In any case it shows great indiscretion, to say 
the least of it, on the part of Impey (considering the rumours 
that must have been tiien going about) to be holding com- 
munication with anyone in Government House at such a time. 
But though the Belli incident, as known to us, may be very difficult 
to get over, it must^ I fancy, have admitted of an explanation 
which would absolve Hastings of complicity with it. It appeared 
on the Parliamentary record as an item, I presume, of the pro- 
ceedings. Did it give rise to conmient 1 

Francis was prompting the impeachment, and must have known 
all the circumstances of Belli's position in Calcutta. His ingenuity^ 
if anybody's could, would have brought into full significance an 
incident so suggestive of more than suspicion at a primd fade 
glance ; yet there is no evidence, that I know of, that this was 

who set the ball rolliog (apparently towards the end of April). Price savs 
that he did so to squeeze mooey oat of the Rajah, *' on the idea that he shoold 
be able to qnash the eTidence. But Dnrham is known to hare been a friend 
of Hastings ; is it violently improbable that on finding a good opportonity cl 
discrediting Hastings' aocoser, he made use of it — with a Tengeancef A 
lawyer would haye known the full Talne of carrying the war into the enemy's 
conntiy, and how to do it at the right time ; and he would take good care t» 
work in such a manner that eyen the Qoyemor>General should not know who 
the Deui ex Maehina was. 
* See Appendix O. 
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attempted. Does not» as Macaolay argues, the failure of serere 
malevolent scrutiny entitle one to be considered free of those 
blemishes which it has not brought to light t But all arguments as 
to Hastings being the prosecutor, &c., are unnecessary i^ as Mr. 
JBereridge TnAinfatina in one of his chapters, that he practically 
admitted ''having employed Impey to hang Nuncomar." This is 
adopting Macaulay*s view of the significance of the words^ ''My 
f<»tone, honour, and reputation,"* for which Hastings wrote he 
"Was once indebted to the support of Impey. Sir J. Stephen con- 
siders that the passage in which those wends occur obviously refers 
to the support given by Impey and the other judges to Hastings 
when he submitted his resignation question to ti^enu 

Mr. Beveridge brings forward much to show the inapplicability 
of the words to the resignation support He argues that if Impey 
had been against Hastings, then the decision of the rest of the 
judges in hu favour woidd have served his purpose ; that, as a 
fact, Hastings was only half-pleased with the support of the judges 
on that occasion, and told his friend Sulivan so^ and expressed 
gratitude for only Barwell's support at that critical time. 

As Sir James Stephen shows, in the same year in which 
Hastings wrote the above words in reference to Impey, the latter 
wrote in a similar strain to Dunning about Hastinge^ viz., "The 
power which is exerted against me would not have existed in the 
hands in which it Ib if I had not helped to keep it there." 

It is clear that Impey attached much merit to the action of the 
judges in the resignation dispute from this passage in another letter 
of ^ to Governor Johnstone (1778 — MSS. Br. M.). 

"I think it impossible for any impsrtial persons (and such the 
Directors ought to be) not to see that tne Judges have had, in all their 
judgment and proceedings, attention to the interests of the nation and 
Company. Why else interfere to quiet the disturbances at Madras t 
Why mediate between Mr. Hastings and Sir John Clavering, when 
each claimed and actually possessed the seat of the Governor-General 
in different departments. If the judges, at the risk of censure if they 
were wrong, had not interposed, to what must they have appealed 7 



* TheM woidi, or wordi of exactly sunflar import, Mem to have been In 
fashionable nee at thie time. Mr. Beveridge ihowe thai Haetingi need p h raeee 
like theee in oorreepondenoe in April and May, 1770, with reference^ too, 
to Nnaoomar'e aooneatione. Again, in 1788, he wrote "my name and fortune 
woold be blasted.*' In one of the addreetea to ImMj oooora the phrate, " oar 
repntationa, oar fortnnea, and, perhapa, onr Uvee ;'^ and in Impey'a letter to 
Jotmatona^ he apeaka of ** my fortune and oharaoter." In tact, the phraae 
was more or leaa of a fonnnla naed in no very definite aenae. 
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Did aaything remain but the roHo uUima reguml It was ezpeoted, 
and all the bazaars were shut up." 

There can be little doubt^ I think, that Impej and Hastings 
referred to the same occasion for support, in their respectlTe letters. 
To hold that they referred to the hanging of Nuncomar, inyolYes 
the assumption not only that they had conspired to iniquity, bat 
that each had the folly and transcendental meanness to peach on 
himself and on his f ellow-^^onspirator ; Hastings to one of the 
Court of Directors, and Impey to the heisul of the Bar in England ( 
The whole controversy might be perilled on the answer to this 
single question. Did any two men, subject to the otdinaij 
impulses of human nature, ever act in such violation of ite 
instincts t * 

Mr. Beveridge is too shrewd a writer (as many pages in his book 
show) not to feel conscious that some excuse is necessary to account 
for Hastings' unnatural and compromising *^ confession " of the 
desperate remedy to which ho had been driven once, so he is con- 
jectured to have been off his guard when writing to Sulivan. ** If 
Impey did hang Nunda Kumar in order to serve Hastings, we can 
not doubt that the latter would feel grateful to him, and an 
expression of his feelings might easily sHp out in an unguarded 
moment." " For these reasons I hold that Macaulay's intuition 
was right, that Hastings was referring to the Nunda Kumar cas^ 
and that he accidentally and virtually confessed that Impey 
had hanged Nunda Kumar in order to support him." Warren 
Hastings had few "unguarded moments" in his life — ^probably 
never — ^when he had his pen in his hand. Here ia what he wrote 
of himself in March, 1775, in the midst of all the concerted attacks 
of the new Councillors : — *' I thank God I have hitherto possessed 
both my judgment and understanding undisturbed." And this is 
what Francis, no mean judge of chuacter, wrote of him in 1776, 
after a close personal study : — " His reserve, whether natural or 
acquired, is so excessive, that I firmly believe he never reposed an 
entire confidence in any man." " The effect of his singular equa- 

* There are izuramerable letten in the HestiDgt and in the Imper MSS. 
which pined between these two men : lome in origin&I, loine in rongn draft. 
They are on all lortt of official and domestic eabjecte. Haitinge often oon- 
•olted Impey on certain qaeetioni, and Impey not nnfreqnently asked favoim 
of Hastings on behalf of his friends, but always in a becoming, deUoale 
manner ; cTerything was straightforward and open. Certainly if there was a 
" bond of infamy " between them, no sign of presoming on it crept out in their 
private correspondence. 
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nimitj/ says Macaolay, "was that he always had the foil command 
of all the leaonrces of one of the most fertile minds that eyer 
existed : accordingly no complication of perils and embarrassments 
could perplex him.'' 

Mr. BeveridgCy however, has the satisfaction — and it is no small 
one— of feeling Ihat his study of the Nuncomar episode has justified 
him, in adopting the conclusion of the great honest statesmen who 
belieyed in the guilt of Hastings and of Lnpey. He has ranged 
himself on the winning side. And no one seems to know tins better 
than Sir James Stephen. '' I am sorry for him," he says (speak- 
ing of Impey). ''I belieye him to have been quite innocent; 
but this book wiU be read by haidly anyone, and Macaulay's 
paragraph will be read with delighted conviction by sevaal 
generations." 

When Macaulay was but proposing to the Edinburgh Bemew the 
article on Warren Hastings, wMch hsa fastened such a stain upon 
its subject^ he wrote to the editor, ** I hardly know a stoiy so 
interesting^ and of such yarious interest. And the central figure 
18 in the highest degree striking and majestic. I think Hastings^ 
though far from faultless, one of the greatest men that England 
eyer produced. He had pre-eminent telents for goyemment, and 
great literary talents too ; fine taste, a princely spirit, and heroic 
equanimity in the midst of adyersity and danger. He was a man 
for whom Nature had done much of what the stoic philosophy 
pretended to do for its disciples. 'Mens ssqua in arduis' is the 
inscription under his picture in the Goyemment House at Calcutta, 
and neyer was there a more appropriate motto." 

With what hesitation must he haye brought himself to conclude 
that such a man once conniyed at another's death to shield him- 
self from the charge of corruption. The earnestness and reluctance 
of his belief in Hastings' fellowship with the alleged crime, are 
indicated by the sophistry with which he attempts to half con- 
done it, and by the fiercer light into which he drags, as if to 
relieyehis conscience, the criminality of him who was but a 
subseryient instrument. 

The Nuncomar story which Macaulay told, with such con- 
summate skill that it has petrified into polished marble, was but 
the reviyal of that of which Francis laid the foundation in 
Calcutta, and perfected in England. With it the ex-Councillor 
went to Burke and Fox and Gilbert Elliot, 
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And in the porches of their ears did pour the leprous distilment' 
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with such gratifyiiig effect^ that he was soon able to write to one of 
a band in Calcutta whom Hastings called *< the lees of Mr. Francis,'* 
«< Impej will certainly be demolished, and, I think, with public 
di^^^iace. .... You will be delighted to read mj exami- 
nation before the Select Committee, and still more that of Mr. 
Shakspeare; between us Impej and Barwell are ^tirly made as 

black as the deviL But for the demolition of the 

Supreme Court of Judicature we should have no consolation in 
this transitoiy life." 

When he saw that the impeachment was arripening, he wrote 
with prophetic exultation to another kindred spirit in Calcutta, 
** Let the event to their persons be what it may, the charges will 
gibbet their characters to all eternity." 

The name of Impey may with truth be substituted for that of 
the Duke of Grafton in the following passage,* and with peculiar 
appropriateness, as the artist was in each case the same. It was 
Junius who etdied the popular portrait of the Duke of Orafton ; 
it was Junius, too — ^with tiie mask laid aside — ^who did the same 
for the first Chief Justice in India. " The portrait, which has 
been bitten into the national memory by the acid of Junius, has 
never been obliterated. A popular conception which has lasted 
for a generation is likely to last for a century, and when it has 
outlived a century it may die, but cannot be corrected. Doing 
penance, Grafton (Impey) will continue to stand in his white sheet 
beneath the veiy centre of the dome in the Temple of Histoiy."t 



♦ " Early History of C. J. Fox," by G. 0. Twyelyan. 
1 See Appendix D. 
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due], denying in the most solemn manner that he had given assent 
to the measnies which, it will be seen, Hastings with equal 
steadfastness said he had. 

At the end of June, 1780, a minute signed by Fiands and 
another member of the Council, Wheler, was sent in to the Secre- 
taiy to Grovemment withholding their consent from the military 
operations, the immediate execution of which the Govemor^Genend 
considered of the utmost importance, and making propositions 
which would frustrate his policy. Hastings, through the personal 
intervention of Sir John Day, seems to have tried to prevail on 
Francis to come to some accommodation, but without success, and 
on the 3rd July he wrote the celebrated hostile minute which 
provoked the duel. 

Though written and dated on 3rd July, it was not made use of 
for about six weeks. The reason of this delay was probably due 
to the illness of Francis, who under the above date has this entry 
in his journal : — " July 3rd. . . Feeling the approach of a 
fever veiy strong upon me, about noon very ill and forced to go 
to bed." " 4tL Worse. H. goes up the river with Mrs. H." 

Hastings knowing what the result of his minute must be, deter- 
mined probably to wait for Francis's recovery, and meantime to take 
Mrs. Hastings out of the way. 

Both he and Francis also expected despatches in August announc- 
ing whether or not Hastings was to be continued in the Grovemment ; 
this, too, may have suggested to him the desirability of waiting. In 
the local newspaper the Govemor-Greneial's departure from the 
Presidency is chronicled — Sooksagur being given as his destination, 
accompanied by the intelligence that, on his journey up the Hooghly, 
he was saluted with twenty-one guns from the Danish and Dutdi 
Settlements of Serampore and Chinsurah. On Monday, the 14th 
of August, Hastings returned to Calcutta and wrote to his wife 
whom he left witli the Governor of Chinsurah: ''I have seen 
nobody and heard nothing. But I have a letter from Madras which 
mentions the arrival of the Company's ships. The only news of 
consequence is that it is determined that I am to remain as long as 
I choose, but tnih the same associate" The words I have underlined 
most probably indicated to Hastings the hopelessness of carrying 
on the Government harmoniously, and the conviction that the con- 
test between him and his associate must now be i outrance. — ^The 
minute must no longer be withheld. 

Francis's journal of this date (14th) records — "Mr. H does not 
return till the evening. Ko Council At night receive his minute. 
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which he sajB he had lesonred till mj tetam, with « private 
note.*^ 

Hartings's minute is long ; it will be sa£Scient to give an extract 
or two from the most provocatiye paragraphs in it Though called 
forth by a minute from two of his colleagues^ he ayowe^y treats 
the latter as solely that of Frauds. 

** I did hope that the intimation conyeyed in my last minute would 
have awakened in Mr. Francis's breast, if it were susceptible of such 
sensationsy a consciousness of the f ai th leas part which he was acting 
towards me. I have been disappointed, and must now assume a plainer 
style and louder tone. In a word, my objections do not apply to the 
medal matter of his minutes, to which I shall separately reply, but to 
the spirit of opposition which dictated them.'' 

**Bj the sanction of this engagement and the liberal professions 
which accompanied it, I was seduced to part with the friend (to whose 
flenerous support steadfastly yielded in a course of six years I am in- 
debted for tne existence of the little power which I hare erer possessed 
in that long and disaraoefui peried) to throw myself on the meixsy of 
Mr. Frauds, and on Uie desperate hazard of his intemty. My authority 
for the opinions I have declared concerning Mr. IrandsclependB on 
fiicts which have passed within my own knowledge. I judge of his 
public conduct by my experience of his priyate, which I haye found 
to be yoid of truth and honour. This is a seyere cham, bat temper- 
ately and deliberately made, from the firm persuasion uiat I owe this 
justice to the public and myself as the only redress to both, for arti- 
fices of which I haye been a victim, and which threaten to inyolve their 
xnterests with disgrace and ruin. The only redress for a fraud for 
which the law has made no provision is the exposure of it" 

The Govemor-Greneral, as we have seen, sent a copy of this minute 
to Francis on the evening before the Council day on which it was 
to be officially read, because he judged it " unbecoming to surprise 
him with a minute at the Council table,t or to send it first to the 
secretary." 

What happened on its being read we leam from Francis's joumaL 
** August 15, Revenue Board. When it was over I tookhim into a 
private room and read to him the following words : — 

* In some Chaaoeiy prooeedings, taken against Hastings in 1804, it appears 
"^ that about the month of Jalj, 1780/' he applied to a wealthy natiye " telliog 
iiim that he was in great want of the som of three lakhs of Siooa ropessL" He 
got the loan, paid by instalments. The coincidence of hisbdngin urgent need 
of fonds when he knew that a doel must follow his plain qpesking to Francis, 
snnests the idea, I think, that he may with this loan hayeoontem^lated ao 
additional proTision for his wife in case of his death. A copy of the jodgment 
in the Chancery case is given in Mr. Beyeridge't Nnnda Knmar. 

f The Cooncfl Hotise where this scene ocemrred was that shown in Wood's 
2iiap of 1784, %.€,, at the N.K comer of Coondl-hoiiso Street, OTsr agafaist the 
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'^ ' Mr. Hastings, — I am preparing a formal answer to the lM^>er you 
sent to me last night. As soon as it can be finished, I shall lay it 
before you. But you must be sensible, sir, that no answer I can give 
to tiie matter of that paper can be adequate to the dishonour done me 
by the terms you hare made use of. Tou hare left me no alternative 
but to demand personal satisfaction of you for the affronts you have 
offered me.' As soon as I had read the preceding words to Mr. Has- 
tings, he said * he expected the demand and was ready to answer it.' " 

A place and time of meeting were fixed before they parted. 
Francis further writes in his diary on the same day that he *^ men- 
tions the affair to Wateon, who happens to dine with me; he 
agrees to provide pistols in order to prevent suspicions." Colonel 
Watson was the chief engineer at Fort William. Mr. Hastings 
engaged the services of Colonel Pearse, the Commandant of 
Artillery, to whom he wrote on the evening of the 15th August, 
asking him to breakfast the next morning. He then, after enjoin- 
ing secrecy, asked Colonel Pearse to bo his second in a hostile 
meeting which had been arranged forbetweeii him and Mr. Francis 
for Thursday morning, the 17th of August. The entry in Francis's 
journal for the 16 th of August is : — 

'' Employed in settling my afiairs, burning papers^ &c., in case of 
the worst-— dull work. ' '* 

That for the 17th— 

'' Arrived at the ^^und near Belvedere near an hour before Mr. H., 
who comes about six with Colonel Pearse. Watson marks out a dis- 
tance about fourteen common paces, the same he said at which Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Adam stood.* My pistol missing fire, I changed it ; we 

building then called Accoontant-Greneral't office, now the Treasury. The old 
Government Honse stood as now between Old Coort-hoose Street and Coanoil- 
house Street, but did not extend so far west as the present Government Honse 
does, the Council House intervening between the former and Conncil-hoose 
Street. In other words, the Council House and Government Honse were 
together on the ground now forming the Government House enclosure, the 
former being west of the latter. There was an older Council House still which 
was condemned in 1764, as ill adapted for the ** privacy which is often requisite." 
Tradition, I do not know with what truth, places Uie older Council Houses 
north of the Exchange, on a site now occupied by the office of the private secre- 
tary to the Viceroy. 

* The allusion te Fox and Adam's duel, which impressed itself on the mem- 
ory both of Colonel Watson and Mr. Francis, shows that, among the English 
in India, the standard of propriety or fashion in most things was regulated 
then, as now, by the customs prevailing in England, and especially in high life 
in England. The account of the duel which determined the question of 
distance between the combatants at Alipore could only have recently arrived 
in Calcutta, as it was fought on 29th November, 1779. Fox was attended by 
his friend Fitzpatrick, son of Lord Ossory, and Adam by Major Mackenzie 
Humberstone. Fox was slightly wounded in the side. 
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then fired iogatheiry and I was wounded and fell : I thonght my back- 
bone wan broken, and of course that I could not survive it. ' 

Sir El^'ah Impey writes on the same day to a friend : — 

** This morning Mt. Hastings and Mr. Francis fought with pistols : 
ihoy both fired at the same time. Mr. Francis's ball missed, but that 
of Mr. Hastings pierced the right side of Mr.' Francis, but was pre- 
vented b^ a rib, wnioh turned the ball, from entering, the thorax. It 
went obliquely upwuds^ passed the backbone without injuring it, and 
was extracted about an mdi on the left side of it. The wound is of no 
consequence, and he is in no danger." 

Colonel Peaise, who was Hastings' second, and whose detailed 
account of the duel has been puUished,* says :-^ 

" The next morning, Thursday, Aufl;ust 17, 1 waited on Mr. Hastings 
in my chariot to carrv him to the place of appointment. When we 
arrived there we found Mr. Francis and Qolonel Watson walking toge- 
ther, and therefore, soon after we aUghtec^ f looked at my watch and 
mentioned iJoud that it was half -past fire, and Francis looked at his 
and said it was near six. This induced me to tell him that my watcli 
was set l^ my astronomical dock to solar time. The placQ they were 
at was very improper for the business ; it was the road leadinjr to Ali- 
pore, at the crossiog of jjib through a double row of trees that foirmerly 
had been a walk of Belvedere Gkurden, on the western side of the 
house. Whilst Colonel Watson went, by the desire of Mr. Francis, to 
fetch his pistols, that gentleman proposed to go aside from the road 
into the walk ; but Mr. Hastings disapproved of the place, because it 
wis full of weeds and dark. The road itself was next mentioned, 
but was thou^t by ereiybody too public, as it was near riding time 
and people might want to pass that way ; it was therefore agreed to 
walk towards Mr. Harwell's nouse (the present Kidderpore O^hanage 
A^lum) on an old road that separated lus ground from Belvedere 
(since tne official residence of the Lieutenant-Qovemor of Bengal), 
and bef oro he (we ?) had gone far, a retired dry spot was diosen as a 
proper place. 

'^As soon as the suitable place was selected," continues Colonel 
Pearse, ** I proceeded to load Mr. Hastings's pintols ; those of Mr. 
Francis were alreadyloaded. When I had delivered one to Mr. Has- 
tings and Oolond Watson had done the same to Mr. Fxands, finding 
the ffentlemen were both unacquainted wish the modes usually observed 
on those occasions, I took the liberty to tell them that, if they would 
fix their distance, it was the business of. the seconds to measure it. 
Colonel Watson immediately mentioned that Fox and Adam had taken 
fourteen paces, and he recommended the dirtanue. Mr. Hastings 
observed it was a great distance for pistols ; but as no actual objection 
' < ■ — 

* Beprodaoed in YoL IL, CalnMa lUwier, 
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was made to it, Watson meaanred and I ooonted. When the gentle* 
men had got to their ground, Mr. Haatingit aaked Mr. Francis if he 
stood before the line or behind it, and being told behind the maxk, he 
said he would do the same, and immediatel/ took his stand. I then 
told them it was a rule that neither of them were to quit the groond 
till thej had diBcharged their pistols, and Colonel Watson propoeed 
that both should fire together without taking any advantage. Mr. 
Hastings asked if he meant they ousht to fire by word of command, 
and was told he only meant they should fire together as nearly as 
could be. These preliminaries were all agreed to, and both partiea 
presented ; but Mr. Francis raised his hand and again came down to the 
present ; he did so a second time, when he came aown to his present — 
which was the third time of doing so— he drew lus trigger, bnt hla 
powder* being damp, the pistol did not fire. Mr. Hastings came down 
from his present to giro Mr. Frauds time to rectify his priming, and 
this was done out of a cartridge with which I supplied lum rxjpoa find- 
ing they had no spare powder. A^dn the gentlemen took tiheur stands, 
both presented tc^ether, and Mr. Francis ued. Mr. Hastings did the 
same at the distance of time equal to the counting of one, two, three 
distinctly, but not greater. His shot took place. Mr. Francis steg- 
gered, and, in attempting to sit down, he fell and said he was a dead 
man. Mr. Hastings hearing this, cried out. ^ Qood Qod ! I hope not,' 
and immediately went up to him, as did Colonel Watson, but I ran to 
call the servants." 

Another part of Colonel Pearse's narrative says : — 

'* When the pistols were delivered by the seconds, Mr. Francis said 
he was quite unacquainted with these matters, and had never fired a 
pistol in his life, and Mr. Hastings told him he believed he had no 
advantage in that respect, as he could not recollect that he had ever 
fired a pistol above once or twice.'* Also^^' While Mr. Franoii was 
lying on the ground he told Mr. Hoistings, in consequence of something 
which he said, that he best knew how it affected his afiairs, and that he 
had better take care of himself, to which Mr. Hastings answered that 
he hoped and believed the wound was not mortal, but that if any nn? 
fortunate accident should happen, it was his intention immediate^ to 
surrender himself to the Sheriff." 

When Francis was shot, Colonel Peaise says : — ** 1 ran to call the 
servants and to order a sheet to be brought to bind up the wound. 
I was absent about two minutes. On my return I found Mr. 
Hastings standing by Mr. Francis, but Colonel Watson was gone 
to fetch a cot or palanquin from Belvedere to cany him to town. 
When the sheet was brought, Mr. Hastings and myself bound it 

* A contemporary (G. F. Grand) says in his narrative : ^ The seconds 
baked the powder for their respective friends." 
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aionnd; his body, and we had the satisfaction to find it (sic) was 
not in a vital part, and Mr. Francis agreed with me in opinion as 
soon as it was mentioned. I offered to attend him to town in my 
carriage, and Mr. Hastings urged him to go, as my carriage was 
remarkably easy. Mr. Francis agreed to go, and therefore, when 
the cot came, we proceeded towards the chariot, but were stopped 
. by a deep^ broad ditch, over which we could not carry the cot ; for 
this reason ^. Francis was conveyed to Belvedere." 

The place originally fixed for the meeting probably coiresponds 
to the second gate (from the western side) leading into Belvedere 
compound. Francis proposed to turn aside into what was seemingly 
s disused, oveigrown walk of Belvedere, close to their left ; but 
Hastings, who, apparently, meant to do mischief that morning 
(witness his remark about the fourteen paces and his deliberation 
in firing his pistol), and therefore wished to see clearly, objected 
on the score of the weeds and darkness caused by the overhanging 
trees. Somebody then proposed the main Alipore road, but he 
was outvoted by all the others. Colonel Pearse does not say 
(although there were only four of them present) who the 
individual was who had so little regard for appearances as to 
suggest the public road ; possibly it was his own principal, the 
daylight-loving Hastings. After this proposal was rejected, they 
turned to their right into the cross-road leading to the west, and 
from which branched off, as we venture to assume, the ''old 
road " already alluded to. 

It is evident they could not have been far from where they left 
the carriages, as it may be presumed the servants, from the calling 
of whom Colonel Pearse returned in " two minutes," were syces 
and perhaps a chapprassi or two, and Belvedere must have been 
close at hand, since Colonel Watson himself went there to fetch a 
cot^ leaving the two combatants by themselves. What occurred 
after the binding with the sheet is not easy to follow. The duel- 
lists, on first arriving, drove up to the place of appointment. 
Why, then, not take the cot back into the main road to the 
'' chariot" by the way which Colonel Pearse had gone and 
returned so quickly t The supposition that occurs to me is this : 
they probably thought it prudent to carry the wounded man 
as little in the carriage as they could, as the cot must have been 
easier for him; they therefore directed the carriage to go on 
towards Alipore bridge, meaning to take a short and diagoxud cut 
across country with the cot, and pick up the carriage at the 
Belvedere side of the bridge ; so they proceeded through the. low 

I 2 
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marshy gronnd in the direction of the present Hermitage eompoimd 
and the Zoological Gardens, till they were palled up by a deep 
watercourse, a very likely thing to meet in the height of the rainy 
season. There they had to retrace their steps, and finally emeige 
by the cross-road into the main- road, where they had first assembled. 
Mr. Francis was probably in much pain and weakness by this time, 
and was counselled to give up the idea of going into town, but to 
make for the nearest port — Belvedere. Unless records or trust- 
worthy tradition point to another locality, I am inclined to think 
that the compound of No. 5, Alipore Road, holds near its northern 
boundary the site of this memorable duel 

The account goes on to say that Hastings and Colonel Pearse 
went to Calcutta to the residence of the former " to send assistance 
to meet Francis, but he had been prevailed on to accept a room at 
Belvedere, and there the surgeons, Dr. Campbell, the principal, and 
Dr. Francis, the Grovemor^s own surgeon, foimd him. When Dr. 
Francis returned, he informed the Governor that the wound was 
not mortal." ''After the first confusion had subsided," writes 
Francis himself^ '' and after I had suffered great inconvenience from 
being carried to a wrong place, I was at last conveyed to Major 
Foley's* house on a bed." 

Having escaped Hastings' bullet in the morning, Francis had 
next to encounter the danger of being put to death during the day 
by a well-intentioned, but armed and meddlesome man, for he tells 
us that '' the surgeon arrived in about an hour and-a-half ^m the 
time I was wounded, and cut out the ball and bled me twice in the 
course of the day." 

The next entries in Francis's journal are — 

" Aiupist 17. — Mr. Hastings sends to know when he may visit 
me. 

" Aug^/st 1 8. — In these two days the pain I suffered was very 
considerable." 

^' Avgitst 19. — Desire Colonel Watson to tell Mr. Hastings as 
civilly as possible that I am forced to decline his visit" 

''August 24.t— Return to Calcutta." 



* I hikye h toapicioik tbikt this name ■hoold hikve been oopied "ToUy**** 
from Fraocii't p*pert. 

t The entry on 24th diiproyet the old story to often told in CAlcntU, tiz^ 
tbikt the Ute Mn. EUerton remembara leeing FrAncif In h paUnqnin oroMUig 
over the bridge at Tolly's Nulla " all bloody from the duel." It b oertain that 
Francis did not cross Alipore bridge for a week after the dneL Shemay, 
however have seen him at the Belvedere side. This lady, who was such a ooriona 
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The account condudes with a formal assurance that '' both parties 
behaved as became gentlemen of their high rank and station. Mr 
Hastings seemed to be in a state of such perfect tranquillity, that a 
spectator would not have supposed that he was about an action out 
of the common course of things, and Mr. Francis's deportment was 
such as did honour to his iirmness and resolution." 

Warren Hastings, writing a few days afterwards to his friend, 
Lawrence Sulivan, says : — '' I hope Mr. Francis doe» not think of 
iMSuming any merit from this silly affair. I have been ashamed 
that I have been an actor in it, and I declare to you upon my honour 
that such was my sense of it at the time, that I was much disturbed 
by an old woman, whose curiosity prompted her to stand by as spec- 
tatress of a scene so little comprehended by the natives of this part 
of -the world, and attracted others of *the same stamp from the ad- 
jacent villages to partake in the entertainment" 

I subjoin here, as being of special interest, three letters from 
Warren Hastings to his wife relating to this duel ; they have never 
been published before that I know of. 

No. 1 IB very steadily penned, though written immediately on 
his return from the dueL It fully bei^ out the state of " p^ect 
tranquillity " vouched for by his second. like most of his letters 
to his Mrife, it is dated merely with the day of the week. 

*' CdteuUdy Thunday morning, 
'*Mt diarist Mariak, — I have desired Sir John I^»y* to inform 
you that I have had a meeting this morning with Mr. Francis, who 
has received a wound in his side, but I hope not dangerous. I shall 
know the state of it presently and will write to you again. He is at 
Belvedere, and Drs. Campbell and Frands are both gone to attend him 
there. I am ioell snd umurt. But you must be content to hear this 

Uiik between old and modem Indian dayi, died onlj in 1858. Her grave in 
Sonth Park Street Cemetery ia qmte doee to that of Sir Wm. Jonea. In the 
memoin of Carey, by Dr. George Smith, ii the foUowing pewege aboot her : — 
^'Corrie (first Bishop of Madras) married the daughter of Mr*. EUerton, who 
knew Sirampore and Carey well. It was Mr. EUerton who, when an indigo 
planter at MiJda, opened the first Bengali school, and made the first attempt at 
traaslatini^ the BiUe into that Temacolar." Not lone before her death at 87, 
INshop Wilwm, whose gnest she was, wrote rf her ** SSie made me take her to 
Henry Martyn's pagoda (Siramporv)." ' She remembers the neighbooriiood, 
and Ghyrretty Ghat and hoose in Sir Eyre Coote's time ; the ancient Qover- 
nor of Chinsora and his fat Dntch wife are still in her mind. When she 
visited him with her first husband (she was then sixteen), the old Dntehmsn 
cried out, "Ob, if you would find me soch a nice little wife^ I would gire yea 
ten thousand rupees." 
* The Advocate-GeneraL 
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ffood from me ; you cannot see me. I cannot leave Oaleatta while 
Mr. Francis is in any danger. But I wish you to stay at Ghinsuia. 
I hope in a few days to have ye pleasure of meeting you there. Make 
my oompts. to Mr. Boss, but do not mention what has passed. My 
luuiauy you haye occupied all my thoughts for these two days past 
and imremittedly. 

" Yours ever, my most beloved, 

" W. H." 

** Ihundaiy evening, 
** Mt belovbd Marian, — I despatched a letter to you this mozuing at 
seven o'clock under cover of one to Sir John Day, whom I desired to 
break the subject of it to you before he delivered it, that you might 
not be alannod by any sudden report of what passed between Mr. 
Francis and me this morning. I hope you received it before dinner, 
as the hurkaru had strict injunctions to be quick, and there was no 
other nsk of the letter missing you, but that of Sir John's having left 
Chinsura or being out of the way. I have now the pleasure to teuyou 
that Mr. Frauds is in no manner of danger, the ball having paned 
through the muscular part of his back just below the shoulder, but 
without penetrating or injuring any of the bones. As you sa^, 'who 
knows what may happen ; who can look into the seeds of tune^' Ao, 
I have sent the rice to poor Naylor, but 1 fear it is too late for diet or 
medicine to do him service. Mr. Motte* will return you your key. 
I have also given him in charge your hundred gold mohurs which you 
desired me to carry with me. I am obliged to stay in Calcutta at least 
until Mr. F. is known to be free from all danger, lest mv absence 
should be called a flight, so that I cannot join you this week, but do 
not let this bring you to Calcutta before the time you have nzed for 
your return. 

'* I am well and the remains of the influenza are scarcely perceptible 
about my ancles (sic). You do not tell me how you are. Do not pre- 
sume upon your good appetite, and be abstemious at night. — Adieu, 

'' Yours very affectionate, 
*' Warrbk Hastinos.'' 



* ThiB name often occurs in the priyate correspondence of HsftingiL Mr. 
Motte WM Ik free merchant ; in 1766 he undertook a journey to the diamond 
mines in Orissa by direction of Clive, and wiote an acooimt of it He after- 
wards li^ed at Benares, and moved thenoe to Hooghly, where the Hastings 
used to visit Mrs. Motte, who waa a great friend of Mrs. Hastings. For some 
time Mr. Motte held a police appointment in Calcutta, where his name is still 
preserred in " Mott's Lane." About that time he must have got into finmw^^l 
difficulties, as in 1781 there is an adyertisement in the newspaper calling a 
meeting of his creditors. Amongst the Impey manuscripts in the Brimh 
Museum, there is a petition from Mr. Motte written from the Calcutta Jail in 
1783, in which this friend of the Grovemor-General's begs that his creditors 
will assent to his release from prison on the score of humanity. His idfe 
accompanied Mrs. Hastings to England in 1784. 
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Bid I tell yon that I had & letter from Soott, who mentions his ous- 
f yutmg Touohet, mj lion zebra all in nerfe^ health. Pray tell Mis. 
otteso. Calcutta is horridly damp and dismal besides. 

** Oaleutktf Friday maming. 

''Mr DKAB Mariak, — I hare received yours. Tou must not be 
angry ; perhaps it is best that what has passed has passed, and it may 
be produotiye of future good. My desire that you would not leave 
Ohmsura proceeded only from the apprehension lest, by a precipitate 
departure, your spirits might be agitated and your health affected by 
not ohusing (ne) proper seasons and Twnlritig the fit preparation for 
your vovsge. Do now as vou please. Tou will find mo here free from 
both sidoiess, anxiety, and trouble ; and if vou chuse to stay longer 
where you are, you may have the same satisfaction of knowing that I 
am so. Mr. Francis continues well and I pronounce his cure certain. 
Poor Kaylor is dead.* Will you let Sir J. Day know that there is no 
reason for his returning to town. 

''I will write to him myself. I am sony to hear Lady Day is sick ; 
my compts. to her, to Bibby Motte, and Mr. Ross, 

** Yours ever, 

W. H." 

Tou are much obliged to CoL Pearse.t 



* See Appendix £. 

t OqIoimI ThomM Desne Peane, of the Artillery, who died a few miles up 
the Hooghly, where be went for change of air, in Jone, 1789. Hit body was 
bffoaght to Calcutta and buried in Sooth Park Street Cemetery, where the 
tomb it ttiU to be teen. The newtpeper of the day tayi that eight offioert 
csme from Barrackpore to carry the body to the grave, bat arriTed too late. 
Lord Comwallit wtt pretent at the fonend, or, at the local chronicler putt it, 
•* His Lordthip attended and drop*t a tear with the crowd." 



CHAPTER VI. 

PHILIP FRANCIS AND HIS TIMES. 

4.— Home akd Social Life, 1774-1780. 

a) 

TTkdsb this heading it is proposed to say something about tha 
general routine of life in Calcutta during and about the period 
that Philip Francis sojourned thero, keeping him as the canind 
figure, so to say, of tibe society whose sayings and doing* and 
amusingSy &c,, may come under review. 

Culled ^m many sources, the contents of the next chapter or 
two must necessarily, I fear, be of a rambling, discursive nature. 

In thus gossiping upon the social life of Frands and his Calcutta 
cotemporaries it may be interesting to see, as a preliminary, whether 
there are any data which would help us to say where he resided. 

In his own and his brother-in-law's letters allusions are found to 
three houses occupied by Francis. Thus, in the December of the 
year of their arrivid, ie., in 1774, Macrabie writes : — "Theexpenaee 

of this settlement are beyond all conception. Mr. F pays X500 

a year for a large, but rather mean house like a bam, with bare 
wfdls and not a single glara window."* I have found no clue to 
the whereabouts of this house. 

The same authority writes that, by the following February, 
Francis had purchased what Macrabie calls a "Lodge" in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, which, he says, " consists of a spadouf 
hall and four chambers, surrounded by a verandah and colonnade, 
and stands in the midst of twenty acres of ground, pleasant to the 
last d^;ree." In another letter he says that Francis '' talks already 
of quitting Calcutta, or of having only a small house by way of 
office and dressing-room. None but friends to be admitted here 
(the Lodge) : Lady Impey yesterday. Lady Anne and Colonel 

* A laudy, writiDg from CalcatU in 1783, nji :— "GIam iiadtM ooon- 
modity in CalcntU, and imported solely from KngUnd ; on which mootmnt 
the Governor's bonee ia almoet the only one that can bout that dittinotion,** 
Vtnetiana and windowi of cane- work were mostly in vogue. 
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Monson to^Lay." The Lodge so described I believe to be on the 
site of the house occupied for many years as the official residence 
of the Collector of the 24-Pergunahs. . 

As Mr. Francis bought the Lodge in 1775, and sold it to Mr. 
Livius for Bs. 30,000 in April, 1780, it is not likely that he Uved 
in any other suburban residence during his sojourn in India. In 
Colonel Call's map, dated 1786, the names of the residents in 
many of the suburban houses are given, and that of Mr. Francis 
is attached to the house on the site indicated. The present house 
IS a double^toried one, therefore the *' Lodge " must have been 
added to or rebuilt, as from Macrabie's description it was originally 
a bungalow, but on an ample scale, as Messrs. Livius and CoUings 
Hved there with Francis for a time. 

It is evident that the Lodge stood on low marshy ground, such 
as the neighbourhood of Tolly's Nullah might have IxH^n expected 
to be, from the following letter addressed to Fhmds by some 
liumorous fellow (signing himself D.), who had been reading 
Pliny's Epistles : — 

*' SUt Mcurch^ 1779. — ^I was in punait of you last night near two 
hours without Bucceas. I went fixvt to your ' viUa inter fSiludeif' where 
I found not the smallest vestige of society. I then returned to town, 
and, quittiag my chariot^ I took to my litter and proceeded in it to 
your house near the Oapitol, where, to my utter astonishment, I found 
the same appearance of desertion and desolation. It struck me that 
you might nave repassed the Rubicon, and with your slaves have sone 
affain upon some private plan of pleasures into Cis-alpine Oaul ([t.e., 
Ohandemagore). While 1 was ruminating upon these things, a Ligu- 
rian tax-galherer (Maorabie), whom I remember to have seen amonff 
your followers, informed me that, having been forced by certain putria 
exhalations from the marshes in which your villa stands to discontinue 
your weekly symposium there, and having at a late meeting at Nasi- 
dienus drank too deeply of Fslemian, you had retired with two females 
(bontemplation and Temperance), with whom you had been very lately 
made acquainted, to the gardens of Rufillus (Livius), near the fourth 
stone on the Falemian Way, to enioy with him and his freedman, 
Petronius Macer fWatts), the feast of reason and the flow of soul, or 
to prepare yourselx for the more momentous matter that may be debated 
in the Senate this day," &o. 

It would seem, however, that Francis did not content himself 
With a small house in town for an office, &a, from this entry in 
Macrabie's journal : — 

** 21H February^ 1776. — ^We have at last engaged a capital house, 
the best in town ; but such a rent I /lOO a month is enonnoQS ; 
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neighbotir CoUings and I mast oontribute towards it." And FnuMb 
saysi a month later, in a letter to John Burke : — ** Here Iliye, master 
of the finest house in Bengal, with a hundred serrants, a ooulitrf 
house, and spacious gardens, horses and carriages» yet so perrene it 
my nature, that the devil take me if I would not exchange the best 
dinner and the boat company I ever saw in Bengal for a beefirteak and 
claret at the Horn, and let me choose my company.** 

Where was this vaunted house ? It is stated by a witness at a 
trial in Calcutta in 1778, in which Francis was a piindpal, that 
he recognised the defendant as *' Mr. Francis, who lived behind 
the Playhouse." The Playhouse refeired to was one which stood 
in the block now called *' New China Bazar," behind (north of) 
Writer's Buildinga* A reference to old maps shows that the 
house (apparently a very large one) standing about this time nearest 
to the Uieatre, on the north, is one at tiie comer of Old Fort 
Ghaut Street and Clive Street; there is no house near it, and 
its site exactly corresponds with that now occupied by the 
Oriental Bank. 

Tradition assigns this as the site of the house lived in by Clive, 
whence Clive Street derives its name. 

In the absence, therefore, of any direct evidence to the contrary, 
the probability is great that this was ^ the finest house in Bengal" 
for which Francis paid 1000 rupees a montL Here he gave his 
dinners and balls, and here, too, we may suppose he spent the 
day before his duel with Hastings, in burning papers which it is 
not unlikely could have thrown much light on &ie Junius question ; 
and here he was brought wounded a week after the dueL 

In the last century, work occupied much less of the Euro- 
pean's time in Calcutta than now. The young civilian, for instance, 
went to office during the hot weather from 9 a.m. to 12, 
and during the cooler months from 10 to 1.30, and again btum 
7.30 to 9 in the evening. When a despatch had to be sent 
to England special attendance in the evening was enjoined. The 
easy-going pacef of the official rank and file was adopted by the 

* Thii WM known m the *' New PUyhouse." Mr. B. 0. Sterndala^ in his 
very onrions ftnd nief ol hiBtorical acooont of the Calcutta Colleotorate^ gives 
the pottah of the original grant of land (Ist Jane, 1775), on which it was 
built bj private subecription. The old theatre was in Lall Baxaar, on its 
•oath side; Williamson, the auctioneer, or, as he stjled h^maolf^ "Venda 
Master,'* let ap there afterwardi. 

t Chief JoBtioe Impey writes to his brother : — '* I take great care to fpare 
myself, never sitting in Coort after one at noon." 
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lest of the commmiity. The periodic arrival and departure of the 
Europe ships gave a temporary stimulus to all business, and then 
the comfortable jog-trot was resumed. The comparatively small 
amount of routine work to be got through admitted of a more 
rational allotment of time for public or other duties, and for social 
refreshment than prevails in these busy days. 

A very good idea of how an ordinary day was disposed of can 
be gathered from the letters of Miss Sophia Ooldbome and of Mrs. 
Fay, written from Calcutta in the time of Warren Hastings, and 
horn diaries and letters preserved by Philip Francis, and from other 
similar and cotemporary sources. If we follow a day's routine, 
some obsolete old customs and fashions will be brought into view. 

The eariy morning ride or walk was taken by the generality of 
the men and by some of the ladies, just as now. Alight breakfast 
came off about 9, or earlier. ^ The fashionable undress, except in 
the article of being without stays (and stays are wholly unworn in 
the East) is much in the English style, with large caps or otherwise, 
as &ncy dictates. No care or skill is left unexerted to render the 
appearance easy and graceful, a necessary circumstance (adds Miss 
Ooldbome), as gentlemen in the course of their morning excursions 
continually drop in, who say the prettiest things imaginable with 
an air of truth that wins on the credulity and hamonizes the 
heart" 

Two o'clock was the usual hour for dinner; in preparation 
for this '' the fiieeur formed the person anew.** Those ladies who 
did not wear ornamented caps had artificial flowers "intermixed 
with their tresses." Powder was used in great quantities on the hair. 
Gentlemen generally sat down in white jackets.* In describing 
the dinner the lady last quoted says : — 

** To ever^ plate are set down two glasses ; one pyramidal (like hob- 
nob glasses m England), for loll shrub (soilioet, cUiet) ; the other a 
oommon sized wineglass for whatever beverage is most agreeable. Be- 
tween every two persons is placed a decanter of water and tumbler for 
diluting at pleasure. Hosts of men on all occasions present themselves 
at dinner, but the sexes are blended (I will not say in pairs, for the 
men are out of all proportion to the female world) so as to aid the pur- 
poses of gidlantry and good humour 

The attention and court paid to me was astonishing^. My smile was 
meaning, and my articulation melody ; in a word, mirrors are almost 

* It WM not till Lord Welledej's time that white dothing began to be 
oonaidered too nndren for pablio oooaiioni, and that doth came into general 
nae. So writee Lord ValentiA. 
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oseless At Calcutta, and self-adoration idle, for your looks are reflected 
in the pleasure of the beholder, and your claims to first-rate distinc- 
tion confirmed by all who approach you. 

** After the circulation of a few loyal healths, t6,, the ladies with- 
draw, the gentlemen drink their cheerful glass for some time beyond 
that period, insomuch that it is no infrequent thing for each man to 
despatch his three bottles of claret, or two of white wine, before they 
br^ik up." 

This young lady was a fresh arrival, and was a member of an 
official's household who saw a good deal of company ; one la not, 
therefore, surprised at her remarking that ''wine is the heayiest 
family article, for whether it is taken fashionably or medicinally, 
every lady (even to your humble servant) drinks at least a bottle per 
diem, and the gentlemen four times that quantity." Nor to learn, 
that after such potations " the ladies at Calcutta retire (after dinner) 
not to enjoy their privato chat, for to sleep is the object of their 
wishes and the occupation of their time — a refreshment that alone 
enables them to appear with animation in the evening. 
Accordingly both ladies and gentlemen entirely undress and repose 
on their beds in the same manner as at the midnight hour, and on 
awakening are a second time attended by their hair dresser,* and 
thus a second time in the twenty-four hours came forth armed at all 
points for conquest" 

At sunset Calcutta became alive again ; society went out for its 
airing ; those who could not afford vehicles walked amongst the trees 
and shrubs round the great tank in Lall Diggee, or on the ramparts of 
the old Fort. The more prosperous went in chariots and photons of 
English build. Ladies of ton^ we're told, adopted the latter, and 
'' always make a point of having a gentleman companion who lolls 
at his ease, the office of managing the reins, &c., being wholly 
assumed by the lady —the horses finely set out with silver nets to 
guard their necks from insects, and reins elegantly decorated. To 
finish the whole a kittesaw (a kind of umbrella) is suspended not 
unfrequcntly over the lady's head, which gives her the true Eastern 

* The hair- dresser wss hidispeossble in those dikyi of powder and pomatmn, 
not only for Udies, bat for gentlemen too, who twice daily pMted nnder his 
bands. The lowest psy which a native hair-dresser got was two ropeas 
monthly, but in many inctances it ranged mach higher; each geotlanuui 
entertained the serrices of a hair-dresser as well as of a *' shaving-bariMr.** 
There were two Frenchmen settled in Calcutta as special hair-dressert. Ob« 
of them, M. Malvaist, charged two gold mohors monthly for dressing ladi«t' 
hair ; the other, M. Sivet, charged eight rupees to ladies for one bair«attiiig 
and four rupees for hair -dressing, and half these amoonta to gentlemen. 
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grandeur of appeamnce." The roads in a&d about Calcutta were yery 
bad ; that abng the river did not yet exist The '' Course " was the 
only drire, but the dust, for which it was remarkable, tempered the 
eigoyment of an airing taken there. Many resorted to the riyer 
for its cooling breezes, though its surface and its banks must haye 
presented many unsayoury sights. Priyate budgerows and pinnaces, 
many-oared and of a size and magnificence not often seen now, 
were then in fashion. Whole families went for their eyening 
airing in them. Some carried bands of music The gilded youth 
of the period rather affected being attended by an African slaye or 
two horn Bourbon or Mauritius (called Coffres), who to their other 
accomplishments added that of being able to play on the French horn. 

On retom ^m the Course, tea or coffee was served in every 
house. Formal and friendly visits were paid at this sensible hour, 
each visit being very short, as a lady would, perhaps, have several 
to pay, and &en to hasten home to receive her own callers. 
(Gentlemen abo were allowed to make their calls in the evening, 
after tea, and if asked to lay aside their hats it was understood 
that they were invited to stay for supper. This was generally 
announced at ten o'clock, cards or music filling up the interval ; 
the company generally broke up about midnight ''In ten minutes 
after your return home," writes Macrabie, '' Uie servants desert and 
leave you to your meditations." 

This entry in the Secretary's diary tells what the social evenings 
and suppers were like, viz. : — 

*' November 8 (A party at the Claverings). — We have been in the 
heart of the enemy's camp. The whole house of BarweU, with Sir 
Impey and Lady. We wanted only the Gk>vemor to make it complete. 

** Entre now, the evening was stupid enough, and the supper de- 
testable ; great joints of routed goat, with endless diriies of cold fish. 
With respect to conversation, we hsvo had three or four songs 
screeched to unknown tunes ; the ladies regaled with oherxybrandy, 
and we pelted one another with bread-pills a la mode de Beng^" 

It was probably the suppers which were accountable for this 
entry: — 

''September 15, 1775. — This bile is the devil. Mr. Francis has 
another attack of it, and has headache and fever. I will make him 
dine quietly at home, though we are invited to a card and supper 
partjT. He says he cannot be sick, with any degree of comfort, unless 
Ids aear wife is at hand.* 

* '* I charge yoo," wrote an Americao cousin to Francii, when starting for 
India, " not to let Biacrabie play the quack with yoo. He is a miffhtj nan 
for physio, and will be offering yon doses every day ; hat don*t jovl tiuce them, 
if you do he will work you to death before you get to Fort WiUiam." 
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B^garding the Calcutta Sundaj in the olden time, Miss.Gtold* 
home's letteis disclose a privily allowed to gentlemen which 
would seem to have heen highly yalued. It maj he premised that 
the church which she refers to was the room in the old fort set 
aside for the purpose. She calls it '' a ground-floor, with aiiange- 
ment of plain pews." It lay hetween the remains of the gateway 
and the Black Hole, and was used (under orders of Groyemment in 
1760) as a church for over twenty-five years, though much too 
small for the increasing congregation. 

'*I have heen at church in my new palanquin (the mode of genteel 
conveyance) where all ladies are approached hy sanction of andent 
custom hy aU gentlemen indiacriminatelV| known or imknown, with 
offers of their lumds to conduct them to their seat. Accordingly, thoee 
gentlemen who wish to change their condition (which hetween our- 
selves are chiefly old fellows) on hearing of a sldp's arrival make a 
point of repairing to this holy dome and eagerly tender their services 
to the fair strangers." 

like most new arrivals in India, Francis and his friend were 
much exercised at the numher of servants that inexorahle custom 
planted on them. The remarks wrung from Macrahie on this head 
have lost none of their force and appropriateness after the lapse of 
more than a century : — 

'^ One hundred and ten servants to wait upon a family of four 
>le, and yet we are economists I Oh monstrous ! Tell me if this 

toes not want weeding ! The domestic cares 

in this country to the person who thinks it in the least degree essen- 
tial to his welfare that hills should he examined before thcnr are paid, 
and that servants who are horn and hred rogues should cheat within 
some degree of moderation, will find full employment for his faculties. 
To superintend tlus tribe of denls and their several departments we 
have a numerous collection of banyans, chief and subordinate^ with 
their train of clerks, who fill a laige room, and are constantly employed 
in controlling or rather conni^on^ at each othei^s acoountsL We are 

cheated in every article both within and without doors. 

My greatest comfort is to turn them all out and lock the doors. 
These brutes possess every bad quality except drunkenness and inso- 
lence : indeea they make full amends for the first by stupefying them- 
selves with chewing bang, and their want of the other is pretty well 
supplied by a most provoking gravity and indifference." 

The Court of Directois struggled hard against the tendency on 
the part of their employes to entertain many servants and to 
become luxurious. In 1757 they directed that a junior civilian 
without a family should be allowed only two servants and .a copk^ 
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that he shonld not keep a hoise^ or have a garden house, or wear 
other than plain clothes. 

From the earliest days of the English settlement in Bengal, 
senrants appear to have heen a fertile source of worry, and to have 
always heen adepts at the passive resistance and the organised 
comhination to ii^'ure and annoy, which characterise them to this 
day. In the old proceedings of Government it may be seen that 
this matter was often taken into consideration at the instance of 
the inhabitants complaining of the ^'insolence and exorbitant wages 
exacted by the menial servants." 

A set of rules were drawn up of a very stringent nature for the 
mutual observance of master and servants. Sates of wages were 
accurately defined for each class of servants, and to avoid the 
market being spoiled by the wealthy or the careless, to the prejudice 
of his poorer neighbour, it was ordered that " if any master presume 
to exceed the established rate of wages on any pretence whatever, 
he shall be debarred all redress from the Court of Zemindary, and 
the protection of the Settlement shall be withdrawn from him." 
Servants leaving without stipulated notice were punished very 
severely. 

To show that all the law was not on the side of the Europeans, 
it may be noted that a Mr. Johnson was visited with fine for 
striking his servant, and for non-payment and non-appearance he 
was cast into prison; whence he petitioned Mr. Vansittart for 
release, urging that he had been three months '^rotting in a loath- 
some gaol, having not the wherewithal to pay or to provide the 
common necessaries of life.** In 1766 it was resolved that an 
office be established in Calcutta for keeping a r^;iBter of all servants, 
but it was soon found that the Europeans would not take the 
trouble to combine for vigorous action; they neglected to send 
their servants for registration, or to employ only registered ones; 
they lazily preferred to let the old state of things go on, so that the 
servants became literally the masters of the situation. Between 
1760 and 1787, servants' wages became doubled, and, in many 
instances, trebled in amount The average rates existing to-day 
are pretty much the same as those of a hundred years ago. The 
reason for this is probably that servants look as much to their 
gains from picking and stealing as to their pay. Many functionaries 
who have a place in old lists have no representatives now, such as 
the wig-barber, hookaburdar, soontabardar, crutchpurdar (this 
person relieved his master of the trouble of making actual pay- 
ments ; his pay was four rupees a month; his opportunities may be 
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fancied), « Comprador," who bought the table supplies — ^pay, nomi. 
nal, ue.^ three rupees ; power of extortion very enviable. The lady 
who wielded the broom had her native appellation tortured into 
the composite wo^ " Harry-winch." Her indispensable functions 
were appraised at the modest sum of one rupee monthly, or in case 
of a whole fitnuly, two rupees. 

It is worth noticing that the designation ^' punka-pullers" does 
not occur among the lists of servants employed at the period with 
which we are concerned. The swinging punka, as in use now, 
dates after Francis' time in India. By comparing various references 
to domestic life in Calcutta at the close of the last century, it is 
possible to fix within very narrow limits the date of the introduc- 
tion of the hanging punka into India. The letters of Miss Gk>ld- 
borne were written about 1783*4, but were published under the 
title " Hartly House, Calcutta," in 1789. In describing a dinner, 
she says, '^ during the whole period of dinner boys with flappers 
and £euis surround you, procuring you, at least, a tolerably oom->> 
fortable artificial atmosphere." But M. L. de Grandpr^ on his 
voyage to Bengal, imdertaken in 1789-90, says : 

'^To chase away the flies and occasion a free circulation of the air, 
many houses have a laige fan from the ceiling over the eating table, 
of a square form, and balanced on an axle fitted to the upper part of 
it. A servant standing at one end of the room puts it in motion by 
means of a coiid which is fastened to it, in the same maimer as he would 
rin^ a bell. Besides this, there is a servant behind the chair of each 
individual with another land of fan made of a branch of the palm tree. 
The stalk serves for a handle, and the leaves fastened together and cut 
into a round or square shape give it the appearance of a flag. By 
these contrivances a little hesJn air is procured." 

These two extracts show that the hanging punka came in 
between 1784 and 1790. The following paragraph, which I found 
in the Calcutta Chronicle for December, 1792 (quoted from the 
"Journal"), mokes it evident that the institution was in full 
swing, viz., " It is not generally known that the punkas which we 
suspend in our rooms are machines origioally introduced into this 
country by the Portuguese ; they are used to this day in Spain." 
It is probable that the use of the punka was not extended to the 
bed rooms for a good while after its introduction, and was reserved 
for meal-times only.* 

* XJiider the beadinff ** Punkah " in the glossary of *' Anglo-Indian Terms," 
by GoL Tole iknd Mr. Bomell, there is some exceedingly oorioas and inteieet- 
iog informatioQ. Passages are there quoted which show that the tmo Anglo* 
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Before leaving the subject of servantSy a farther insight under 
this head into the customs of the last century, may be got by 
referring to the summary mode in which the police dealt with this 
class (and others) when brought up as offenders.* This will be 
fairly exemplified by a few ordinary extracts from the charge 
aheet of the Superintendent of Police in 1778, C. S. Playdell 

'* John Kingwelly against his cook named Run janey, for running 
away from him and beating another servant who had been engaged in 
Ids place. It appears that he had one of his ears cut off for some 
offence. The present comphdnt being fully proved-— ordered he re- 
ceive ten rattans and be diunissed. 

** A slave girl of Mr. Anderson, Piffgy, having aaain run away from 
her master and being apprehended 1^ the Chowkedar— orderod her 
five rattans, and be sent to her master. 

** Mooleah, a boy, was apprehended by the Pjrkes of the 8th Division. 
The boy has been frequently punished in the cutcherry for robbery, 
and but a few days since received twenty rattans and was sent over the 
water never to return, notwithstanding which he has thought proper to 



Indifto punkah wm known to the Ar»h« m earlj m the 8th oentnry ! A 
yoong Spaniard, in whose oompanj I once trayeUed, told me that the punka 
ii an old inttitotion in SeviUe, where it was introdnced, he thoiight» either 
from the Moon or from Spanish America. The popular tradition in Caloatta 
is that the present ponka was the device of a Barasian clerk whoee duties lay 
in one of the small low-roofed rooms of the present Fort William, and who 
<me day, being driren frantic by heat and mosquitoes, slung the half of the 
«amp tshle at which he was writing to a beam overhead, and attached a rope 
to It» which he put into the hands of a bewUdsred ooolj, with instructions to 
pull it If this be the origin of a contrivance to which succeeding gensratlciis 
of Anglo-Indians owe so much, it is humiliating to be obliged to record that 
the name of this benefactor remains unknown to famsi 

* The pubUdty with which prisoners were punished was a notable feature 
in Old Calcutta. Miss Goldbome describee the machine in whidi those con- 
victed were ooovejed to prison. '* The wheels of this machine are fourteen feet 
high, and under the axle is suspended a wooden cage (tufficientlj large to 
contain a couple of culprits) perforated with air-holes^ and in this missrable 
j^ht, guarded by Sepoys, they are exhibited to the eyes of the populace.'* 
The fdfowing is but a typical instance of what must almost dailr have been 
Men in the CSdeutta streets. I take it from an origkial note kindly placed at 
my diq>csal by Mr. Belchambers, Registrar of the Mlgh Court The eulprit 
was a poor Hindoo woman — her crime perjury. ** Let her be imprisoned in the 
common gaol until Friday next, on that day let her be taken to the L^ 
Baaar and there placed in and upon the pillory for one houi^-nezt day let 
her be taken to the police office and whipt from thence to the bouse of Mr. 
Willoughby Leigh in the Bow Basaar and back again." This whipfrfng was 
repeated in puUic twice more at intervals of a month, and then she was 
relegated to two years hard labour I Surely all this wa», as Maeaulay says, 
*'in the highest degree shocking to all the notions of HindoosL" Yet this 
happened in 1779, twenty-four years after the execution of Nnncomar. 

K 
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oome back. Ordered to receive fifteen rattiuiSy and to be again sent 
over the water (i.e., across to the Howrah side of the Hooghly^. 

^* Captain Scott complains against Banybub for not complying with 
his promise to repair his carriage. Ordered ten slippers. (It may be 
explained for readers not in Cidia that blows with a slipper are con- 
sidered in the East as adding insult to injury). 

''Col. Watson against Bamsing, as an impostor receiving pay as a 
carpenter when act^uilly nothing more than a barber. Ordered fifteen 
rattans, and to be drummed through the Cooly Bazar to CoL Watson's 
gates. 

'' Jacob Joseph against Tithol, cook, for robbing him of a brass pot 
and a pratle and mortar. Ordei^ him to be confined in the Huning- 
Barreo till he makes good the things. 

''M. Nottley against Calloo for putting a split bamboo and laying 
there in wait purposely to throw passengers down and apparently to 
rob them. Ten rattans. 

'' Coja Janoose against Sarah, the slave girl of Coja OfTean, for 
running away; it appears she has frequently done it. Ordered her 
fifteen rattans, and to be kept in the thannah, Ist dixision, till her 
master returns. 

'' Mr. Levitt against Nursing for inducing one of his slave giris^ 
named Polly, to rob him of a quantity of linen of sorts, the above girl 
PoUy ffivin^ evidence against him. Five rattans. 

" A&. Wilkin's servants having undergone the rice* ordeal, Oolaut, 
a dye (wet nurse) in his employ, appeared to be the guilty person, and 
on confirmation of her delinquency she gave the Mullah a nlver 
punchu from her arm, and promised a further reward of Rs. 10. 
Ordered she be confinea in the thannah of the 3rd division till some 
further lights can be obtained on suspicion. 

* When a theft was oommlttad in a household, it was usaal to send for 
■omo man reputed tn be wise and religions, whe assembled all the servants, 
and on their denying knowledge of the theft, each was sworn to this effect. 
The wise man then with befitting solemnity took down all their names and want 
home, he taid^ to pray. To disoover who had made the false oath, the follow 
ing procedure was adopted next morning by the religious detective : Some rice 
was half -soaked and then dried in the sun, and a tola weight (generally 
weighed against a square Akbar rupee) given into the hand of eaidi of tihie 
assembled servants. At a signal all were directed to put the rioe into their 
montlis and chew it, and then to spit it out on a piece of plantain leaf clTen 
for that purpose. All were warned that from the mouth of whoever had lied 
to the holy man, the rioe would come forth, not like milk, but quite ^ and 
imaltered. The theoiy was that fear and excitement kept back the salivary 
flow necessary to mastication — an effect, however, just as likely to result iok 
the case of Uiose nerrous and innocent as in that of the consciously guilty. 
When Mr. Motte had a police appointment in Calcutta, this method of detec- 
tion was so successfully adopted that a set of grave men were kept for Uie 
purpose called Motto's Conjurors.*' See Mrs. Parke*s '* Wanderings of a Pil- 
grim," VoL 1st, where an instance of successful resort to this ordeal is related* 
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<< Halloder Gossein against Bulloram Byrame for cutiinff from his 
neok, while he was asleep, a gold neckla>oe, £c. On examination of 
the prisoner he confesses the fact, and being from appearance ^ving 
lost one of his ears) an old offender, ordered that he be sent to Mr. 
Justice Sir Robert Chambers^ and that the jewels be likewise sent with 
him as farther cTidence. 

<< Bimarold Pinto against his slave girl Pek eytase for running away ; 
this being the second time of her being guilty of the like offence, to 
prevent her doing the same in future, — ordered she receive five rattens 
and be returned to her master. 

** Lourmerey, Bearer, against Mahomed Ally, an old offender, for 
robbing ^im of a number of turbands, all of which were recovered and 
produced in the office. Ordered he receive twenty rattans, and be 
turned over the water not to return on pain of severe punishment. 

^^Ramhurry Jugee against Ramgopaf for stealing a toolsey dannah 
off a child's neck ; he says he was running along, and his hands caught 
in it by aoddent. O^ored him twelve rattans. 

** Cortib, a Portuguese, against his boy. Jack, for stealing a silver 
spoon ; the boy at first confessed the fact, and said he had given the 
spoon to a shopkeeper, who, on being summoned, declared his ignor- 
ance of the whole transaction ; he then accused another person, who, 
on examination, proved to be as little concerned as the fint ; in short, 
Jack appears a complete little villain, and the whole of his account 
nothing out lies. Five rattans. 

** Samah Goolah, confined October 5th,is now released under a penalty 
of being hanged if ever apprehended by any one." (The ''penalty" 
promised here under such wide possibilities was probably a grim pro- 
fessional joke on the part of the police clerk.) 

Here follow four cases which I beg to commend to the notice of 
modem Calcutta Magistrates : — 

** Banker Mahomed asainst Rumjanny complaining that the wife of 
the latter abused his wue. It appearing, on examination, they were 
both equiJly culpable,— ordered each to be fined Rs. 5 for giving 
trouble to the Court b^ making trifling litigious compUunts. 

** Mr. Cantw^ against his Matraney for stealing empty bottles. 
This she has practuod some time, and constantly sold t£em to a 
shopkeeper Bucktaram, which he himself confesses. To deter others 
horn following so pernicious an example,— ordered Bucktaram twenty 
rattans, the Matraney ten rattans, and both to be carried in a cart 
round the town, and their crime published by beat of tom-tom. 

'' Mr. Sage against Khoda Bux and Peary for receiving advances of 
wages, neglectinff business and hiring themselves to others before their 
engagements to him are expired. Each ten slippers. 

''Mr. Dawson against his Moealchee, Tetoo, for stealing his wax 
candles and preventing other servants from ennging in his service by 
traducing his master's chunacter. Ten rattans.^ 

K 2 
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How difficult it seems now to realize the state of things which 
wo just get a glimpse of here. Slavery in full bloom ; the right of 
ownership under it being so recognised that its mere plea was suffi- 
cient to justify (in law) an 'RngHft}! Magistrate in ordering a poor 
girly who in running away had presumably acted in self-defence, to 
be " beaten with rods " and sent back to the fangs of her master. 

Some idea may be formed of the ill-usage given to slaves in Cal- 
cutta at this time, from the fact that even ten years later, when 
public opinion was becoming enlightened, the Calcuita Chronicle 
calls out against ''the barbarous and wanton acts of more than 
savage cruelty daily exercised on the slaves of both sexes, by that 
mongrel race of human beings called Kative Portuguese." Most of 
the slaves were the children of the poor who had been sold by their 
own parents from their inabUity to support them. 

With our present knowledge it is strange to reflect that^ at the 
time referred to in the police record, a prominent member of the 
Government, imder the segis of which this great iniquity flourished, 
was the champion of political and personal liberty, the renowned 
J unius. It may be, however, that the hateful aspect under which 
slavery presented itself to Philip Francis in Calcutta was not with- 
out its effect ; for we find him afterwards in Parliament as one of 
the most ardent and zealous supporters of Wilberforce in his efforts 
for the abolition of the Slave trade.* 



(IL) 

His biographer tells us that Prancis had no curiosity about tra- 
velling in India. In his voluminous writings he left behind no 

* For some allusion to slAvery mf it existed in former times in India, and to 
the barbarous puniihment and mntilationa executed on criminali under the 
orders of the British Government, see two curious and iostruetiTO appeodioet 
to Mr. H. J. Cotton's "Revenue History of ChitUgong*' (1880). The natiTM of 
India, however, were not the only slaves there. History and local rooordt 
make frequent alluuon to Af ricani^ caUed there Coffrees. In the newspapen 
of 1781, many advertisements occur as to the disposal by sale of Coffrees. One 
is ofFered for 400 rupees who understands the business of butler and oodk. 
Some seem to be valued for their musical skill, and dexterity in shaving and 
dressing and waiting at table. There is an advertisement also for "thrae 
handsome African ladies of the true sable hue, commonly caUed Coffreertei/* 
between fourteen and twenty-five, for marriage with three of their own coontiy- 
men. The advertise ment is long, and ii too often repeated to be a mere joke, 
though it strains at being suggestively indeoent. In all probability it means 
this, that there were Eo^lishmen in Calcutta a hundred years ago who not 
only bought and sold African slaves, but went in for the breeding of them for 
the slave market. 
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observations about sceneiy or places. He never moved a hundred 
miles oat of Calcatta, where he buried himself in business and in 
a most extensive correspondence. " He keeps four of us in con- 
stant employment and is sometimes dictating to aU at a time,'' writes 
his private secretary. The hours not devoted to this were given 
up to card-playing and to the other social recreations in vogue. 
^Oiough he was remarkable for a haughty and unapproachable 
manner, he seems to have had the good sense to cultivate the social 
acquaintance of the ladies, even of his official foes. '* I profess to 
admire beauty," he writes, " on both sides of the question, and am 
not afraid to pay my respects to an agreeable woman even in the 
enemy's camp. In spite of all their politics Mrs. Hyde and Lady 
Impey are pleased to except me from my friends, and, as I take 
care to acknowledge their respective merits, allow me, in that 
instance at least, to be a just and generous enemy. As long as they 
show me the same countenance they may be sure of the same attach- 
ment He seems to have been amused, too, by the ordinary 
gossip of Anglo-Indian society, and even to have cynically recorded 
the petty heartburnings of ladies arising out of that still vital ques- 
tion as to who should call on whom. Of course the problem which 
most immediately exercised the upper crust of Calcutta society in 
those days was, as to what social recognition should be extended 
to the lady who was to become the wife of the Grovemor-Oeneral, 
as soon as a legal divorce from her husband had been obtained. 

The earliest announcement of this lady*s arrival in Calcutta 
is to be found in some curious old letters preserved amongst 
the Hastings MSS. The writer was a Dr. Tysoe Saul Hancock 
who in his later life attended more to commercial enterprise 
than to medicine ; he was in some respects a protege of Hastings, 
who was very liberal to his family. This gentieman died in 
Calcutta in 1775. The letters were written to Mrs. Hancock in 
England. Under the date April, 1772, he writes : — '' I promised to 
give you some account of Mr. Hastings. He is well and has been 
in the Grovemment six days, during which time I have seen him 
twice. His residence at Madras has greatiy increased his former 
reserve, and he seems inclined to break through many Bengal cus- 
toms. This is not much relished by the present inhabitants." 
(He then enumerates the members of his staff, and continues) — 

** There is a lady, by name Mrs. Imhoff, who is his principal 
favourite amonff the ladies. She came to India on board the same 
ship with Mr. Mastings, is the wife of a ^ntleman who has been an 
officer in the (German service, and came out a cadet to Madras. 
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Finding it impossible to maintain his family by the sword, and 
having a turn to miniature painting, he quitted the sword and Detook 
himself to the latter profession. After having painted all who ohoae 
to be painted at Madras, he came to Bengal the latter end of the year 
1770. She remained at Madras, and lived in Mr. Easting's house on 
the Mount chiefly, I believe. She is about twenty-six years old, has 
a ffood person and has been very pretty, is sensible, lively, and wants 
only to be a greater mistress of the English language to prove she has 
a great share of wit. She came to Calcutta 1^ October. ^ They do 
not make a part of Mr. ELasting's family, but are often of his private 
parties. The husband is truly a German. I should not have 
mentioned Mrs. Imhoff, but I know^ everything relating to Mr. 
Hastings is greatly interesting to you. " 

Again he writes in the following February (1773) : 

*^ Mr. Imhoff is going to England. I shall give him a letter of 

introduction to you: his Lady stays here. As He intends 

returning in the service."* 

Whether Hastings' love was " patient of delay " in this instance, 
as has been alleged, is perhaps open to doubt But there can be 
no doubt that his attentions to Mrs. Imhoff placed her in a very 
equivocal position, to say the least of it, at Madras first, and at 
Calcutta afterwards, when his late colleague, Macpherson, ooold 
thus venture to write to him from Madras in reference to a lady : 
the occasion was when the condemnation of Nuncomar became 
known, and when it was considered prudent that Hastings should 
take precautions for his personal safety : " Do not employ any black 
cook ; let your fair female friend oversee everything yon cat*'t 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald in his " Kings and Queens of an Hour," 
says that the Imhoffs were friends of the Royal robe-keeper, Mrs. 
Schwellenberg (the "old hapj from Germany," as Macaulay was 
betrayed into styling her in his indignation about Fanny Bumey), 
and that through her Queen Charlotte's influence was solicited for 
leave from the East India Directors for the Imhoffs to go to Madras. 

Francis also writes on this subject to a friend in England, but 
the venom in his letter deprives it of the historical value which it 
would otherwise have : 

* I hare copied this exactly mf written and punctaated, retaining the capital 
letters of the old style. It is not very clear what the dash is intended for ; 
it is a deliberate heary line, over half an inch in length, with no foil or other 
stop after it It seems to me that the words " He intends," Ac., were the 
alleged reason given to society for Mrs. Imhoff's remaining in India, bat the 
dash ii meant to convey to Mxi. Hancock the writer's own ids* as to the real 
(anmentionable) reason. 

t See Beveridge's '* Nnnda Komar/* p. 314, and appendix B. Mn. Tml t^y ff 
could only have been the '* fair friend " thas disrespectfully alluded to. 
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** To complete the character, as it will probably condade the history, 
of this extraordinary man, I must inform you that he is to be marriea 
shortly to the supposed wife of a German painter with whom he has 
lived for several years. The lady is turned of forty, has children 
grown up bv her pretended husband, from whom she has obtained a 
divorce under the hsnd of some German prince. I have always been 
on ffood terms with the lady, and do not despair of being invited to the 
weddinff . She is an agreeable woman, and has been verv pretty. My 
Lord Chief Justice Impey, the most umnght of aU possible lawyers, is 
to act the part of father to the second JEelen, though his wife has not 
spoken to ner this twdve month." 

He thinks it worth while to write the following tittle-tattle in 
his journal : — 

** July 5th (1777).— Sup with Hastings at Impey's. — ^Long faces. 

** July 9th. — News of XmhoflTs divorce, and hopes of her marriage 
with Hastizun. 

'^12th. — ^The Chief Justice very low. His lady enraged at the 
match and distressed about the future visits. 

''N.B. — ^The dames for a long time were bosom friends. 

'^2ith. — ^An entertainment made on purpose this night at the 
Ckyvemor's to effect a reconciliation between £ady Impey and Madame 
Ohapnsettin ; the former sends an excuse. A mortal disappointment. 

''26th.— Sup at Impey's. Her ladyship swears stoutly that Madame 
Imhoff shall pay her the first visit — an idea which 1 don*t fail to 
encourage. 

29th. — ^Mrs. Imhoff sups at Lady Impey's by way of subnussion." 

• 

Though the marriage came came off ten days afterwards, Francis's 
joTuxial is silent about it, so we unfortunat^y lose his sententious 
account of the festivities with which it was said, by the native 
historian, to have been celebrated. 

In the vestry records of St John's Cathedral, Calcutta, it appears 
that the marriage was solemnised on Friday, the 8th August^ 1777, 
by the Eev. William Johnson. The bride was married under her 
maiden name of "Miss Anna Maria Appolonia Chapusettin." 
Hastings is described in the marriage register as " The Honourable 
Warren Hastings, Esq., Grovemor-Greneral of India."* 

It is curious that the name " Marian," by which Mrs. Hastings 
is best known, was not one of her proper Christian names at all. 
As she was bom in 1747 she was thirty years old at the time of 

* In the old record^ &o., " Etqaire " always follows the names of gentlemen 
who derive the prefix ** Honourable " from ofiicial position only : Uus is not 
the nssge now in India. 
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her second marriage. Hasiiogs was fifteen yoazs older. Fianeb 
in writing to his wife shortly liter the marriage, says of Hn. 
Hastings : — ^ The lady herself is really an accomplished woman. 
She behaves with perfect propriety in her new station, and 
deserves every mark of respect." The Grovemor-General's wife> 
however, does not seem to have forgotten the humble pie that Mrs. 
Imhoff had to eat in the matter of that first visit to Lady Impey^ 
for as soon as ever her position is assured she promptly brings the 
Lady Chief Justice to her bearings : 

<' Sep. 20th (1777).— Lady Impey sits up with Mrs. Hastings ; wlgo- 
toad-eating. 

" 2l8t.~At the Governor's, Mrs. Hastings very handsomely acknow- 
ledges my constant attention to her. 

** 22nd.'— Mrs. Hastings returns Lady Clavering*s visit, attended by 
Lady Lnpey informd pa/uperis. 

^ October 5th. — Supped at Impey 's ; as gracious as ever. Many 
symptoms convince me that Mrs. £[. and Lady Lnpey hate one another 
as cordially as ever. 

*' 8th.— Lady Impey ./tireiu against Mrs. H. worse than ever. 

'< Nov. 4th.— Sup at Impoy^ Explanation with tbe ladjr, she 
swears that SEastin^ has deserted them. Complains of his ingratitude^ 
etc I believe their hatred is sufficiently cordial, but there are Mme 
tvt$ which cannot be dissolved. 

'* Jany. 3rd, 1778.— Formal supper at Impey's for Mrs. Wheler ;♦ 
Mrs. Hastings sends a silly excuse, an intended slight to Lady Impey.'* 

Francis took his share in dispensing the hospitality which was 
then expected not only from the head of the Government but from 
the Members of Council also. Twice a week he gave a public 
breakfast to about thirty guests. This old custom died out in 
Bengal before the close of the last century, but I believe public 
breakfasts at Government House, Madras, still survive. He 
frequently gave dinner parties also where often fifty sat down. 
The Governor gave very large public dinners on all national holi- 
days, those on New Year's day and the King's birthday being 
followed by a ball and supper to the whole *' 3ettlement."t Over- 

* Mrs. Wheler bad arrivad in the previoui month. Frano's writet of her to 
hit wife : — *'She appeared in pablic for the first time at our ball in wonderfnl 
»plendour. At sight of her hoop, all oar beauties stared with envy and admira- 
tion. I never saw the like io all my life." — She was the first wife of Edward 
Wheler, Membir of Council, and survived the climate only seven months. Her 
tombstone tells that her name had been Harriet Chichely Plowden. 

t These were held either at the Old Court House or at the Theatre, Govern* 
ment House not being large enough. Grandpr^ the French traveller, con»- 
ments, even in 1790, on the poor accommodation provided for the English 
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flowing loyalty was a very prominent feature of these festive 
celebrations : ^ toasts as usual, echoed from the eamum*s mouth,** 
and '^merited this distinction,'' says an old Calcutta newspaper^ 
^for their loyalty and patriotism." There is a record of one of 
those parties (that of Ist January, 1787, given by Lord ComwaUiSy 
who no doubt merely kept up a time-honoured custom) which 
lasted from two o'clock one day tiU four the next morning, as the 
ladies after supper " resumed the pleasures of the dance and knit 
the rural braid in emulation of the poet's sister Qraces (sic) while 
some disciples of the jolly god of wine testified their satisfaction in 
posans of exultation." Lord ComwalliA, who led the most abstemious 
life himself, wrote to his young son (Lord Brome) about another 
festive occasion when he gave a concert and supper to all the Settle- 
ment, and tried to have illuminations which the rain put out ; " the 
supper which could not be put out was a very good one : some of 
the gentlemen who stayed late, however, were nearly extingmshed 
by the claret Seven of the finest ladies of the place and twelve 
gentlemen sang the Coronation anthem, so that on the whole it 
vras a magnificent business." 

In the letters of a gentleman who visited Calcutta in 1779 is 
given a copy of a card of invitation in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Hastings ^'request the favour of his company to a concert and 
supper at Mrs. Hastings' house in town* — a postscript requests him 
to bring only his ^ huccabadar." This introduces us to a custom 
happily passed away. So indispensable was the hooka that at all 
parties it was admitted to the supper rooms and card rooms—even 
to the boxes in the theatre, and between the pillars and walls of 
the assembly rooms. 

Orandpr^ describes all the hooka bearers coming in together with 
the dessert, each carrying his master's hooka — and the consequent 
clamour and smoke which filled the room. 

The rage for this sort of smoking was commoner with " country- 
bom ladies," one of whom fascinated Miss Goldbome with her 

GoTemor-GeiimL " He livos" he writes, " in ft house on the espUiuule, 
opposite the dtadel — ^manj piivftte individuals in the town have houses ss 
good. The honse of the Grovemor of Pondicherry is mnch more magnificent." 
It was not till the time of Lord Wellesley that the (Joyemor-GenenI of India 
had a residsnoe in which he ooold receive his public guests. The fiitt occasion 
on which the State rooms in the present Government House were Ht up, was 
in January, 1803, when Lord Wellesley gave a ball with a din>lay of illumina- 
tions and fireworks in honour of the general peace. Eight hundred persona 
were supposed to be at the ball. Lord Valentia was present 

* Tradition pointo to No. 7, Hastings Street, as being this house. 
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graceful attitude while ei^'ojing her hooka, the long onuunental 
snake of which was coiled through and ronnd the rails of her 
chair. But it extended to some English ladies too ; it was con- 
sidered a high compliment on their part to show a preference for a 
gentleman hy tastmg his hooka. It was a point of politeness in 
such a case for the gentleman, when presenting the snake of the 
hooka, to substitute a fresh mouthpiece for the one he was using. 

Masquerades were a very common means of amusement in the 
old days ; dominoes were advertised for hire, also various female 
costumes for gentlemen; and evidently the fun raged fast and 
furious. They generally wound up with suppers, at which in the 
cold weather, fresh oysters and ices were to be had in abundance. 
Miss Ooldbome says the ice came from ''some slender inland 
rivulets of the Ganges,'' by which she probably meant to indicate 
the ''ice fields" that were worked near Hooghly then and much 
later. Theatricals were in special favour amongst Calcutta pleasure 
seekers, the subscription theatre being shut off from the southedy 
wind by Writer's Buildings, was furnished with windsails on the 
roof "to promote coolness by a free circulation of air." The 
auditorium consisted only of pit and boxes ; the prices of admission 
were to the former eight rupees, and to the latter one gold mohur. 
The characters were all taken by gentlemen amateurs.* Mrs. Fay 

* Before very long, however, thii fktal dnw-bftok to dnmatio exoeOenoe 
WM got rid of, and lady am»tean took the female chancten ; indeed thmr 
sometimea went further and took a tarn at some of the male characters. A 
Calcatta paper, in 1 790, is most enthoilaatio about one of these performanoes, 

and comes out with an ode " On Mrs. appearing in the character of 

Ludas in the tragedy of Julias Caesar at the Calcutta Theatre." This begins: — 

" When with new powers to charm our partial eyes, 
Thy beauteous form appears in virile guiie, 
Such tempting graces wanton o*er *' — 

and then the poet becomes so carried away by his theme as to be quotable no 
further. Mrs. John Bristow had the honour of being the first in Calcutta 
who brought lady actors into fashion. She had a private theatre oi her own 
in her house in Chowringee, in Lord Comwallis*s time, and was a finished 



performer; her stronff points were in comedy and in humorous singing. 
*' Polly Honeycombe* was a favourite character of hers. Befeniog to 
another of her performances, an admiring critic says, *' she went through the 
whole of the humorous part of ' The Eogliah Slave in the Ottoknan SmgUo ' 
with a justness of conception and success of execution most admiiable. 
Magnificentiy decorated by art, and more beautifully adorned by natore, 
the extravagancies of the amorous Sultan seemed justified by her charms.'* 
Mrs. Bristow went to Ihigland in January, 1790, and for long Calcutta 
refused to be comforted. 
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saw "Venice Presenred" acted there in 1780, the part of Belvidera 
being taken by a Lieutenant Norfor. The perfonnances were bj 
no means confined to the cool weather, and in addition to the most 
ambitions mnsical entertainments, such as the whole of Handel's 
*" Messiah," included anything from " Othello " or " The Merchant of 
Venice" down to the " Irish Widow " or the "Mock Doctor"— in 
short, Seneca could not be too heavy nor Plautus too Ught for them. 

But dancing was the chief enjoyment to which Calcutta society 
in the last century devoted itself. All writers about the English 
Settlement in B^igal, remark with surprise the insatiable aidour 
with which this purduit was followed. There was no special season 
for it, public and private balls went on all the year round. The 
cool weather merely intensified the dancing fever, and added to the 
number of " assemblies " which could be concentrated within the 
month. ^'I attribute," writes Lord Valeutia, ''consumptions 
amongst the ladies to their incessant dancing. ... A small 
quiet party seems unknown in Calcutta." 

Minuets and country dances were most in fashion. At public 
baUs it was the custom to lead the ladies out to the minuets 
according to the rank of their husbands. Those ladies whose 
husbands were not in the Services, were led out in the order they 
came into the room, and this was the rule also in the case of 
unmarried ladies. Country dances, however, were more in general 
favour; one notice of a ball says that ''the lively country dance 
runners were bounding and abounding." This active element in the 
dance appears to have enhanced its merits because a professor of the 
art soon established himself in the Settlement^ and undertook for one 
hundred Rs. Ux teach any lady or gentleman " the Scotch step in its 
application to country dancing," and a variety of other steps in 
addition to " the athletic and agile." When Macrable saw dancing 
first in India, he made this note about it : "If splendour accom- 
panied heat, a ball in India ought to be uncommonly splendid. 
The appearance of the ladies even before country dances was 
rather ardent than luminous. The zeal and activity with which 
they exert themselves in country dances is exercise enough for the 
spectators. By dint of motion these children of the sun in a very 
few minutes get as hot as their father, and then it is not safe to 
approach them. In this agitation they continue, literally swim- 
ming through the dance, until he comes himself and reminds them 
of the hour." In fact people who had to make the best of Indian 
life in the times referred to, seem to have acted up to the belief 
that great heat, like great cold, is best defied by violent exercise. 
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In connection with this hasty retrospect at a few of &e hospi- 
talities and pastimes of Old Calcutta, it may be allowable now to 
take a cursory glance at some of the queens of society who| in the 
time of Philip Francis, graced those festive gatherings. In doing 
so we shall see whether their cotemporaries have thrown any light 
on their personal claims to this social distinction. 

To begin with Mrs. Hastings, and to answer the homely qne»- 
tion, << TVhat was she likeT' The description left of her by Mm, 
Fay will help us. The writer was the wife of a banister who 
arrived in Calcutta in 1780 ; she spent a day with Mrs. Hastings 
at Belvedere in May of the same year, and thus recorded her 

impressions : — " Mrs. H herself, it is easy to perceive at the 

first glance, is far superior to the generality of her sex, though 
her appearance is rather eccentric, owing to the circumstance of 
her beautiful auburn hair being disposed in ringlets, throwing an 
air of elegant, nay, almost infantine simplicity on the counte- 
nance, most admirably adapted to heighten the efifect intended to be 
produced. Her whole dress, too, though studiously becoming, 
being at variance with our present modes (which are certainly not 
so), perhaps for that reason she has chosen to depart from them. 
As a foreigner, you know, she may be excused for not stdctly 
conforming to our fashions ; besides, her rank in the Settlement 
sets her above the necessity of studying anything but the whim of 
the moment. It is easy to perceive how fully seusible she is of her 
own COD sequence : she is, indeed, raised to a giddy height, and 
expects to be treated with the most profound respect and d^erence. 
She received me civilly, and insisted on my staying dinner," iec. 

Another extract from Mrs. Fay's letters will exemplify the 
deference paid to Mrs. Hastings, who attended a party where Mrs. 
Fay was. The latter was asked by the lady who brought her ***Ii 
1 had paid my respects to the Lady Governess 1 ' I answered in 
the negative, having had no opportunity, as she had not chanced 
to look towards me when I was prepared to do so. * Oh,' replied 
the kind old lady, * you must fix your eyes on her and never take 

them off till she notices you ; Miss C has done this, and 

so have I : it is absolutely necessary to avoid giving offence.' 
I followed her prudent advice, and was soon honoured with a 
complacent glance, which I returned, as became mo, by a most 
respectful bend. Not long after she walked over to our side, and 
conversed very affably with me." 

Miss Goldbome gives us another glance at her : — '^ The Govemor^s 
dress gives you his character at once, imostentatious and sensible. 
His lady, however, is the great ornament of places of polite resort. 
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for her figure is elegant, her maimers lively and engaging, and her 
whole appearance a model of taste and magni6cence." 

Her beautiful hair must have been one of Mrs. Hastings' chief 
attractionsi because when she first appeared at Court, on her return 
from India, she presented herself in her own simple hair unfrizsod 
up or unadorned (?) with the pyramid of gauze-powder, feathers, 
pomatums, &c., then so astoundingly the fashion. This (added to her 
splendid display of jewels) made her an object of much observation 
in London society. 

The first introduction that we have to the social queen who may 
fittingly be mentioned next, is in a passage of a lett^ from Johnson 
to Boewell (1774): — ''Chambers is either married or almost 
married to Mibs Wilton, a girl of sixteen, exquisitely beautiful, 
whom he has with lus lawyer^a tongue persuaded t^ take her 
chance with him in the East." Frances Wilton was the daughter 
of a well-known Boyal Academician, Joseph Wilton.* We bave 
a slight sketch of Lady Chambers, also, from the pen of 
Mrs. Fay, who eigoyed her hospitality for a short time in 1780. 
*' She is the most beautiful woman I ever beheld — in the bloom of 
youth ; and thero is an agreeable frankness in her manners that 
enhances her loveliness and renders her truly fascinating." In 
''Hartly House" she is mentioned amongst the drivers of gaily 
caparisoned horses on the Calcutta course. " Lady C — ^m — ^is is 
one of the most celebrated on this fashionable list, and for attend- 
ant beaux, both as to smartness and variety, yields to no on&" 

The wife of Sir John Day was another lady in Calcutta society 
who was gifted with beauty of a high order, which the canvas of 
Romney and Gainsborough has not let die. Lady Day had been 
Miss Benedicta Bamus. I am under obligation to two very 
pleasant chatty articles by Mr. Andrew Lang, in "Longman's 
Magazine" (September, 1886, and June, 1887), for the knowledge 
of the existence of the portraits I allude to. The writer, who 
regrets that he could find out but little of Miss Bamus* history 
beyond the fact of her being the eldest daughter of Nicholas 
Ramus, senior page to Geoige IIL, and wife of the Advocate- 
General of Calcutta, says : — " A proof of whose beautiful likeness 
by Bomney came into the market at the recent Addington sale at 
Sotheb/a The engraving by Dickenson is one of the most beau- 

* Mn. Thrmle, ia alluding to Chambers, writes, *He manrM Fumy 
Wilton, the itatuArj'i daughter, who itood for Hebe at the Boyal Academj. 
She wae very beautiful indeed, and but fifteen yeaii old wbra Sir Robert 
married her." {fdxu, Pioni'e ** Anto-biognphy.") 
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tifdl things that the art of mezzotint — almost a lost art — has left 
to us. Horace Walpole's copy of it is in the hands of a collector, and 
that which I possess belonged to Sir Thomas Lawrence.'' There is 
a copy of Dickenson's engraving of Bomney's portrait* in the print- 
room of the British Mnseom (published 1779). This represents a 
handsome girl of perhaps two-and-twenty, with abundant dark 
hair and beautiful mouth and arms, whose folded hands rest on a 
volume marked ''Johnson's Shakspeare." Another portrait of 
her with her sister was taken by Gainsborough. Speaking of this 
Mr. Lang says : '* The portrait of Miss Eamus and her sister, by 
Gainsborough, has lately been sold at Christy's for ten thousand 
pounds.t The lady looks not nearly so bewitching in the art of 
Gainsborough as in that of the less eminent painter." He adds 
that the ladies on Gainsborough's canvas look like Jewesses — ^which 
they probably were. In Mrs. Papendiek's ''Court and Private 
Life in the Time of Queen Charlotte " (1887), to which Mr. Lang 
refers, it is said that Queen Charlotte objected to the beautiful Bene- 
dicta being presented to her on her marriage, because of the position 
held by her father as the King's page. " But when, shortly after, 
Sir John Day was appointed Governor of one of our East Lidia 
settlements the right of presentation could no longerbe disputed." 

Mrs. Papendiek was probably inaccurate in more than the 
particular of Sir John Day's appointment If the Queen ever 
put forward the objection mentioned, it was more likely got over 
by conferring knighthood on the lady's husband, to procure which 
she probably begged her father's intervention. This may be the 
origin or foundation of an anecdote I found reproduced in ain old 
Calcutta newspaper, headed " Boyal Bon-mot" " When old Ramus, 
the King's page, solicited in autumn the honour of km'ghthood 
for his son-in-law Mr. Day, then about to embark for India, His 
Majesty observed that he had no other objection than the fear of 
verifying Mr. Dimning's proposition that 'the influence of the 
Crown had increased, was increasing, and ought to be diminished,' 
for that he should thus turn Day into knight and make Lady Day at 
Michaelmas." At all events, the beautiful Laily Day cherished no 
ill-will against Queen Charlotte, because it appears ^m a letter of 
Francis, after his return to England, that he was the bearer of a 
little present from her to Her Majesty at Windsor. John Day 

* The original Romney now belongi to the Right Honourable W. H. Smith 
— so Mr. Lang was good enough to tell me. 

t I learned at Mr. Graye's establishment, Pall Mall, that this painting was 
sold for £7000 to a Mr. Graham in 1878, and that at his sale it recently 
fetched £10,000, as stated above. 
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ma one of the verj few moomen who followed poor Goldnnith's 
lemaine to the grave in the Temple : ho accompanied a namesake, 
another young banister. He died in England in 1808, and Ladj 
Da J mmriyed him. 

So mnch remains to be said that the briefest allusion to two or 
three othen^ whose claims are undeniable, must suffice. Toung 
Ifok Hotte^ the inseparable companion of Mrs. Hastings (at whose 
house Mrs. Pay met her), must not be omitted. Prior to ner mar- 
riage (in January, 1779) she was known as pretty Mary Touchet — 
the Tery name has sweetness in it — and like her namesake in 
IVench history she charmed all. 

Of the art of winning and bewitching, so gently wielded by Mrs. 
Barwell, we shall see evidence in another page. 

Of the loveliness of Madam Grand it would be unbecoming to 
speak in sequence to that of others. This can only be told of with 
bated breath and whispering humbleness ; she must get a chapter 
toheraelf. 

These few have been instanced from amongst the married ladies 
who were at the head of society, but whose title to social sovereignty 
was independent of the accidental position of their husbimds. 
The list might be extended were we to include the known ibvo* 
rites of nature amongst the fair ones still in maiden meditation. 
Any pne of those named would have been a bright particular 
star jn any society. What must the brilliancy of the sxnall com- 
munity have been which such a constellation illuminated^t Has 
the ** City of Palaces " ever since been able to show at one time 
such a garden of flowers t— if she has, it is a pity that she diould 
have b^ "without a bard to fix their bloom." 

Perhaps the only room now remaining in Calcutta, in which all 
this grace and comeliness were often gathered together, is the ball- 
room of Bichard Harwell's garden-house at Alipore.* 

What generations of exiled feet — the gayest and lightest — ^have 
not disported on this floor ! The very lamps and wall>shades which 
were lighted in the consulship of Warren Hastings are sometimes 
lighted stilL What stately minuets and cotillons and romping 
country-dances long obsolete, have those old lustres not looked down 
on. Who does not wish that they could speak of the past and its 
faded scenes, and tell us stories of the merry '^ladies and gentlemen 
of the settlement"— of their laughter and their love. 

* Now Kidderpore House — ^well worth a Tisit if only to tzptrisnot the iiaak 
and Uadly weloom of Mrs. Colqahonn-Gnni. 
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Allusion has been made to the card table as one of the occnpations 
of Erancis. High play was one of the prominent fashions of the 
time amongst the upper society in England. The ladies followed it 
with almost as much ardour as the gentlemen. 

When imported into Calcutta iLis vice flourished with tropical 
luxuriance. The games most in vogue seem to have been tredille, 
put, five card loo, and whist. Mrs. Fay found that '' a rupee a fish, 
limited to ten," were the ordinary stakes at loo ; and Miss Gkdd- 
bome says of whist, " What was my astonishment when I found 
five gold mohurs spoke of as a very moderate sum a comer." Mrs. 
Fay says the ladies often found whist very nervous work, owing to 
the high bets made by the gentlemen over and above the stakes. 

Several allusions to their card enterprise occur in the journal 
and letters of Francis and Macrabie. Thus the latter writes : — 

''Sept. Ist, 1775.- In the evening played cards at Lady Anno 
Monson's, thiee whist tables and two at chess. Quadrille is uttle in 
vogue here. Lady Anne is a very 8ux>erior whist-player ; Mr. Francis 
generally fortunate. 

*' Nov. Ist. — ^Beiog Wednesday it may not be amiss for me to look 
at my card account, and see how the reckoning stands between me 
And the world. I have been losing all this month. Let me see. 
Pretty even. I am not ten pounds gainer or loser upon that account 
since I left England. But that is not right. I want money ; I begin 
to love money ; and if I can get it fairly I will have money.** 

Even to gaming Francis betook himself with characteristic energy 
and purpose. For some time, while playing for high stakes, he 
seems to have made whist rather a business than a recreation.* 
The result of his luck, and presumably of his skill, was that his 
winnings at cards enabled him to leave India with a moderate for- 
tune much earlier than he could have done, if he had been depen- 
dent on his savings alone. 

Yery exaggerated accounts of his and his colleagues' gambling, 
and of his gains, found their way home, and tonded to prejudice 

* Tbia pMSftge occuri in a letter which Frands wrote wjben leaWoff Sngleiid 
to the geatleman who had charge of hie boqIb edacation. " There u nothing 
I dread or abhor so mach as gaining, and I beg that if hereafter he should dis- 
cover any tarn that way yon may do evexything in yonr power to check and 
disooomge it.'* 
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him in the eyes of the Minietiy and of the Court of Diiecton. 
Rumour credited Francis with having won thirty lakhs at whist, 
and lost ten thousand pounds at bacl^ammon. A cynical friend 
writes to him that people in England are astonished that men sent 
out to reform India should have contrived to win and lose so much 
in a short tune, and he sagely advises him, since he has incurred the 
world's censure, to he sure and keep the money to console him. 
From his own letters, however, to friends at home and in India, 
a much more moderate estimate of his gains may be formed. 
In March, 1776, he writes :— 

" An eztraoidinarv stroke of fortune has made me independent. 
Two years will probably raise me to affluent ciroumstanoes.'' 

To a friend at Benares, whom he asked to buy diamonds for him, 
he says: — 

** I have aotnallv won a fortune and must think of some means of 
realizing it in England. Keep all this stuff to yourself. " 

To another in England, to whom he remits an order for the pro- 
ceeds of a parcel of pearls sent home, he writes : — 



u 



You must know, my friend, that on one blessed day of the present 
year of our Lord, I had won about twenty thousand pounds at whist. 
It is reduced to about twelve, and I now never play but for trifles, 
and thai only once a week. Keep all Uiis to yourself.'' 

Elsewhere ho computes the losings of all at about three lakhs, of 
which the lion's share (possibly fifteen thousand poimds) fell to 
him, and the rest to Judge Lemaistre and a Colonel Leslie. It 
was an accidental burst, he adds, which lasted only a few weeks. 

Turning again to the diary of the humorous Macrabie, who 
identified himself so thoroughly with his brother-in-law's interests, we 
find who the loser was at whose expense Francis was thus enriched : 

'' March 2, 1776. — ^Mr. Barwell has lost s^nin, and we have all won. 
I told you of his heavy losses at Barrasut. ^e all shared in the spoil, 
nor has any of this house declined giving him his revenge. Justice 
Lemaitre, who had before been a very considerable loser, having re- 
covered his sufferings at the expense of Mr. Barwell, has tied up, as it 
is called, and plays no more. Oolonel Leslie does the same. This a 
little vexes Mr. ^urwell, who is fond of play and will play for any- 
thing. We still go on." 

With reference to this card-encounter between Barwell, Francis and 
Co., there is a curious circumstance alleged as connected with it. 

L 
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There was published in Leadenhall Street, in 1780, a rather 
stupid and scandalous book called the " Intrigues of a Nabob * (see 
Appendix F), which professed to give certain details of Mr. Bait- 
well's private life in India. The writer's object seemd to have been 
revenge for the deprivation of his mistress, for whose loss he had 
received inadequate consideration. In this book, the production 
of one who represents himself as knowing Mr. Barwell intimately^ 
or at aU events as having had ample opportunity of being familiar 
with Calcutta gossip, it happens to be mentioned, quite incidentally^ 
that so perplexed was Barwell at the upsetting and overruling of 
the plans of the minority by their newly-arrived colleagues horn 
England, that the wealthy Barwell declared he would willingly part 
'^ith twenty thousand pounds to break up the opposition, or to 
bring over one of them to his and the Governor-General's side. 

The story goes that he fixed on Francis as the one most likely 
to be amenable to pecuniary influences, and challenged him to high 
play in the hopes of getting him in his debt, and so in his power, 
thereby not only mistaking Francis's character entirely, but^ as we 
have sceu, catching a Tartar. This book puts Barwell's losses to 
Francis at £40,000. Now, though this story comes from a tainted 
source, still it is suggestive that Francis himself professed to believe 
that even Hastings once contemplated buying off the ^Ar^new coun- 
cillors, as the easiest way of preventing them from doing mischieL 
He writes thus in a private memorandum, which he drew out on the 
course of public affairs, '* He (Hastings) had no conception of what 
sort of persons he had to deal with. In the first place he concluded it 
would be an easy matter to gain us by corruption. His experience 
had not furnished him with instances of resistance ; his principles 
excluded the possibility of it. On this ground I am assured he was 
prepared to meet us with an offer of a hundred thousand pounds 
a-piece." In the same memorandum he had previously commented 
thus: "Europeans, by long residence in Bengal, contract the 
character of the country, and without the insignia of black faces and 
white turbans are as completely Banyans as the people who serve 
them. There are no such men in Europe, for example, as Hastings, 
George Vansittart, and Barwell." 

Of Barwell, Francis almost uniformly writes contemptuously, and 
attributes to him the very qualities which might be supposed to 
give rise to the crafty actions alleged against the " Nabob,'* vir. 
(Diary, September, 1777) : " H. and B. are certainly on bad terms, 
though they dare not proceed to an open rupture. I have many 
hints from B., through Mackenzie^ of his disposition to buy 
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Hastings out, if he could be assured that I would not distress him 
in the goYermnent'' Again, in the private memorandum, already 
referred to, he says : — 

^^Mr. Banrelly I think, has all the bad qualities common to this 
climate and country, of which he is in every sense a native ; but I do 
not i^iim that there is no nuzture whatsoever of ^[ood in his com- 
position. He is rapttciouB without industry, and ambitious without an 
exertion of his faculties or steady application to affairs. He would be 
governor-general if money could muce him so ; and in that station he 
would soon engross the wealth of the country. He will do whatever 
can be^ done by^ bribery and intrigue. He has no other resource.* 
His mind is strictly effeminate and unequal to any serious constant 
occupation except gaming, in which alone he is indefatigable." 

Nor does Francis extend the smallest pity to the victim whom 
he had phlebotomized so freely. In April, 1776, he writes to a 
friend, who seems to have addressed some platitudes to him : — 

** With regard to gaming and all its dreadful consequences, your 
advice is gomi, and not the worse for being tolerably obvious. It is 
true I have won a fortune, and intend to keep it Tour tenderness for 
the loser is admirable. If money be his blood, I feel no kind of re- 
morse in opening his veins ; the blood-sucker should bleed and can 
very well i&ord if 

Even before the whist tournament came off, Francis conceived a 
rabid dislike to Barwell, which would certainly warn him against 
plunging into high play without seeing his way clearly. 

In March of tiie previous year (1775), he had written to Lord 
Korth:— 

** It is settled that Barwell shall many Miss Clavering. After the 
censures of him to which Qeneral Clavering has signed his name, and 
branded as he is in this country by the utter ruin of a province, by 
enormous peculation of every sort, and by a personal depravity of 
character of which he alone perhaps furnishes an example, I cannot 
but foresee, Ac^ &o" 

* FnmcU ooald aae pretty dearly through hit ooUaegiie. In Sir jAmae 
Stephen's " Story of NnnoomAr " is » letter from BsrweU to his sister (dated 
on the day of Nonoomai^s exeeation) where this " reeonroe " Is suggested 
without much droamlocntion. ** The state of onr Ooimoil remains tike same 
as described in my former letters, and if any alteration is to be bronfffat i^Qt 
by the inflnence of money, in that case no risk of private loss shoud be re- 
garded. Nor mnst yon regard the expense ol some tboosanda lo seonze 
ultimately any great object to your brother.'* 

L 2 
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A few weeka later to another : — 

'^Mt. Barwell in Council rapports the Goyemor, bnt abroad la 
endeavouring to make a bank apart in prder to iioreen hia own iniqui- 
ties. He is to marry Miss Clavering, a damnable matoh, whidi can 
produce nothing but misery and dishonour to the lady and her family, 
and disappointment to himself. He is ctmning, cruel, rapacious, tyran- 
nical,' and profl^te beyond all European ideas of those qualities." 

It may be here remarked parenthetically that Francis giyes his 
opinion of most of his official contemporaries with an appalling frank- 
ness. This is what he writes to England of another of them : — 

** I will not content myself with saying I never knew, but upon my 
soul I never heard of so abandoned a scoimdrel. It is a character to 
which your English ideas of dirt and meanness do not reach. Nor is 
it to be met with even in Bengal, even here it excites execration and 
contempt." 

Possibly it is distance that lends enchantment to the view, but 
we, while reverently contemplating his monument in Westminster 
Abbey, look back on the man thus described as the great Sir Eyre 
Coote. 

Francis's strongly expressed disapproval of the alleged matri- 
monial views of Barwell is so hearted that it gives rise to a 
suspicion that his objection was not founded merely on the appre- 
hension of the General's being thus officially drawn away from him. 
Miss Clavering, with her step-mother* and two younger sisters, had 
been fellow-passengers of Francis's in the Ashbumhaniy and it is 
not impossible that the propinquity and idleness of a long voyage 
gave rise to a iendresse on his side (he was only thirty-four and she 
eighteen) sufficient to account for his jealousy at the idea of a girl, re- 
puted to be very attractive, marrying one whom he cordially dialiked* 

Though aUied in public matters, there was no love lost in 
private between Francis and General Clavering. Francis, however, 
seems always to have maintained kind feeling towards Lady Claver- 
ing and her step-daughters, and very friendly relations with them 
after their return to England. When the General died (only a 
month or two after receiving the Order of the Bath) and was laid 
in Park Street Cemetery, Francis records in his journal : — 

* General Gl»Yering (whom Horace Walpole, in a letter to H. Mann, oalla 
** the real hero of Goiulelope ") had been twice married ; fintly, to a daogfater 
of the Earl of Delaware, by whom he bad fi?e childrt n ; secondly, to a liiia 
Yorke— the Ladj Clavering of the text 
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" Angoft 30, 1777«~Sir John ClaT«riiigy* after » deliriom of manj 
lioiii% expired at half-past two p.m.y and was buried at eight, in the 
moat private manner. The Qoyemor ordered minute guni. I watted 
on the ladiei and prened them to remore to mj house, but thejr 
declined. I attended the funeral on foot to the grave. " 

It will serve, as well as any other opportunity for gossiping 
about those times, to mention here whom Miss Clavering and Mr. 
Barwell did marry. It would seem that Francis might luive spared 
himself Ids anxious apprehensions, for we learn from quite an 
independent source that the General had fully determined that 
Mn jSarwell was never to become his son-in-law. This is disclosed 
in a contemporary's (Orand's) narrative. 

In April, 1775, the General ''imprudently and hastily charged Mr. 
Barwell with malversation in the Salt department So ill-founded an 
aoousationf drew an instantaneous bitter reply. Mr. B., conscious of 

* The tomb of the man who was the fint holder of the oomhiaed offioe of 
CoBBmaader-in- Chief in India and member of the Sapreme Cooacil, ehonld 
■fld be allowed to go to min. It might 6ttiDgly be the cere of the military 
aatboffitiee in India. Lient-General ClaTering wm Colonel of H-lii. 52ad 
Foot. There it rerv little if any foundation tor the romeoce wealed about 
Wm death popolarieed by MacanUy, viz., that he died of the exertion of being 
brooght moUni voUm a *' ranqaiebed rival in triumph " to Heetinft' wedding. 
The etOTf oomee from the Sjur ul Motequ«rin, which, after deecribing the 
faihire of the General to step into the CoTomment in the preriooe June, and 
hit mortifioation in ooneequence, adde :—** It happened in thoee Tory letter« 
from home that had oanied lo much ill-blood, the OoTemor bed reoeived a 
lieeBee to many a lady to whom he wee gr ea t ly atteched ; and hanng on that 
aooooat giren a greet entertahiment, he nrat of all olhen invited the General 
to honour it with hie preeenoe. The latter exooeed himeelf on hie eickaeee 
and oo the weakaeee of hie body, but the (Governor himeelf, having repaired 
to hk houee and by dint of eatreatiee prevailed upon him to come with 
Um to the aeeembly, the General mede euoh a long suy there that on bin 
letom home be found himeelf mudi woree. UnhapipUy Uie phyeidaa whom 



ool of preoaation be bed brought from home, and who wee pertiouleriy 
atlaoVM to him, having mietakeo hie ceee «o ae to order a (eertain remedy) 
ageinel the General's entreaties and iooUnation, the remedy as soon as it was 
leoeived brooght on a syncope, and the General surrendered hie eoul to hie 
ICaker." It may be eeen from Impey's letters thet Geoerel CUveriag died of 
dyeeateiy. '* He was taken HI about a fortni^bt ego,** writee IniP^y oa the 
day after his death, " returning home from a visit to my bouse.* Ciavering's 
house wee ia Mission Row, south of the chorob, next to a Urge houee built in 
1775 by a Mr. Child. 

f A reference to Mr. Beveridge's meet interesting *' History of Beckergaaj 
DIstrlet" (pege 1S8) would eeem to show that the Geoerel's eoeusatioa was 
aaythbig but " iUfounded." We there leem that BarweU held the leeee of 
two salt farms, which he sublet to two Armeniaae, on condition of en 
estra ooosideratiaii to himeelf of Re. 1,25,000. One of theee merchante 
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the unmerited impntation, declared that the man who dared to oome 

forward with such a chaise destitute of any proof was a , The 

(General put his hand to ma sword, Mr. Barwell bowed and retired. 
The council broke ; and in the field next morning, attended by proper 
seconds, the former had a shot at the latter. 

''Fortunately no evil consequences residted, and Mr. Barwell, 
lamenting a man otherwise of such amiable virtues could in this 
instanoehave been so injudiciously biased, would not return his fire. 
His antagonist, suspecting this delicacy arose from a growing attach- 
ment which he had observed to prevail between him and Miss Clarerin^ 
called out loudly to ^^rn to take his chance of hitting hioL for, in 
whatever manner their contest might terminate, the Qeneral added, 
Mr. Barwell could rest impressed that he had no chance of ever being 
allied to his family ; and in the same passionate tone expressed his 
resolution of firing a second pistol. Mr. Barwell, without explaining, 
but perfectly confident of the ffood grounds which dictated his mode 
of acting, persisted in his previous intention, and thus compelled the 
heconds to withdraw the hostile parties, professing to their opinion 
that the point d'honneur had been in full satisfied.''^ 

Francis also alludes to the duel, but his strong bias against 
Barwell manifests itself in his sarcastic version of the afiiair : — 

" The General challenged Barwell, who desired a respite of a few 
days to make his will. They met on the Sunday following. Barwell 
received one fire and asked pardon. I could easily collect from 
Clavering's account of the afiair that Barwell behaved very indifferently 
in the field. This circumstance has since been confirmed to me by old 
Fowke. He had reason to be satisfied with his good fortune. The 
wonder is how the General, who is perfectly correct in all the ceremonies 
of fighting, happened to miss him. Claverioff was highly pleased with 
himself on this occasion, and showed me his correspondence with 
Barwell with many tokens of self- approbation. It has been since 
printed." 

In the month following the duel, Barwell writes a letter about it 
to his sister (given in Sir J. Stephen's " Nuncomar ") : — "His 
daughter at one time plays with my affections, if not with her 
own. I deal plainly with her, expose my situation, and intimate 

afterwards complAioed that Barwell, baring taken the money, difposeaed 
him and relet the farms to some one else for another lac of rupees. Wbeo 
first called to account about this transaction he naively confessed it, and seamed 
to imply that he was within his rights as wishing " to add to my fortune :" be 
concludes, " I can not recall it, and I rather choose to admit an er r o r ** (rffoin 
teneatis?) ''than deny a fact" The matter, which was a complicated one, 
came afterwards before the Select Parliamentary Committee. Burke (in the 
Ninth Report) is very sarcastic about it. 
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my expectations from her. Matters are brought to a point. The 
ffJiher then interferes, begins suddenly to donbt mj public conduct, 
and withdraws his daughter. But it is without e£fect, and haying 
proved me not to be the dupe of passion, he begins to bluster. He 
threatens me with the teirors of the law — ^he brings forward a 
&]se charge touching the benefits I derived from salt while at 
Decca. I do not deny the profits I made. I avow them. I 
always avowed them. They were neither secret nor clandestine, 
but I object to the conclusions drawn and refute theuL .... 
The young lady I sometimes meet in public assemblies, and though 
I confess a pleasure in perceiving the same conduct and the same 
attention on her part that I ever received, yet there is something 
more due in my opinion," &c., &c. 

The pugnacity of General Clavering would appear to have been 
remarkable even in an age when it was the custom to be ever ready 
with the pistol. He chEtllenged the Duke of Bichmond for some 
alleged reflections on his ch£u»cter in the heated debates at the 
In(£a House after the passing of the Regulation Act. The 
''challenge,'' writes Francis, ''produced a disavowal of the 
words." 

After the lapse of nearly three generations. Sir John Clavering^s 
blood became again represented in Calcutta. 

Amongst those who had the opportunity of listening, in the 
crowded Council chamber, to the few dignified and sorrowful 
sentences addressed to his colleagues in the Oovemment by Lord 
Napier, on the occasion of his being sworn in as Viceroy on the 
murder of Lord Mayo, few perhaps remembered that the speaker 
was the great-grandson of the General Clavering who, abetted by 
Philip Francis, had, nearly a hundred years before, attempted to 
violentiy seize the Governor-Generalship from Warren Hastings. 

The Miss Clavering, about whose matrimonial fate we have found 
Francis so apprehensive, married the seventh Baron Napier of 
Merchistoun.'"' She left two sons, the eldest of whom was the 
father of the present Lord Napier and Ettrick, the late kindly 
and popular Governor of Madraa 

Again, having recourse to the autobiography above alluded to, 
we are informed of the quarter in whidi Mr. Barwell became a 
successful suitor. Let the authority (who, by the way, had much 

* Mmia B£ar«uret| Lady Ni^er, wm GknenJ ClftTerinff's eldeit dMightar ; 
h«r mother h»d been Lady Ditauk Wett Lady Napier died »t Enfield in 1821, 
aged 65. 
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experience of feminine attraction) speak for himself, as he throws 
light on some of the carious frolics indulged in by society in the 
days which we are discussing : — 

''In the enjoyment of such society, which was graced with the 
ladies of the first fashion and beauty of the Settlement, I fell a convert 
to the charms of the celebrated Miss Sanderson, but in vain with many 
others did 1 sacrifice at the shrine. This amiable woman became in 
3776 the wife of Mr. Richard Barwell, who will long live in the 
remembrance of his numerous friends who benefited from the means 
of serving them which his eminent station so amply afforded him, and 
which, to do justice to his liberal mind, he never neglected the 
opportunity to evince where the solicitation had with propriety been 
applied. To this ladjr's credit also may be recorded that those who 
had been partial to her were ever treated with esteem and gratitude. 
Much to their regret the splendour of her situation lasted not long ; 
the pain of childbearine with the effects of the climate brought on a 
delicate constitution a decay which too soon moved this fair flower out 
of the world. Of all her sex I never observed one who possessed more 
the art of conciliating her admirers equal to herself. As a proof 
thereof we met sixteen in her livery one public ball evening, viz., a 
pea-green French frock trimmed with pink silk and chained lace with 
spangles, when each of us to whom the secret of her intended dress had 
been communicated, buoyed himself up with the hope of being the 
favoured happy individual. 

''The innocent deception which had been practised soon appeared 
evident, and the man of most sense was the first to laugh at the 
ridicule which attached to him. 1 recollect the only revenge which we 
exacted was for each to have the honour of a dance with her ; and as 
minuets, cotilion's reels, and country dances were then in vogue, with 
ease to herself she obligingly complied to all concerned, and in reward 
for such kind complaisance we gravely attended her home, marching 
by the side of her palankeen regularly marshalled in procession of two 
and two." 

Richard Barwell's marriage with Miss Elizabeth Jane Sanderson 
is to be found in the local vestry records for September, 1776. Mrs. 
Barwell survived her marriage a little over two years, as she died 
in November, 1778. She is buried in South Park Street ground, 
where her tomb, though without an inscription (as noted by 
Asiaticus), is recognised by the stupendous size of the massive 
broad-based pyramid over it. She must have left two infant sons, 
as Mr. Sterndale's history of the Calcutta collectorate refers to a 
registered deed of trust for them, executed by Barwell about the 
time of his leaving India, His retirement in March, 1780, and 
Francis' consequent promotion in Council were, according to the 
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newspaper chronide of the day, each honoared with a salute of 
seventeen guns — a ceremony, I belieye, not observed now. The 
last entry but one about him in Francis's journal is " Februaiy 29. — 
Mr. Barwell's house taken for five years by his own vote at 
31,720 current rupees per annum to be paid half-yearly in 
advance ; Mr. Wheler and I declare we shall not sign the 
lease." The house so-called was '' Writer^s Buildings," now the 
Bengal Government Offices. 

It is not surprising that a gentleman who looked so keenly 
after his personal interests should have accumulated a colossal 
fortune. 

If it was a fortunate thing for Great Britain that her interests 
in India, in most troublous and critical times, remained in the 
strong hands of Warren Hastings, it must not be forgotten in 
estimating the services of Barwell, that were it not for the steady 
support of this colleague, Hastings would have been deprived of 
all power, and early in the struggle must have succumbed to the 
rash and inexperienced majority. 

Theie is a tendency to assume that the Barwell of Macaula/s 
Essay was a grave official advanced in years ; yet his Indian 
service was closed when he was little over eight and thirty. At 
this age he sat down in England to ci^'oy the fruits he had 
gathered in the East I think he married again. He purchased 
a fine estate (Stanstead in Sussex) and a seat in Parliament (for 
St. Ives first, then Winchelsea), and posed as a typical Nabob for 
quarter of a century longer. His Indian idea of plenty has been 
handed down in the '* bring more curricles " story, of which he was 
the hera He died at Stanstead in September, 1 804 , aged sixty-three. 



(IV.) 

The speedy attainment by Francis of the position of Senior 
Member of Council ii suggestive of a lesson taught by previous 
and later experience in India, viz., that it is only when young that 
a tree may be safely transplanted. So impressed was a former 
Crovemment with the uncertainty of exotic life in Calcutta, that it 
pleaded this as a reason for not being able to obey orders about 
fortifying the Settlement properly. When asking for a reserve of 
qualified engineeers (in 1755) their despatch to Uie Court urged, 
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''Experience teaches ns to verify the general observation that 
men's lives, advanced to or nigh the age of forty, are very pre- 
carious in such a change of climate from their native country, 
therefore successors should be appointed to prevent the incon- 
venience we now labour under." Over thirty years later, when 
Lord Comwallis had some experience of the work devolving on 
the head of the Indian Government, and the strain that it and the 
climate put on the physique, he wrote to Fitt^ " It might therefore 
be advisable that you should look about for a Gk)vemor^Greneral 
among your friends in the Civil line. Any person with a good 
constitution, not much above thirty-five, might reasonably expect 
to be able to hold the office long enough to save from his salary a 
very ample fortune,"* 

Of his two fellow-councillors who sailed from England with 
Francis, General Clavering was fifty-two when he arriv^ in India 
for the first time, and Colonel Monson but a few years younger ; 
both succumbed to the climate, the former in less than three years, 
the latter in less than two. Francis had much the advantage of 
both in point of youth, and for this reason mainly was able to 
record, " I begin to fancy that I myself have a very good consti- 
tution, or I never could have resisted such a climate and such toil 
in the manner I have done. My two colleagues are in a woful 
condition — Colonel Monson obliged to go to sea to save his life, 
and General Clavering on his back covered with boila I see no 
reason why Barwell should be alive (he never misses an opportunity 
for a cut at Barwell), but that death does not think it worth while 
to kill him. He is a mere shadow. As for Hastings, I promise 
you he is much more tough than any of us, and will never die a 
natural death." To Sir John Day, at Madras, he writes : — " I hate 

* ThiB WM in 1788, when m m*il to or from England wm bat an oocacional 
erent. The speculation would be interesting as to the advice which Lord C. 
would have given to the Prime Minister could he have looked forward a 
century, and seen the quantity and quality of the work to be got through 
by the Governor- General of 1888. The reflection suggests the practical Tiew 
to be taken of the hot weather migration of the Indian Governments to the 
hills. If the charge of the higher interests of the Indian Empire, must be 
entnixted to men old enough to be experienced administrators, and experienced 
statesmen, such men must be shielded as much as possible from the 
climatic influences doubly hostile to those Europeans who have attained or 
passed middle life. When one is called to the post of Hercules he is ex- 
pected to accomplish the labour of Hercules, and this he cannot, if in 
addition to excessive mental toil and much anxiety, he has got to wrestle 
with the climate of the plains of India. 
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the tbonghti for my own pftrt, of dying of the spleen, like a imt 
in a hole. If I had given way to it heretofore I ahoold now have 
been stretched alongside of Clayering, Monson, and Lemaistie with 
a damned hie jaeet upon my heart I have many reasons for not 
widiing to die in Bei^^" 

In Frands* diary is a melancholy record headed ''Dates of 
Facts," in which he has methodically entered the deaths amongst 
his co-pilgrims to Calcutta. The list is headed by the Monsonsi 
who were the first to go. Colonel Monson died at Hooghly ssTen 
months after his wife, who died at Calcutta in February, 1776. 
Their remains were interred side by side in two similar but separate 
graves, over which no tomb bearing an inscription was ever 
erected.* Macrabie writes in his jouraal : — ''February 18. Lady 
Anne Monson is no more. After lying speechless through the day, 
she departed last ni^t about ten. Tne loss of such a woman is 
generally felt by the whole Settlement^ but we who had the honour 
and pleasure of her intimscy are deprived of a comfort which we 
shall long regret." 

Lady Anne was a special favourite with Francis, who admired 
and appreciated her cleverness, and her many shining social qualities. 
They appear to have eigoyed much familiar intercourse from the 
time they started as fellow voysgers to Calcutta. He records, for 
instance, that he " was repeatedly sssured " by her that Warren 
Hastings was the natural son of a steward of her father^s, who sent 
him to Westminster School with lus own sons, and where he was 
called " the classics] boy." This was just the sort of malicious 
tattle that amused Lady Anne's cynical confidant. In the recent 
memoirs of Lord Malmsebury it is told that " Sir P. Francis used 
to say that he had written memoirs which he meant to be published 
after his death, which would be the ruin of every lady in socieW, 
and have the effect of destroying all filiation, as he has deany 
moved that not a single person was the son of his reputed father." 
Fortunately for society this bombshell has not fidlen — as yet 
Hastings, "the greatest man who has ever borne that ancient and 
widely extended name," had no cause to blush for his parentage, or 
for his ancestry, who, once wealthy, became poor tLx>ugh their 



• I look MOM DoiM, Willi Iho aid of a mm^bm of tbo Arm of 
LlowoDyn, tbo undortalrow, to idoatify IboM gn>wm a oooplo of yoaw afow 
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fidelity to the Stuarts — from which stock Lady Anne was sprung. • 
Even if she believed what was so untrue, spiteful gossip of the kind 
came doubly badly from Lady Anne Monson. Her own young 
days had been saddened by a romance of folly and sorrow (it is no 
business of the present chronicler to retell an old story long for- 
gotten and forgiven), which if it had not taught her the charity 
which is kind, should at least have suggested to her the unwisdom 
of throwing stones. Lady Anne Vane Monson was the great-grand 
daughter of Charles II., her mother having been Lady Grace Fitaoy, 
daughter of the first Duke of Cleveland, son of Charles IL by 
Barbara Yilliers (Lady Castlemaine). She was the eldest daughter 
of the first Earl of Darlington, and had been the second wife of 
the Honourable Charles Hope- Weir prior to her marriage with the 
gallant and Honourable George Monson. She must have been at 
least forty-five years of age when she left England for an unequal 
struggle against a tropical climate. 

But the saddest entry in his journal which, perhaps, Francis ever 
made was that of the death which comes third on the list, vit, 
" 1776, November 29, Mr. Alexander Macrabie at Gaiyam." This 
poor fellow took ill in August and was sent to sea — but getting 
worse he landed at Ganjam, where he lingered till November. Ho 
had just been appointed to a writership in the Service. 

" The loss,*' says Mr. Merivale, " of this clever, lively, nnmlfia)! 
and most attached dependent evidently affected Francis very deeply. 
There is something very touching in Macrabie's numerous letters to 
his chief during this absence, addressed to his ' dearest and best 
friend,' wishing him once more all happiness, and assuring him, 
* sick or well, I am yours with the truest affection.' He seems not 
only to have loved his brother-in-law as a friend, but to have 
worshipped him almost as an idol." 

* Lady Anne would have avoided trenching on this or similar topioi in her 
familiar conversation with Francis, if she had had a suspicion that ha wmUm 
man who had written this about another ofiFshoot of the " Merry Monareh.'* 
** The character of the reputed ancestors of some men has made it po«ible for 
their descendants to be vicious in the extreme without being degenerate. Thoee 
of jour Grace, for instance, left no distressing examples of virtue even to their 
legitimate posterity, and joa may look back with pleasure to an illuttrioas 
pedigree in which heraldry has not left a single good quality upon record to 
insult or upbraid you. You have better proofs of your descent, my lord, than 
the req^ister of a marriage or any troublesome inheritance of reputation. There 
are some hereditary strokes of character by which a family may be as deariy 
distinguished as by the blackest features of the human face." (Junius to Duke 
of Grafton.) 
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When Francis had been in Calcutta about two and a half yean 
he wrote to a friend in Inland, '' My health is perfectly established, 
my spirits high, and with good management, I am a match for the 
elimate." A year later he wrote jubilantly in the same strain to 
another friend, '' I am now, I think, on the road to the Goyemment 
of Bengal, which, I beb'eye, is the first situation in the world attain- 
able by a subject I will not baulk my futuro ; if that hope be 
disappointed Ishall assuredly not stay here . . . But we shall be 
still young, my friend, with the means and powers of enjoyment." 
What room there was for congratulation in the result of Francis's 
good ''management'' as regards his health will be realised by re- 
membering that Calcutta at this time stood in what was little better 
than an undrained swamp, in the immediate vicinity of a malarious 
jungle, that the ditch surrounding it was, as it had been for thirty 
years previously, an open cloaca, and that its river banks wero 
strewn with the dead bodies of men and animala 

From 1780 and onwards correspondents in the newspapers make 
frequent complaints about the indescribably filthy condition of the 
streets and roads, which is fully confirmed by the account of 
Grandpr^ in 1790, who tells of the canals and cesspools reeking 
with putiifying animal matter — the awful stench — the myriads of 
flies, and the crowds and flocks of animals and birds acting as 
scavengers. But the sight which must have most outraged decency 
and modesty, in addition to every other sense, was the treatment 
to which the bodies of the dead were subjected. These might be 
seen at any hour while being carried to the river, " slung loosely 
across a bamboo from which they frequently fall off," or " the feet 
and hands tied together and when so slung carried naked through 
the streets." Often the police authorities aro reproached in the 
public papers for suffering dead human bodies to lie on the roads in 
and near Calcutta for two or three days. The bodies alluded to 
were most generally those of poor creatures who had died of want 
and hunger — sometimes of dacoits or other malefactors who had 
been executed : occasionally of mutilated dacoits who had crawled 
into the town to b^. In the times of Hastings and Francis, and 
for long time after, dacoity and highway robb^ close to the seat 
of Crovemment were crimes exceedingly prevalent This, for in- 
stance, was the state of things within a mile of the Supreme Court, 
as described in the Calcutta papers of 1788. ''The native inhabi- 
tants on the roads leading to the Boita-Khana tree are in such 
general alarm of dacoits that from eight or nine o'clock at night they 
begin to fire off matchlock guns till day-break at intervals, to the 
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great annoyance of the ndghboaring Eoiopeana. The dacdts 
parade openly on the different roads about Calcutta in parties of 
twenty, thirty, or forty at so early an hour as eight p.m."* 

A typical instance of the neglect of sanitation at the period we 
are most concerned with will be found in the condition of their 
drinking-water supply, the chief source of which was the tank in 
Lall Diggee (Dalhousie Square). 

A correspondent writes in April, 1780, regarding this to the 
newspaper of the day : — 

'* As I was jogging along in my palanqueen yesterday, I could not 
avoid observing without a kind of secret concern for the health of 
seyeral of my tender and delicate friends, — a string of parria dogs, 
without an ounce of hair on some of them, and in the last stage of the 
mange, plunge in and refresh tibemselves very comfortably in the great 
Tank. 1 don't mean to throw the least shadow of reflection upon the 
sentinels, as the present condition of the Palisadoes is such that it 
would take a Battalion at least of the most nimblef ooted sepoys to 
prevent them. I was led insensibly to reflect upon the small attention 
that is paid by i>eople in general to a point of such unspeakable 
importance to their health and longevity as the choice and care of 
their water, the great vehicle of our nourishment." 

Another writes on the same subject : — 

'^ Should you believe it that, in the very centre of this opulent city, 
and ahnost under our noses, there is a spot of ground measuring not 
more than six hundred square yards used as a public buryin|^ ground 
by tiie Portuguese inhabitants, where there are annually mterred, 
upon a medium, no less than four hundred dead bodies ; that these 
bodies are generally buried without 'coffins, and in graves dug so 

* The CaleuUa Chnynide in the following year gives a terrible aooonnt of the 
«xample which wae made of a gang of daooits. Fourteen were sent by a Mr. 
Bedfem from Kiahnagur to Snlkey to take their trial at the (Native) Fooadaiy 
Oonrt. On being found guflty the following aentenoe wai ordered to becanried 
out at Sair Basaar, near Calcutta, on the Uowrah side of the river. Each man 
to have his right hand and left foot out off at the joints The victims weie 
taken one b j one, each in the sight of the others, and pinioned to the ground : 
a fiUet or band was then tied over the mouth to drown the cries. " Tm ampu- 
tation was most clumsilj performed with an instrument like a carving kmfe 
by hacking to find out the joint : each limb took about three minutes. The 
stumps were then dipped in hot ghee, and the criminal left to his fate." None 
died under the operation. Four died soon after, but more (it is said) frooi the 
effects of the sun and neelect than from " the savage severity which was applied.'* 
The Chfrmide regrets t£e necessity for such examples^ ** but we ble« Gk>a they 
are not authorised by the laws of England/ 
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ezoeedingly shalloir as not to admit of their being oorered with mnoh 
more than a foot and a half of earth, insomnoh that after a rery heavy 
fiill of rain lome part of them have been known to appear above 
ffroond. .... Moreoyer. the quantity of matter necessarily 
lowing from it assimilating^ with the springs of the earth can scarcely 
fail to impart to the water m the adjacent wells and tank any morbid 
and nozLons qnality, laying by this means the foundation of Tsrions 
diseases amon^ the poorer sort of people who are obliged to drink it, 
nor can those in more aflSnent ciroamstances, from the natural indol- 
ence snd deception of servantsy promise themselyea absolute exemp- 
tion from it." 

No wonder that the inhabitants on whom these unpleasant facts 
were thus obtruded took eveiy opportunity of converting the water 
into anack punch prior to consumption ; or that those who could 
afford to do so, gave it the go-by altogether by the substitution of 
mulled claret or madeira, all which drinks were, we find, very much 
in fashion. No wonder that a most ordinary formula for accounting 
for the absence of such or such a one from society, was that, in the 
unvarnished language of the day, he was '* down with a putrid 
fever, or a flux." 

littie wonder either that as the close of each October brought 
round what was considered the end of the deadly season, those 
Europeans who were fortunate enough to find themselves above 
ground, all met in their respective cirdes and thankfully celebrated 
their deliverance in that truly British device, large banquets. One 
of them, a poet, who was grateful not only for bis own respite^ but 
for that of his lady love, composed, I find, an ode for one of those 
dismal festivities. It was headed, " On the introduction of the 
Cold Weather — in opposition to Horace's ' Solvitur acris hiems.' '^ 
It begins : — • 

*'The summer's raging rays are gone," 

And ends — 

*' But cease mv muse since she is well. 
And Death's destnictive season's o'er, 
Let's life enjoy nor loveless dwell 
On summers that can kill no more. " 

*' The unwholesome weather which ever attends the breaking-up 
of the rains," is a text often discussed on by the old newspapers. 
One editor tells his subscribers that he has the authority of a 
medical correspondent for recommending them to " drink deep in 
rosy port" in September, to guard against the influenza. This pre- 
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scription was made public probaUy because it was an innovation on 
that in fiEtvour with the faculty. In June, on the other hand, the 
newspapers give the public the much-needed advice not to eat too 
much in the hot weather, and the moral is pointed by quoting 
(June, 1780) the recent and awful fate of *'the Suigeon of an 
Indiaman, who fell dead after eating a hearty dinner of beef, the 
thermometer being 98^." 

Diseases, too, of a mysterious kind seem to have occasionally 
appeared and claimed their victims. The local purveyor of news 
records in perplexity, in August, 1780 : — "We learn that several 
people has (sic) been suddenly carried o£f within these few days by 
tumours in the neck, symptoms of a very unusual nature." 

Possibly this is the symptom alluded to in the following 
methodical extract from Mr. Justice Hyde's notes. It will be seen 
that " the fever " was accepted as a matter of course towards the 
close of the rains : — 

<< The Fourth Term, 1779, in the 19th and 20th year of the reign 
of EEis Majesty King Greorge the Third. Friday, October 22nd^ 
1779. The first day of the Fourth Term, 1779. 

"Present: Mr. Justice Hyde. There were only common 
motions. 

" Mem. : Sir £. Impey, Chief Justice, was absent by reason of ill- 
ness. He has a swelling of the double chin. It came after he had the 
epidemic fever, which prevailed here in September and this month, 
and still does prevail here; but Dr. Campbell told me he did not 
think the swelling any part of the disorder usually follovring that 
fever, but a nervous disorder of the nature of that Sir R Impey had 
before he went to Chittagong, which then affected his arm and head. 

"Sir Robert Chambers was also absent by reason of illw^^yy . 
Yesterday the fever began with him. 

" I (John Hyde) have had the fever, and am not yet perfectly 
free from the consequences, for I have a slight degree of pain and 
weakness in my left foot, and a slight degree of Hi'yriii Ajyy gtili 
affects my head." 

Impey himself, when referring to his health, tells his friends in 
England that, " thank God, it is better, but acknowledges that he 
has to put up with what he calls the ' Cholera Morbus;' once or 
twice a year." The strangest disease of all, however, was one (not 
attributable to climate, perhaps) which I find noted by Aaiaticus aa 
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haying caused the death of a young married lady ** celebrated for 
her poetry and misfortunes ; '* ** she died of pore aenBibilityy" he 
says. It is gratifymff to be able to record that this disease— in its 
aggravated form, at lul eyents — ^has become extinct in Calcutta. 

It must be borne in mind that in those days there were no 
changes to the hiUs for the sick; no sanitaria; no steamers to 
take them away in the face of the long monsoon. Sickness^ the 
almost necessary oonsequence of climate^ aided by the inadly 
unsuitable style of living in fashion^hadtoo often to be encountered 
where it was incurred. Nor had the poor invalid the benefit or 
comfort derivable from skilled professional attendance at his sick 
bed. Medical science was, as yet| unenlightened; any one 
announcing himself as a doctor was apparently allowed to prey on 
his fellow men; indeed, it is hinted in the local newspaper of 
1780 that the practice of medicine was occasionally adopted on no 
better qualification than that possessed by a midshipman, " who 
handles your pulse as he'd handle a rope." It is not surprising^ 
therefore, to find it recorded that the success attending th^ efforts 
of the medical man was not so markod as to inspire the public with 
much confidence in him. The Poet's Comer contains much evidence 
of this disbelief in the old Calcutta practitioner, one or two instances 
of which may be given. Amid the forced fun in the following; 
which is called a " Jeux d'esprit," can be seen the hopeless risigna- 
tion to his fate, which must have come over many a man when 
heavy illness overtook him in India in the last century. 

• << To a man who deny'd evVy medical aid. 
When worn out by a tedious decline, 
A friend and relation affectionate said, 
* Surely never was conduct like thine. 

'" Qo to Madras by sea, or to Chittagong Spa, 
Get Hartley and Hare to prescribe ; ' 
But still he in obstinate humour cried — 'psha I 
How I hate all the physical tribe. 

'' ' What are Hartley* and Hare to grim Dr. Death 
Who moves slowly, but perfects the cure t 
Their prescriptions may rob me too soon of my breath. 
And heighten the pains I endure. 

* This wat Bartholooiew Hartlar, M.D., who pco>ieUd a fasftmn fottery ia 
1784, for raifiog a food in aid of the oioetioB of St Johali Cklhedral. 
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*.' * Commend me to this famed pbiysioian of old 
Who attends f oUs of ey'rjr degree ; 
Who is ftannoh to his patient and ne'er quits his hold. 
But kills— without lx>lus or fee.*** 

It was usual to describe the practice then in vogue as being 
active and heioic ; and of course it was thought neoesaaij to 
apply it with superlative eneigj, in a country where experienee 
seemed to show that the crisis was rapidly readied. Aocordingify» 
when summoned to the bedside, it became a race between the 
doctor and the disease. A certain rhyming formula addressed in 
the imperative mood to the apothecary, eommencmg '* physic 
blister/' was promptly brought into force, and the patient who had 
undergone these vigorous and well-meant invasions, was unoom* 
monly lucky if he escaped being then and there "cupped and 
blooded " into the bargain. It is superfluous to add that the only 
benefit following this misdirected zeal, was that derived by the apothe- 
cary and undertaker. It should be added, in justice to the Calcutta 
medical men of a hundred years ago, that they naturally enough 
followed the system in which they had been indoctnnated in 
Europe — they merely energetically adopted the practice which was 
the orthodox one till far into the present centuiy. The letting of 
blood was its panacea. Men and women, even delicate ladieSi got 
themselves bled at r^ular intervals to imfnove their blood, as ihffj 
were told. "Patty has been bled," writes Francis to his wife 
about her sister ; "her blood is so bad that Price says she must be 
bled once a week for two years and some months 1 '' Even good, 
sensible Samuel Johnson, who, as Boswell tells us, btrongly disap- 
proved of all this periodical bleeding; was unable to impress lus 
opinion upon his own or the next generation. Who has not been 
amused by lus want of patience with Dr. Taylor, whose nose happened 
to bleed, and who attnbuted it to lus having allowed four days to 
pass after his quarter's bleeding was due. Johnson suggested other 
means of bringing about the relief supposed to be needed. "I do 
not like to take an emetic," pleaded' Taylor, "for fear of breaking 
some small vessels." *' Poh,'' retorted the downright sage, " if you 
have so many things that will break, you had better break your 
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Docton Titit in ptluimiiiM and ohmrg* a gold mohor a Tidt." ** The 
•itxa%'* sddi poor MIm GoIdboriM^ ** sro •oomioiit.'' She inttanow a bohii^ 
ono ropoe ; an oaaoe of aalti^ ditto ; an oanos of hark, three mpeeiL Sobh a 
lot of theae eommoditiea had to bo twallowed, aho ruefully eame to the oob* 
ohaiioa thal^ " literally Mprnkbugf joq may mfai your fortune to preierre your 
life.' 
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neck at once, and there's an end on't — ^}'ou will break no small 
veesels (blowing witii high derision)." 

Beaders of lidadame D'Arblay's memoirs may recall that old 
Mrs. Delanj, the valued friend of George the Thinl and his 
Queen, while living as their guest at Windsor, in 1785, an.d pre- 
sumably within reach of the highest medical skill in the kingdom, 
was ^ blooded " for a little ailment, for which in these unheroic 
days the poor old body would probably have been advised to take 
a hot footbath and to stay in bed, as she was eighty-six years old, 
almost quite blind from age, and with much more than the proverbial 
one leg in ^e grave ! Forty years later still, the half-starved and 
fever diattered Lord Byron was bled to death at MessalonghL In 
spite of Ids own piteous appeal, " Have you no other remedy than 
bleeding f" ''two youthful and incompetent doctors did their best 
and their worst for him." " In these days," adds the Lancet, "we 
look with wonder at the medical art which in twenty-four hours 
could bleed throe times a fasting man, then blister him, and finally 
supplement the so-called treatment with two strong narcotic 
draughts." 

It has been remarked in a former page that Philip Francis, 
after the duel, was bled twice in one day for a slight flc^ wound 
in his back, though this was towards the sickly season, when 
libations of " rosy port " were advocated as a precaution by the 
unorthodox newspaper. It is curious that in the following year, 
^ough not in connection with the instance just alluded to, the local 
newsprint has a satirical tirade against the indiscriminate use of 
the lancet Much of it would be quite unquotable in modem days, 
but I venture to append some verses of it to show its tendency. 
It is the first local evidence that I have come across of an impa- 
tience of the laity under a system inhich outraged common sense ; 
it is an early indication of a reaction which slowly gained strength, 
and culminated many years after in the do-Httle systems of 
Homeopathy and Hydropathy. 

** Some doctors in India would make Plato smile ; 
If you fracture your skull they pronounce it the bile. 
And with terrific phiz and a stare most sagacious, 
Give a horse-ball of jalap and pills saponaceous. 

** A sprain in your toe or an aguiih shiver 
The faculty here call a touch of the liyer, 
And with ointment mercurii and pills calomelli 
They reduce all the bones in your skin to a jeUy. 

M 2 
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" Broke down by the climate, low, weak, 'twould surprise ye 
To hear them iosiRt that your blood is too sixey ; 
If a compound of ills from such tr<»a1ment you boast. 
The plan next advised is a trip to the coast. 

'* If your wife has a headache, let Sangrado but touch her, 
And he'll job in his lancet like any hoiir butcher ; 
Tho' in putrid complaints dissolution is rapid. 
Hell bleed you to render the strrum more yapid. 

** Descend, Esculapius. thou Mortal Divine, 
And despatch to perdition those Medical swine^ 
Such Doct^)rs who never saw Ijeyden or Flanders, 
Run cointsr to reason and bleed in the jaundice. 

** Tn a very few days you're released from all cares — 
If the Padre's asleep, Mr. Oldham reads prayers ;* 
To the grave you're let down with a sweet pleasant thump, 
And there you may lie till you hear the last trump." 

The writer of this doggrel looks forward, he says, to singing 
the delinquencies of the Calcutta bar in a future number, but I 
have failed to find his muse's labour in so promising a field. 

Yet, though life in Old Calcutta involved the exposure to much 
physical suffering, with none of the alleviation which art lias since 
introduced, it is significant that when Francis sums up his impres- 
sions of a residence there, he does not dwell on the active miseries 
which may be ameliorated, but rather on the passive ones whidi 
will be always incidental to, and inseparable from, the life of a 
European in (the plains of) India. For instance, this is how a man 
of his amazing energy and his boundless mental resources is reduced 
to write : — " The waste of spirits in this cursed country is a disease 
unconquerable, a misery unutterabla" "I relinquish my family 
and friends, and I pass my life in one eternal combat with yillainy, 
folly, and prostitution of every species. If I carry home £25,000 
by the severest parsimony of five years, it will be the utmost I can 
accomplish. I would now gladly accept two- thirds of the money 
if I could be up to the neck in the Thames." After his card- 
winning he places his wants a little higher, as the possibility of 

* The obligiDi; Mr. Oldbam, whose n%me occurs above, was a very importaiit 
l.)cal personage in the la»t centuiy. He was the first andertaker proper who 
settled in Calcutta ; he fin>t cut stones from the ruios of Groor. Before his 
time Ben^ral indented on Madras for tomb stones. It goes without >ayiD|r 
that Mr. Oldbam amassed a f* rtuoe before be himself was laid (1788) in Fark 
Street Ometeiy, surrouoded by numerous specimens of his own handioraft. 
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attaining them seems open to him, but his horror of India is 
unabated. "Whenever I am worth a clear entire sum of forty 
thousand pounds secure in England, Bengal may take care of itself. 
No, not for that fortune would I spend the same two years 
again.'* 

It is interesting to see how nearly in the same strain Macaulay 
writes some sixty years later, after an experience of a much im- 
proved Calcutta : — " Let me assure you that banishment is no light 
matter. No person can judge of it who has not experienced it 
A complete revolution in all the habits of life — an estrangement 
from almost every old friend and acquaintance — all this is^ to me 
at least, very trying. There is no temptation of wealth or power 
which could induce me to go through it again." " We have our 
share of the miseries of life in this country. We are annually 
baked four mouths, boiled four more, and allowed the remaining 
four to become cool if we can. Insects and undertakers are the 
only living creatures which seem to enjoy the climate." 
Elsewhere Macaulay records his experienced conviction that '' all 
the fruits of the tropics are not worth a pottle of Covent Garden 
strawberries, and that a lodging up three pairs of stairs in London 
is better than a palace in a compound of Chownngheo." 

But to return to Francis. He thus writes to the gentleman who 
had declined the nomination which then came to him : — "We shall 
meet again, I trust — I mean in this world — and may I be d— d in 
the next if ever I venture myself into such a hell as this, with my 
own consent at least. I certainly am obliged to you for my post, 
but I fancy by this time you are quite satisfied that you did not 
take it." To Mrs. Strachey, who had asked him to provide for 
her children when old enough to go to India, he writes : — 

** Dear Madam, — Be so good as to live till I rbtum, and you shall 
see wonders ; you shall see me, whom India has made neither rich nor 
saucy. I profess to have one or two qualities at least to which this 
infamous climate cannot reach, the rest is at the mercy of the suu, 
whose light the moment I can command wax candles and a coal fire I 
solemnly disclaim for ever. Let him ripen his cabbages and show 
peasants the way to their daily labour. I desire to have no further 
communication with him, but to vegetate in a hot-house as a gentleman 

should do And so you have determined that I shall 

utay in Bengal till I have settled your infant colony for you, and can 
leave it in a flourishing condition. Indeed, madam, I am not satisfied 
with the share you have allotted to me in thin useful work. I would 
rather be employed as you are. Leave it to me to provide emigraDts, 
and do you come here and settle thom. Soberly and sadly, this is no 
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market for young ladies ; the same heat w^ioh ripens the fruit reduces 
the appetite, whereof the proofs are rather melancholy than pregnant. 
How long beauty will keep in this country^ is too delicate a questtou 
for me to detennine. Tou, who can read faces, would see lines in 
some of them which Time ought not to hare written there so 
soon." 



But if the Europeans >yho went to India in the old days had a 
bard time of it, they at all events got what they went for — ^money, 
and if they survived they returned home wealthy men. In the 
year following Francis' departure from Calcutta, the Oovenunent 
of India remonstrated against the number of covenanted servants 
far in excess of the wants of the country which greedy patronage 
had sent out, and added, " Many of them are the sons of the first 
families in the Kingdom of Great Britain, and every one aspiring 
to the rapid acquisition of lakhs and to return to pass the prime 
of their lives at home, as multitudes have done before them.'' The 
modem average official is lucky if , in a lifetime given to India, he 
can put by a fifth of the sum which Francis sneered at as attain- 
able in five years. 

Sir Elijah Impey. after he had been five years in office, wrote : — 
" I have not been able to lay up mare than three thousand pounds 
in any year." 

In comparing the conditions of the two periods it must not be 
lost sight of that, to all the other drawbalcks of an Indian life, 
poverty has in recent years been added. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that of the Anglo-Indian officials who have got families 
dependent on them, at least seven out of ten go through their 
expatriation feeling the pain and knowing the biuden ^ of heavy, 
tedious penury/' till their pensions (which die with them) come. 
Then they retire as strangers, to husband their means in some 
country town or village in England, where they hope to find a 
grammar school and an apothecary for their children, for whom 
during their long servitude abroad they have been unable to make 
any friendly interest or any influential connection^ such as they 
might reasonably have expected to make in any other community 
or walk in life. 

A retrospect at the life of Francis in India, such as has been 
attempted, would be incomplete without some reference to the little 
that is told us regarding the result of his sojourn there on his 
home domestic welfare. 

Early in life, when twenty-ono years of age, he had married a 
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Mi88 Macrabie, a well-educated,* attiactive girl of his own 
age, with some of the accomplishments which embellish life. It 
was a love match, opposed, for pnidential reasons, by the fathers 
of both ; but Francis's ardent temperament could not brook much 
delay, and his self-reliant nature impelled him to disregard the 
parental prohibition, and to pursuade the lady to marry him with- 
out the father's sanction, and when the means of supporting a wife 
were but slender. And, small as his resources were, he soon found 
that with a rapidly increasing family he had occasion to be 
generous, not only to his own father, but to his wife's relations 
as welL Olimpses at the nUnage which the struggling couple 
maintained are got in the good-humoured and sometimes cynical 
letters which Francis wrote at the time to his brother-in-law 
Macrabie, then in America, viz. : — '' If your sister writes to you 
by this pacquet you must thank me for the ii\junction laid upon 
her, for otherwise, between the delightful occupation of scolding 
her maids and mending her children's stockings, I doubt she would 
hardly have found time to think of her relations." ** Domestic 
news is as insipid as usual ; children bawling, servants fighting, 
my wife scolding, your father and mother weeping, and Patty 
raving mad." T^hen announcing one of the annual domestic 
occurrences as imminent, he says : — " In the meantime your sister 
is tormented with only the following disorders, viz., cramp, tooth- 
ache, swelled legs and heartburn, to say nothing of a perpetual 
cholic and slow fever; otherwise she finds herself in perfect 
healtL I am well, and live the life of a prince." In after years, 
when sending from Calcutta a present of five hundred pounds to 
his wife to buy '' diamond earrings or other jewelry you may think 
fit," he wrote : — '* Fortune has taken extraordinary care of me, and 
I am much her humble servant She was certainly in my debt, if 
it be considered how many years you and I lived upon little or 
nothing." These, however, were the happiest days of Philip 
Francis' life ; so little did the narrow income cloud their sunshine 
that he was able to tell Macrabie, in 1769 : — '' I believe I lead a 
happier life than a prime minister." The letters of Francis to his 
wife before the Indian appointment testify to the strong attachment 
which existed between diem, and to the winniug and delicate 
thoughtfulness on his part regarding her and his children. 



* In refening to one of his wife*i early leiteri to him he oonpliinentt ber 
thnt : — ** Ton KftUy improye maeh in yoor ttjle "~ high pimlee thie fn>m the 
fntnre Jonina. 
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** My dear soul . . . enclosed you will find a bank-note for 
ten pounds — don't talk of necessaries. I desire you will have 
everything you like, and so, dearest, adieu." When ill-health 
obliges her to go for a short change to Brighton by herself, he 
tries to amuse and please her with such little domestic trifles as 
this : — '' I had little Betsy in my arms this morning, which mado 
Sarah so jealous that she roared with vexation. But I am very 
good to them both." "The two children and I played together 
this morning above half an hour on the carpet." When his little ones 
are away from home with her, he never forgets to ask her to " kiss 
my children" and to give him "all the news of them." "My 
sweetest Betsy, I hope you think of me, and that you really wish 
to be with me again, &c — Yours for ever, P. F." Again, " Indeed I 
am very serious when I say I think your absence long, and the pros- 
pect of three weeks more appears almost an age. However, if 
you and the children are benefited by it I shall be satisfied. — 
Yours, my dearest love, always, and with the greatest truth, P. F." 
Sometimes he writes to her, " My dearest honesty." The following 
is one of many similar passages : — 

** Words cannot express my impatience to have you in my arms. At 
seven on Monday I expect you. Will the machme bring you to the 
door, or where shall I order James to wait for you ? To say the truth, 
my dear girl, I have been dining with honest Fitz and Co., and am 
not in my perfect mind, but you see that even while I forget myself I 
still remember you. It is true I am endowed with a most capricious 
humour, but J am always wise enough to know that I am possessed of 
the best girl in the world, and that I never could be happy without 
her. AcUeu."* 

* There is plenty of evidence, and some of an amusing kind, furnished by 
himself to show that during his pre-Indian c«retr Francis was far from 
temperate. While the letters under the signatures of Atticue, Lucius, and a 
multitude of pseudonyms prior to the regular adoption of the more famous 
one, were attracting great notice, Franciii on his own sbowirg was leadioff a 
jovial, wine-bibbing life. Thi^ re is bot little if any direct evidence of this dunog 
the exact period embraced by the Junian letters (22nd November, 1768, to 
2l8t January, 1772), as if, when he became conscious of the tremendous 
influence which he exerted, and the extraordinary attention which Junius 
commanded, he recognised the danger involved in forgetting thetn vino veritag 
maxim. The following from his letters to his intimate, Macrabie, exemplifies 
what has just been said : — 

" But even if I had anything of consequence to communicate, neither my 
hand nor head st this moment are in a condition to give it utterance : all 
yesterday ! all last night ! an Atlantick of claret ! Your friend Nugent 
furnished the wine, and being one of the company himself took care that it 
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Soon after he got the Indian appointment, he tells a lady : — 

^' You already know that Mrs. Francis is not to accompany me to 

' India ; it is her own choice and resolution, and severely felt by us 

both. What are five little girls and a boy to do deprived both of 

mother and father f" 

Few of Francis's letters from India to his wife have been pre- 
served. Mrs. Francis's communications to her husband in India 
were mainly in the form of a journal, which was sent to him at 
regular intervals. It relates altogether to domestic matters, the 
progress of their children's studies, their gaieties, and " her own 
little excursions into a social world for which she was by no means 
made." It is described by Mr. Merivale as the production of a 
tenderly attached and admiring wife. "She was not, however, 
qualified to be a sharer in her husband's plots or a partner in his 
fierce ambition, nor to partake in his public or literary pursuits ; 
and her simple cares, hopes and sorrows are better left unrecorded." 
The same biographer tells, with much feeling, how her poor journal 
is touching in its homely way as it teaches a sad lesson when it 
shows the gradual effect of distance and the evil influences en- 
gendered by long absence on domestic love which had boon so 
deeply rooted as theirs ; until she, so absolutely confiding at first in 
her fondness, is forced to say at last, '' I was but too sure separation 
for seven years would make a great alteration in your affection, and 
I am sorry to say I fear it has^ — a very great one indeed." '' My 
political connections with India since 1774," wrote Francis to Sir 
R Chambers, "have employed the whole of my life and embittered 

•hooM be excellent. At eleven we adjourned to the Bedford Armt bj way of 
changing the soene^ not the liqnor, for there, too» thia worthj gentleman 
aarared ns he could answer for the claret In abort, he answered for it so weU 
that I left him speechless, the rest of the company stMrk mad : notwithstand- 
ing I exerted every possible artifice to preserve my reason I was at lai^ 
obliged to surrender at diiicretion, or rather iJl disoretion. Put all this is 
innocent mirth compared to what Nugent threatens us with at his own house 
next Tuesday. Oh ! is this the temperance, soberness, and chastity which my 
godfathers and godmothers answered for at my baptism f " 

Again, 4th January, 1769 (a fortnight before a Junius letter), he writes to 
the same : — '*I am just returned from spending a riotous fortnight at Bath 
. . While I lived in Bath, in every species of debauch, my healUi was unim- 
paired; but the moment I return to this cursed regularity cl drinking 
nothing and going to bed and getting up early, me void enrkuwU comme un 
Hgre, I can hardly see, breathe, or speak ; therefore I see no reason why I 
should write any more. Sick or well, drunk or sober, yours I remain." '* About 
a month ago I had the satisfaction of losing a note for ten pounds in much the 
aame way, and with the same sucoesa^intoxicatioo." 
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too much of it " When we read all this, and recall what this 
ambitious man said of himself in the House of Commons afterwards : 

'* I passed six years in perpetual misery and contest in Bengal, 
at the hazard of my life, then a wretched voyage of ten months, and 
two and twenty years of labour in the same cause, unsupported and 
alone, without thanks and reward, and now without hope ; I have 
sacrificed my happiness and my repose, and forfeited every prospect 
of personal advantage," — we may incline to be wise after the event, 
and think that though Francis may have gained much money by 
going to India, he lost what no money can buy, and that on the 
whole his fine appointment there was dearly purchased, though his 
nomination to it won him so many congratulations, and has need- 
lessly exercised the ingenuity of critics from that day to this. 

It may be mentioned here that Mrs. Francis died in April, 1806, 
a month or two before her husband was knighted. A Civil Knight- 
Companionship of the Bath was 'Hhe final reward of Francis's 
fiercely agitated life/' He was passed over tor what he never ceased 
to ardently covet — the Governor-Generalship of India. His indig- 
nation and disappointment were extreme, though his friend the 
Prince of Wales, courteously tried to mollify him in every way that 
he could. Still he was put aside, by his own party too, the Whigs, 
and Gilbert Elliott (Lonl Minto) reigned in his stead. This dis- 
appointment, however, was, perhaps, not as bitter to him as that 
disclosed in these words, vrrung from him in the Commons, " I will 
never be concerned in impeaching anybody. The impeachment of 
Mr. Hastings has cured me of that folly. / was tried and ?ie was 
acquitted." After remaining a widower for nine years. Sir Philip 
married again at the ripe age of soventy-five, the lady of his choice 
being a Miss Watkins, who, though forty-three years younger than 
her husband, rejoiced in being, we are told by Mr. Merivale, " One 
of the most uncompromising of all possible admirers." Sir Philip 
was wont to playfully address her as ** Infanta Carissima." 




CHAPTEE Vn. 

PHILIP FRANCIS AND HIS TIMES. 

Ths Lifb and Dsath of thb Fibst Indian NswspapsBi 

1780—1782. 

Thb following is the copy of a paper affixed to the door of the 
Council House and other public places used for advertisements at 
Calcutta, in September, 1768. 

"To THB PuBua 

** Mr. Bolts* takes this method of informing the public that the 
want of a printing press in this city being of great disadvantage in 
business, and making it extremely difficult to communicate sudb in- 
telligence to the community as is of the utmost importance to every 
British subject, he is ready to give the best encoiiragement to any 
person or persons who arc veised in the business of printing to 
manage a press, the types and utensils of which he can produce. 
In the meantime, he begs leave to inform the public that having in 
manuscript many things to communicate, which most intimately 
concern every individual, any person who may be induced by 
curiosity or other more laudable motives, wiU be permitted at Mr. 
Bolt's house to read or take copies of the same. A person will give 
due attendance at the hours of from ten to twelve any morning." 

We look back now with surprise and amusement at this primitive 
method of public advertisement in a city then so rapidly striding 
into importance that in six years it will be the seat of a Governor- 
Creneral and Council and of a Supreme Court of Judicature. Yet 
for over nine yean more did the want, thus so publicly demonstrated 
by Bolts remain unprovided for, and not till 1780 did the first city 
in Asia possess a medium which combined the object of conveying 
public intelligence in print, with that of promulgating the ordinary 
business or social wants of its European inhabitants. 

* BolU WM a Company't Mr? ant who had redgned th« Sanrloe and takai to 
coimnerolal panoi^ b Id Caloottai at which ho amMmd a fortono In a few yoan. 
He WM eventuftlly fordUv deported m an interloper. He beoame the aathor 
of a Talnable work ** Coniidvationt oo Indian AflfauB.** 
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Enumerated in chronological order the earliest newspapers pub* 
lished in Calcutta so far as I can trace them were : — 1. The Bengal 
Gazette, 1780; 2. The India Chzette, November, 1780; 3. The 
Calcutta Gazette (under the avowed patronage of Oovemment), 
February, 1784; 4. The Bengal Journal, February, 1785; 5. The 
Oriental Magazine, or Calcutta Amusement, April 6th, 1785 : a 
monthly paper, in the first number of which " is given an elegant 
engraving of the late Governor-General, with some account of his 
life and transactions " ; 6. The Calcutta Chronicle, Januaiy, 1786. 
A correspondent of the latter paper says (February 8, 1787) : "All 
these papers are now existing and are printed in folio except the 
Calcutta Gazette, which is folded in quarto." This statement is 
certainly not correct, so far as relates to the Bengal Gazette, as this 
came to a premature death in 1782. It is to this paper that I shall 
direct attention, as it was the one nearest in point of time to the 
period, characters and general society with which this volume deals, 
and as it dates from the last year of Philip Francis's stay in India. 
The Bengal Gazette started on Saturday, January 29th 1780, and 
announced itself as "A weekly political and commercial paper open 
to all parties but influenced by none." It consisted of two sheets 
about twelve inches by eight, three columns of printed matter on 
each side, much of which was devoted to advertisements: the 
greater portion of the small budget was made up of correspondence 
from local and distant contributors and occasional extracts from the 
news last received from Europe. The paper and printing were very 
poor. It was the first newspaper printed or pubH&hed in India. 

The proprietor was a Mr. James Augustus Hicky, who was 
probably a printer* by trade, and had come out from England, 
possibly under engagement from the India House, as in one of his 
early addresses to the public (a form of communication in which ho 
was fond of indulging) he describes himself as " the first and late 
printer to the Honourable Company," and in another as "free of 



* Sir J»met Stephen in a note at p%ge 36, Volume I., of *'Nunoomar and 
Impey/' sayB that he found in one of Iinpey*8 letters that Impey had known 
Hicky on the Western Circuit as clerk to Sergeant Davy, a wtll* known lawyer 
of his day. Certainly the ocuasionitl affectation of legal phraseology on the 
part of the editor of the Bengal Gazette lends some probability to hiii baring 
had an early apprenticeship to its use. But there was a contemporary of bia 
in Calcutta, an attorney named Hickey, a correspondence about whom I have 
a remembrance of meetinflr with in Mr. Impey's MSS. ; possibly this was the 
former clerk to Sergeant Davy. The newspaper man spelled his name wiUumt 
an"e." 
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the Printen and Staiionen Company in London." Judging from 
his editorial notices, which affect a high moral aim, and are variegated 
with lofty maxims and saucy roughness, he was a very illiterate 
man. At one critical period of his newspaper career he informs 
the public how he took such an enterprise in hand« but his ex- 
planation does not go back to his European antecedents, but starts 
with his being engaged in a trading and ship-owning venture. 
He then states that in the years 1775-76 he met with many 
very heavy losses by sea — ^that in the latter year his vessel returned 
to Calcutta with her cargo damaged, while a bond of his became 
due for some four thousand rupees. To meet this he offered his all, 
two thousand rupees, but ^' the black Bengal merchants proved in- 
flexible.'' Finally he gave up his vessel, cargo, and all his house- 
hold effects to his creditors, and in October, 1776, ^ delivered up 
his person at the jail of Calcutta to free lus bail, and for the first 
time in all his life entered the waUs of a prison." How he got 
out again he does not say, but he next appejsrs *' striking out a plan 
of industry to maintain his family and work for hiis creditors, 
instead of giving himself up to melancholy reflections and in- 
dulgence." " With his two thousand rupees he purchased a few 
types, set carpenters to work to make printing materialB, and ad- 
vertised to print for the public" At this he laboriously continued 
with fair encouragement from several gentlemen of the Settlement 
for two years, and then ventured fuither in the same direction, 
" although," he explained, '' I have no particular passion for print- 
ing of newspapers, I have no propensity ; I was not bred to a 
slavish life of hard work, yet I take a pleasure in enslaving my 
body in order to purchase freedom for my mind and souL" The 
result of this magnanimity was that he put to sea in another vessel 
which he named Hicky*9 Bengal Chzette^ and ^ formed a resolu- 
tion to jog on under easy sail, and by a well-conducted helm to shape 
his course right between the rocks of contention." There is a copy 
of this newspaper in Calcutta in a tolerable state of completeness 
and preservation, from its commencement down to the end of 1781, 
and there is a still better copy, though also incomplete, in the 
British Museum, from March, 1780, to March, 1782. The paper 
is certainly a curiosity in these days, and helps to give a glimpse at 
certain phases of the contemporary European social life in Calcutta, 
which could not, perhaps, be got elsewhere. 

In returning thanks for the first list of contributors, the proprietor 
states that " uiould he be so fortunate in his endeavours as to bring 
so useful an undertaking as a newspaper to perfection he will think 
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himself amply rewarded, as it may in a yeiy little time proye an 
antibilions specific from which he hopes his sabscxibeis wiU leoeive 
more natural benefit than from tincture of bark, castor oil or 
columba root.** 

During the first few months of its existence the new undertaldng 
seems to have led a tolerably prosperous and peaceful life. It is 
often dull and is invariably vulgar, but on the whole it is haimleas. 

As a newspaper it looked for its patrons, both at the Presidency^ 
and in the Mof ussil, mainly amongst the free merchants and traders 
and the generid non-official European classes. To these and to their 
commercial and domestic requirements the advertising columna axe 
devoted. The editor makes no pretence of advocating native 
interests, indeed, when he ventures into the region of political 
discussion, he distinctly holds that these should give place on all 
occasions to the interests of the governing race. 

His profession of faith on this head is very simple, as evinced in 
the following, which must surely have struck a sympathetic cord in 
the breast of at least one very exalted member of the European com- 
munity, who had few scruples as to where money was to come from, 
when it was needed for state exigencies : — 

''Gk>vemor Whittal (Madras) has acted with great judgmsnt and 
n>irit at this critical juncture (' Hyder Alii ') by compelling the 
Armenians and rich dubashes to pay into the treasury at Madras a 
crore of pagodas at interest, a measure truly politic and justifiable^ 
that those who derive their wealth under the liberality of uie "Bnglii^ 
should contribute during exigencies in return for the protection they 
receive. The banians here who are amassing incredible fortunes by 
imposition, usury, and extortion, might be nuule more useful instm- 
ments to Government than they are at present ; they now in some 
degree resemble the drones, the rich abbots in England before the 
time of Henry VUI., that pucca Monarch." 

Nor does the editor forget to provide recreation for his subscribers, 
80 there is a litUe space provided for the literary man, and of course 
there is the indispensable *' Poets' Comer " for the would-be funny 
or for the sentimental contributor.' 

A few random selections will serve as examples of some of the 
innocent and original productions of the Calcutta muse which 
Hicky*B Gazette saved from oblivion. The sender of the following 
calls it a " short poem," and modesUy hopes that '' the singularity 
of the thought in the last part of it may probably please some of 
your readers." 



4i 
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On a lady whoae name was Sosana ($ie) 

"O lovely Sue, 

How iweet art thou. 
Than fogar thou art sweeter ; 

Thou dos't as far 

Excel sugar ' 
As sugar does saltpetre."* 

This contributor thicks it well to explain in a foot-note that 
thou " in Scotland is pronounced '' thoo." A less gifted poet, who 

had not the advantage of being a Caledonian, would probably have 

satisfied the exigency of the rhyme with a ''you," but then the 

result, perhaps, would not have been poetiy. 
When the aspirants for literary or poetic notoriety begin to feel 

that a field sufficiently wide is not reserved for them in Uie Gazette^ 

one of them thus appeals to the proprietor : — 

" Shall attic wit be forced to yield 
To salted beef and pork the field ; 
Shall Donaldt come with butts and tons. 
And knock down epigrams and puns. 
With chairs, old cots and busgies, tnck ve ? 
Forbid it Phuebus, and forbidit Uicky. 

The following testifies to the many conflicting interests which the 
distracted editor has to provide for. 

A dialogue between the driver of the Calcutta vehicle for news, 
poetry, &c, and a wit : — 

* The OAlcutta poets w«re given to onnraal eyp r w rf o n i of oompsriton when 
moved to sing of their idols. I foond in n Utor nowfpsper some vsttas oo n 
Miss Kftto Pawson, whose father is referred to in Frnnds's joonnl m Pay- 
master-Qeneral in 1780. Whether one of the two verses eztraofeed, whid» 
eeems to feelinglv refer to a personal ezp«rienoep gives aa^ doe to the 
nationality of the love-siok poet is more than I can say. 

** Let some talk of Devonshire's grsoe, 
Let some reoolleot Nan<7 Dawson ; 
None^ Bore^ for a shape or a face 
Can oompare with my dear K y P n. 

The itch, how it tickles the wretch, 
The tooth-aobe, how terribly gnaws one^ 
Bat I feel not the toolh-aobe oriteh. 
When sooth'd by my dear K f P- 

t A local aootioocer. 
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Wit ** Stop your yeliicley Hiokj, one minafce for me. 

And take a amaU bundle of rhymea to Pamaaana ; 

A draft on tiie Moaea I'll give for your fee — 

Ton must know I'm a wit, and my note alwEya paaaea.*' 

Hang your wit and your nonaenae, I'm loaded enough 
I'm bnmf ul already of dulneaa and atuff ; ^ 
Beaidea, if I take your nonaenaioal traah in, 
Where the deuce must I put all my people of f aahion ? 

*' I've no room for wit, I'm aurpriaed yon ahonld aak it ; 
Muat the Circle of Beauty be jammed in the basket i 
And aa to Pamaaaua, I've no more to do 
With the Muaea and Phoebua ('od rot 'em)— than yon." 



Driver, ** 



And the subjoined excerpta will show how he did dispose of his 
'^ people of fashioxL" Beercool, it may be explained, was at one 
time contemplated as the Brighton of Calcutta ; a special correa- 
pondent there, in the month of May, thus extols its virtues for the 
panting Calcutta readers of the Gazette : — 

'*We are informed that the following persona of £gure and 
oonaequenoe are arrived at Beeroool for the oenefit of their health 
and fish : — Eenry Grant, Esq., and lady and brother-in-law. Major 
Comae, Captain Robinson of the Tellow, Dr. Allen (lately returned 
from Europe), Simeon Droze, Esq., with his lady and son and heir. 
Miss Bume,an extremely elegant and agreeable young lady, — ^Naylor, 
Esq., the Honourable Company's lawyer. And we have the pleasure to 
aaaure the friends of the above honourable party and the public in general 
that they have received the most essential b«Qefit from the salubriona 
air of that admirable spot, which, we doubt not, will make it a plao^ 
of fashionable resort every ensuing season, it being proposed to erect 
convenient apartmenta for the reception of the nobility and gentry 
whose constitutions require such refreshments. The sea beach forms^ 
perhaps, the finest road in the universe for carriages, and is totaUy 
free from sharks and all other noxious animals except crabs.'' — SeUm, 

** February 26, 1730. Married last Saturday, at Cossimbuzsar, th» 
nondurable David Anstruther, Lieutenant of the Tellow, to mia» 
Donaldson, of that place, a young lady of beauty and infinite accom- 
plishments." This announcement gives birth to the following in the 
next number :— 

** Thessilia late joined to a modish young fellow — 
He was styled in the paper Lieutenant of Tellow, 
Which in praise of the fair is much aa to aay 
That with aome 'tis the yellow boys carzy tixe day." 

Which iB followed next week by — 
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** The BaokB of the Yellow have late borne the Bell (»%e\ 
And eaoh week's QouUt with their praiaee you swells 
Whidh folly evinoes the force of a name, 
For when green was their facing, but small was their fame : 
Then your marrow-bones bend, boys, to that jolly fellow 
Who has changed your sad fronts from doll green to bright yellow. 

" AffU^ 1780. A new CotiUon was danced at the last Harmonic to 
the great wonder and astonishment of many of the spectators. It is 
oniyersally allowed that this exhibition was infinitely superior to 
anything known here of late. The merit of this performance is 
prindpilly attributed to three young ladies lately arrived." 

Had the paper only continued as it began, it might in no yeiy 
long time have grown into something better, but it soon took to 
catering for the lowest tastes, and gradually went from bad to 
worse in this objectionable direction, and adinitted contributions 
which, while hypocritically afiTecting to teach and uphold public and 
private morality, in reality pandered to the impulses of the prurient 
and the vicioua. Thus many dreary chapters (each ending with a 
''to be continued^) are stuffed with the autobiography of one 
who is styled " a late very extraordinary man," which is simply the 
unsavouiy details of the alleged progress in the vulgarest vices, of 
a typical young scoundrel who had not one redeeming feature. 
Later on, subjects are clumsily paraded which are utterly unfit for 
public discuseicm, the introduction of which could have had but 
one motive. So running through several numbers, in each succeed- 
ing one of which the raiment of decorum and modesty is offensively 
raised a little higher, is a florid essay entitled, " Thoughts on the 
Times, but chiefly on the profligacy of our women and its causes." 
This is unctuously addressed ''to every parent^ husband, and modest 
woman in the three kingdoms." One part treats of "The folly and bad 
tendency of a fashionable life," another of the " £vils that arise 
from French refinement^" a third denounces the employment of 
obstetric physicians (less technical language, however, is used) as 
" tending to destroy the peace of families and endanger virtue " — 
in this large capitals are used to emphasize the most indelicate 
allusions, to the violation of all decency. The dnlness of these 
diatribes is profound ; as literary compositions they are execrable. 

* A gratef ol oorretponde&t ooograiiilatat BCr. Hioky himMlf, while oUliog 
bim '* Ihe papa of the ptew," «■ b«ing '* tha oomposer of the eniertaioing 
history with which yon nave faroared the world nndar the sigaAtaro ' To bo 
Continaed.' " 
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The trail of the serpent is too visible, if only in the companion- 
ship provided for them, viz., short paragraphs and rh3nning con- 
tributions reeking with jocular indecency and obscenity t^ no 
English newspaper could now venture even to paraphrase, and when 
we read what has been admitted we can only guess what has been 
proffered and rejected, from a pharisaical notice like this among 
the answers to correspondents : — '' Lothario's letter and poetiy is 
received, but is not tit for insertion, nor will anything ever be 
inserted in the Bengal Gazette that can possibly give offence to the 
ladies." 

But if the Bengal Gazette had contented itself with being charac- 
terised by dulness and want of decency, it might in that tolerant 
age have gradually passed away into olMkCurity ; its proprietor, how- 
ever, soon discovered that a certain section of the public always 
craves for items of local personal news : accordingly these axe 
provided tentatively at first, but when the managerial trouUes 
(to bo presently described) came on, the weekly pabulum for the 
subscribers becomes more and more highly seasoned with personali- 
ties, all, no doubt, intended to be more or less fimny. 

A fresh stimulus was given in this direction by the entrance of 
another newspai)er on the scene before the first had been a year 
old. The rival was started by a Mr. Peter Bead (a salt agent) and 
Mr. B. Messinck, who had something to do with theatri^ specu- 
lation or proprietorship. For the purpose of ridicule and abuse 
they are always referred to by Hicky as " Peter Nimmuck" (or 
Obadiah Broadbrim) and ^* Barnaby Grizzle/' and their paper, the 
India Gazette, is by him nicknamed the *' Monitorial Gazette," in 
allusion to a weekly contribution in it from Read, signed 
** Monitor/' which went on for some months. This contribution 
ceased, owing, it was asserted in Hicky, to Grizzle having been 
detected cheating Nimmuck, which lei to the withdrawal of the 
latter from the joint undertaking. Its disappearance was hoped 
to pn^hulo the collapse of the new paper, and was notified 
by a |uiMin in the Bengal Gazette, where more than the nsosl 
Taillery, vituperation, and indecency did duty for triomphsni 
humour. 

A ^rit'vanoc in connection with the new paper was that the tjpe 
^.>r ic^ i'r\Hiuction were got by purchase bom the TsnenUe mis- 
sioBdrv. Kiornander. This is too suitable an appwiiinity for 
^9|K\vV for Mr. Hicky to pass over. Aoooidfa#r M ■gpeeh to 
^^ v^ !*^vMr aa "that man whose ^^j^jU^ ^ ^^91^ ^ 
w cf deaihi whose silver fcH^^ 
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the UoesoniB of the giave^ and whom the 'sepulchre is akoadj 

yawning to doee upon."* He attacks him with the spiritual 

weapons which he thinks most appropriate to the circomstances, 

as directed against a clergyman, and batters him with texts 

of Scripture, the burden of his remonstrance being that the plant 

and ^^ were sent out for the propagation of the gospel in 

foreign parts, and not to be used for taking the bread out of the 

moutiis of a " true-bom Englishman and his little family/' But 

the unkindest cut of all fdt in regard to the riyal newspaper 

was that certain privileges in connection with the Post-office were, 

as alleged by Hicky, conceded to ii In commenting on this, he 

asserts that he^ too, could have had similar concessions if, as he had 

been advised by a leading public man (his alleged "dialogue" 

with whom he gives verbatim), he had gone the right way about it, 

viz., to solicit Mrs. Hastings, who had given out that she was ready 

for such solicitation, but that Mr. Hicky declined to do so, as he 

thought ''There was something so sneaking and treacherous in 

going clandestinely to fawn and take advanti^ of a good-natured 

woman to draw her into a promise to getting that done which I 

know would be highly improper to ask her husband, though his 

unbounded love for his wife woidd induce him to comply with, 

&C., Ac" This and much more in a similar strain. Impudence 

directed against his wife was probably the only aggression coming 

from such a quarter which would have claimed the notice, or 

aroused the indignation of the Govemor^GeneraL Whether the 

liberty thus publicly taken with Mrs. Hastings' name produced, or 

only precipitated the following order of Grovemment^ which came 

* The Ravd. John Zabluuri*h KiamaiMler pTOToktnglj iiirTifed this appMil 
for nineteen jean, dying in Cftlcafeto in 1799, aged 88, after a residence in 
India of dxt j yeare. He wae a Swede^ and the first Protestant xnissionarj 
sent to Bengal, where he arrired from Southern India in 1758. He had not 
been long in CalontU when he "lost his iadj," bat, oontinaes the precise 
AtioHcui, " he had the fortitude not to give himself up to Tain lamentations ; 
CO the luoceeding jear the remembrance of ail former s orro w s was obliterated 
in the silken embraces of opulent beauty." The adjeotiTc qualifying this last 
wcrd must not be understood in the physical (or Gallic) ssnse^ but in the 
pecuniary, as we read that the missionary was afterwards i^le to drire about 
Calcutta in a four in-hand and to give banquets, theteby making the judicious 
piere. It is sUted in ICaishall's Ohristian Mission thai Kiemander " ogled 
nrom the pulpit with two fat and rich ladies of his congregation," and married 
^em. But It should not be forgotten that he deroted much of his wealth to 
Jie cause of Chri»tiaoity, and built a church and sehcd al his own expense, 
rhis he named Beth-TephiUah (the House cf Fnjsr) : to-day it Is known as 
ha "Old Mimion Churoh.** 

K 2 
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out before the next issue of the offending newspaper, it is more 
than likely that Hastings himself was the promoter of it 

''Fori Wm., 14^ N<yo., 1780.— PubUo notice ii hereby given that 
a« a weekly newspaper odled the Bengal CfaxetU or CaloiUa Otnmral 
AdverHier, printea by J. A. Hicky, has lately been found to contain 
several improper paragraphs tending to vilify private oharaoters and 
to disturb the peace of uie Settlement, it is no longer permitted to 
be circulated through the channel of the General Post Omoe.** 

To deny even a prepaid passage through the Post-office, and so 
deprive it of all present or prospective subscribers up country, was 
a measure well cisdculated to strangle a struggling new9paper ; more 
especially if, as the elder paper complained, a free passage was at 
the same time given to its rival When we take into consideration 
the jealousy and irritation natural under the circumstances, and 
that apparently no warning as to the consequence which would 
ensue if the alleged vilification did not cease, was given to Hicky 
before this highly penal blow was struck, it must bd allowed that 
he was not given very much rope. 

It would be interesting to know what Francis thought of this 
high-handed proceeding. Under many Latin o/uzses, he had been 
in England the eloquent upholder of freedom of speech and liberty 
of the Press, " that just prerogative of the people." Did he now 
oppose, or did he assent to the issue of this order from a Council 
of which ho was the senior member f He must have winced when 
he found the Bengal Gazette, in the very first protest that it had an 
opportunity of making, appealing to the authority of Junius thus : 
*' Comparison between Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Hicky. The case of 
Mr. Hicky is exactly similar to that of Mr. Wilkes; the one standing 
up for the liberty of the Press, the other for that of the subject 
Junius makes the following just and elegant remark on the oppres- 
nion of Mr. Wilkes, 'that the rays of Royal indignation tended 
rather to illumine than to destroy the persecuted object of it^' Ac, 
Ac." 

But though nominally a member of the Government still, the tun 
of Francis' power in Calcutta had just at this time set forever. He 
had virtually acknowledged that he coidd no longer contend againat 
the stronger will, and the subtlety and tenacity of puipoae of hia 
great antagonist, when he confided but a few days befan^ the kit 
entry but one to his Indian journal 

« Nov. 2n<2, 1780.— Governor moves that Mr. Bidar (win 
irith hia rank some months ago, and to auooead to ttaufc 
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the Board of Trade) shall be allowed the full salary of that oflBoe from 
his airival till he suooeeds. Agreed. Tet nothing, I belieTe, can be 
more improper : Mais qu*importef When the ship is sinking, what 
does it signiQr how ioon we eat up the proTisions? The moment I 
shall haTe made my exit^ enter desolation.'' 

The despairing tone of these words may fitly be contrasted with 
that of exulting resolution in some sentences of a remarkable letter, 
written by Hastings to a friend in England in the following week, 
viz, : — 

y . , , "Mi, Francis has announced his intention to leave us. 
His departore may be considered as the dose of one complete period 
of my political life and the beginninff of a new one. ... I shall 
have no competitor to oppose my designs, to encourage diBobedience 
to my authority, to excite and foment popular odium against me. In 
a word, I shall have power, and I will employ it." 

Four days later the official thunderbolt was launched against the 
Bengal Oazetie, 

Thete is another point in connection with Francis and this news- 
paper which invites cozgecture. Though he was a year in Calcutta 
with it,neither thennoridterwards does he ever fall under its ribaldry: 
it cannot be said that his conduct was uniformly so immaculate as 
never to afford an opportunity for the moral platitudes so dear to 
Hicky ; occasions which woiQd fairly justify public comment are 
either not availed of or are employed in his favour. He almost 
alone amongst the official leaders of society is dealt gently with. 

It is pointed out in Francis' memoirs that even he himself 
evinced a tenderness about putting on record a defeat of his own ; 
and it is shown as a conspicuous instance of this that in his diary 
for June, 1777, where many persoi^al and official matters are chroni- 
cled, he passes by the nineteenth, the day on which the attempt was 
made to oust Hastings from the Grovemor-Oeneralship, and no men- 
tion is made of so momentous an occurrence in which Clavering 
and Francis were so signally discomfited. 

A notable instance of suppression regarding another defeat of 
Francis' may be found in Biekf/s Oazette, The duel of Hastings 
occurred on Thursday, 17th August, 1780. The next number of the 
OazeUe is for the week commencing on the following Saturday, 19th. 
The copy of this number in the British Museum is quite perfect 
(that in Calcutta has been mutilated) ; still there is no allusion in 
it whatever to the duel which occurred only two days previously 
between the two highest personages in the Government. 
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Yet we may infer that Hicky's leadeis would liave leliahed such 
a bonne bouche when we find him serving up in the very next 
number a yulgar morsel like this : " A few days ago a dispute aroee 
between two yoimg gentlemen not many xniles from Serampore 
about a lady of a sooty complexion. The friends of both were 
imder some apprehension that a duel would have been the conae- 
quences, but it happily ended in a reciprocal bastinado/' 

Mrs. Fay, writing from Calcutta in this very year, says : — ^**Mr. 
Francis is highly respected here.'' Very probably his pronounced 
hostility to Hastings and His Majesty's Judges was in itself a 
strong recommendation to the Bengal Oazeite; but there was, 
perhaps, a further reason for the singular immunity noticed. He 
himself, as proved by his pseudonymous writings in England, could 
be when he liked master of the whole gamut of vul^ abuser — 
he had shown himself an adept in the coarse personalities whioh 
disgraced the political controversies of the time.* He knew the 
pain thus inflicted, and shrunk from it in his own person as the 
surgeon dreads the knife, and the flogger the lash — so it is not un- 
reasonable to surmise that he, who his biographer says had all his 
life been a controller of the secret influence of the press, contrived 
means of securing the mute forbearance of the scurnlous Hicky. 

But to return to the proprietor of the Bengal Chzette. He did 
not faint in the day of adversity ; he was very wrath at the aetion 
of Government which caused him an immediate loss of four hun- 
dred rupees monthly. Nevertheless, he was nothing daunted. 
Writing in the first transports of his indignation, he says : *' Before 
he will bow, cringe, or fawn to any of his oppressors, was the 
whole sale of his paper stopped, he would compose ballads and sell 
them through the streets of Calcutta as Homer did. He has now 
but three things to lose: his honour in the support of his paper, — 
his liberty and his life ; the two latter he will hazard in defence of 
the former, for he is determined to make it a scouige of all schemers 
and leading tyrants; should these illegally deprive him of his 
liberty and confine him in a jail, he is determined to print there 
with every becoming spirit suited to his case and the deserts of his 
oppressors." '< Shall I," he asks in an address to the public^ 
'* tamely submit to the yoke of slavery and wanton oppression t — 
no, my case and complaints in my own newspaper shall be con- 
veyed to the foot of the throne of Great Britain, and the breach of 

* Aoti-Sejanns, held with good reMon to be Francia (Joniiie), had oarioa- 
tored the physical in6niiitiea of the great Pitt 
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107 piiTileg* •• Fnenun of the fint dij in the Brituh Empin 
■hall alio ba pwicntod in mj own nawmper to tho Fathn of the 
^tj, the f^tambarUuil* of tha Ci^ of London. He will eoon fiad 
t<a m; eu^ bearing bo strong an affinity to hie own, and without 
donbt ba will BTmpathiBa more abonglf whan ha conaiden whate I 
am and who I have got to to deal with." 

Haoo^orth, all (ha worat featoraa of the BvHgal OoMtlU beooma 
azaggaiatad ; panonali^ aaeames intoleiable licence ; man j who 
are oooapieaona in official or eodal life an aaaailad in taniu indic*- 



tira of malicioiu hoatilitf , while the nore ptominant amongst tl 
ara giTau as to pnblio odium and oontempt Tailed nnder Uu ti 
obnooa niuaamea ; frequently theae Utter deriTa their aigniflca 



ftom inflimitiea eitiiei rttl or attributed, which are jocnluly refer- 
red to in tha moat cowardlv and indelicate manner, nirate iadi- 
vidnali who ineumd the mepteesnie of the Editor or contribnton^ 
an held np to deriaion in the poete' oomar, in ipite of tha athica 
paraded in the following rebuke : — 

" THm'e poetry ia reeeiTed, bat cannot be inaerted, aa it aaina to 
abcond more witbraneonr and priTatapiqne than with innoeaat mirth 
and Joealarity.'' 

Similariy a portion of another conespoQdent'a letter relating to 
ladiae is sappreMed, while the following exposition of the Editof'a 
aantimeata on this interesting topio ia thus aet oat :— 

"lb. Hieky bags lasTa tony that he ia of opiuoa thai tha graatsit 

lilaaaliii llialliliiii ■ijiijiiiiilii gi [ml iif llinliilii Jallii lafiniil 

anililaiinalaiiiaiiMaall ftiiafaii niiiiiiiii»fiiinii nhiMailiiiileiili m lsil 

br their haavanlj soillaa, we are m a rt* a m ple aaawla far the intaparanaa 
el the oUmale; waa it not for tham we ihcniU ba vapoikhad and bntiah ; 
to tlMsa alma wa stand indebted for all thoee aobb nAnemaata ci ou 

SeTarihelass, ladiae in aooiety are not spared pablia mantioD ia 
tha Bengal Oaaatt^ though, aa a rule, thej ara spoken of with 
what is intended to be approbation. 
Tbaj an gaoarally designated by their initials, or occasionally bj 

■■ ■, .. — ~ "th^ 

sttraetiona (and in soma inataneaa aren their ■"«*"'»'*niiil 
■)an c 




paenliarity of dress. Under the heading " Bon Ton 
' 'in some inataneaa aren their matri 
dealt freely with. They are walehad 
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at the public balls or festive gatheriogs, or on " the course ; " and 
the progress which certain gentlemen seem to make in ingratiating 
themselves, is frankly commented on with congratulation or disap- 
proval, according as the gentlemen may happen to be on friendly 
or on hostile terms with the Bengal Oazette. Poetasters, also, are 
enlisted in their behalf, and their charms are duly complimented 
in limping verses, entitled "song" or "ode," or even "epitha- 
lamium," which, like most of the contributions, either in rhyme or 
prose from this out, it is easier and more becoming to allude to 
generally than to exemplify by selection. But though one is 
precluded from bringing before modem readers the most striking 
examples of those sins against decorum and good taste, without 
enfeebling them by expurgation, still a few instances of the least 
offensive of them must be culled to justify what has been said, 
and to give an idea of this old newspaper which it would be 
otherwise impossible to convey. 

"In a few days Edward Hay, Esq., Secretary of State for the 
Southern Department, is to be married to Miss Wagstaffe, a^ most 
beautiful, amiable, and highly accomplished youug lady — siBter-in-law 
to Colonel Morgan— a lady endowed with every elegant requisite to 
render the marriage state (what it was intended to be) a scene of 
ecstatic joy and felicity." 

'* Married, at Madras, Mr. Richard Newland to Miss Cuthbert, of 
the same place, with a fortune of 4000 star pagodas and Mr. Goth- 
bert's friendship, who intends givinfl^ him the rice contract that Mr. 
Ferguson lately had ; the lady is weU accomplished." 

With the view of retaining some connexion in the necessary 
extracts, and of possibly so lending them more interest or amuse- 
ment, the simplest plan perhaps will be to confine the selection to 
those referring to a young lady who came in for the most promi- 
nent notice from the contributors to Hicky's paper, on whom she 
seems to have made the deepest impression. To maintain continuity 
it will be necessary to introduce a few extracts which did not 
appear till a period somewhat later than that at which we have yet 
arrived. This social star was a Miss Emma Wrangham : more than 
the name I regret that I cannot give — it does not occur amongst 
the military or civil official lists of the time. She occasionaUy 
went on visits to friends at Chinsura. She evidently was the 
belle of Calcutta while Hicky chronicled its social doings. Her 
youth and beauty, her graceful accomplishments, her dress, and the 
merry indifference to the wounds these arrows inflicted, were a 
favourite theme in Hicky's columns. When not alluded to under 
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hn <Af iff^»^ ff name or ini^^*i ths is tpokon oi^ with nferaoiM 
mwienilj to the most killing feature of her ettiie, at <*Tiirbaa 
Ccniqiieet" or «^ Hooka TnrbM," eometimee aa the ''St Helena 
Fillj," or the '' Chinton Belle, or Beaaty.'* Amongat the aatellitea 
who moat aariduonalj revolTed round thia Inminary, and for whom 
alao Hicky had nioknamea, were a Mr. Livina ("Idea Oeoige* or 
''Titna"); he waa a proiSffS of Fiancia, who had got him made 
milituy atoiekeeper; a baniater named Daria ("Coonaellor 
Feeble"), a Mr. Milton (f), who waa not limited to one ni c kn a me , 
hia leaat ol^'ectionaUe one, howerer, waa ''Jack Pkkradiae Loat;* 
a fourth waa an official in the Board of Trade whoae name waa pro- 
bablj Taylor, aa he ia caUed ** Dnigee," oiten ** Peegdany Doigee." 
Hiel^ hdd this laat gentleman in aUiorranoe, for no better reaaoD 
aeemmgly than that^ while oatenaibly one of the young lady*a 
guardiana, he aufTered much extremity from lore^ and aapiied to a 
tenderer relation. It ia with oneor moreof thia quartette that Miaa 
Wrangham'a name ia moat fiequently aaaodated, and to whom the 
alluaiona in the f dlowing extracta rdbr : — 
Ode on the birthday of Miia W ^m, by J. Durgee : — 

** Oeleatial nine a«iat my Uj 
With all jrour natiTe fire. 
To ling fair Smma'a natal day 
My humble Muae inspire. 
Tia now joat eighteea yean ago 
Sinoe the tweet maid waa bom, ' Ao. kc 

But the homage ahe commanded waa not oonfined to Europeaaa ; 
even the nativea were anxioua to aignify their derotion to this 
young lady, for it ia recorded that Bi^ah Nobkiaaen gare a ndiA 
and magnificent entertainment (in Auguat, 1781) "'in commemon- 
taon of Miia Wrangham'a birthday," at which, after aupper, there 
waa a ball, which waa opened by Mr. Liriua and Miia Wrangham 
in the charactera of "Apollo and Daphne," "and when the 
minueta were ended, country dancea atruck up and continued till 
peat three in the morning." When the Eigah waa conducting hia 
fair gueat to her carna|^ he OMefully thanked her " for baring 
illuminated hia houae with her bright i^pearanca" Dancing waa 
one of her atnmg pointa. Under the beading of " Intell^enoe 
Extraordinary," mcky announcee that at a ball at ChandemagofP 
(January, 1782)— 

''Many rery graeafnl ndnnete waae walked by the beautiea of the 
age, amongst whom the inimitable Miaa W exeeUed ia erwy alap 
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and motioii, and bo minutely graoeful was that young Jady, and so 
charmingly easy in the liquet de la CkBur, that the pen must ineTitably 
fail that pretends to do her justice by description. Suffice it to tay, 
that a band of music might have been led with the exaotest time oy 
the motion of her foot." 

A correspondent, signing himself " Trim," is thus censorious about 
another of her strong points in a verse " on the present mode of 
dress — ^humbly inscribed to a certain fair damsel : " — 

*" If Eve in her innocence could not be blamed^ 
Because going naked she was not ashamed, 
Whoe'er views the ladies, as ladies now diess. 
That again they grow innocent sure will confess. 
And that artfully, too, they retaliate the evil — 
By the devil once tempted, they now tempt the deviL" 

We may fancy what a crowd of suitors must have sighed to this 
highly-favoured beauty in the Calcutta of a hundred years ago. 

One poet sends a " Kecipe to soften the heart of Miss W ,** 

while, on the contrary, " A matron of great experience to MIbs 

W " counsels her not to marry, and coarsely conveys sentiments 

which in more quotable language were sung for our great grand- 
mothers by Mrs. Gibber on the English stage in " The Way to Keep 
Him," in Garrick's song, commencing — 

** Te fair married dames who so often deplore 
That a lover once blest is a lover no more." 

And the counsel would seem to have some point, foi in ^' Bon Ton 
Intelligence '' the Gazette teUs its anxious leaders, '' The celebrated 

beauty has again, we hear, refused Idea G , It is true there is 

a little disparity between the parties, yet there are few ladies in her 
situation who would have declined the offer on that account, or 
would have thought it could have counter-balanced a settlement 
of £20,000. The truth is Gounsellor Feeble has capered her out of 
her senses." 

The next allusion suggests that two of her rival lovers soon came 
to blows about her, viz., *^ Turban Gonquest has been advised by her 
chota guardian, ' Peegdany Durgee,' to remain a few weeks longer 
at Ghinsura in order to let the personal fracas respecting her between 
(here follow two unquotable aliases for Mr. Paradise Lost and Mr. 

* In coUId^ from the " Poet's Corner," I hsve Msumed to be ori^^ioal wfaat- 
ever I may not remember to have met with eUewhere myielf. I am veiy ooo- 
adoTifl whftt a falladooi plan thii may be. 
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FeeUe) blow oy«r. It is hoped the bne of Holland will mdUoitta 
her nunnersy for she has hitherto shown too much TiTadtj.** 
A month later a paragraph tells that ''A mariiaffe is now moeh 
talked of between Connsellor Feeble and the Chinsora bella* 
And the riyal aspirants are thus addressed : *' Ye witlings, give 
o'er ; the contest is Tain, for Emma has ohoee lor her partner a 
swain whom tuuxj and reason approye^ who laughs to behold joa^ 
Ae., fto." Two months after (Febmarj, 1783) it is anhoonced 
that ''On Thoisday last" she ''wss united in the sacred and in^ 
disMluble tie to the elegant Jack Paradise Lost " (to the nndiqpiised 
chagrin of the tmant trio, 'Idea O'— Feeble and Doisee). This, how- 
CTer, was contradicted in the next issue. Whom this young lady, 
who thus strutted her hour so gaily on the Old Calcutta stage, did 
eventually consent to make happy I do not know, nor do the Testiy 
records let us into the secret I find in the CalcMUa Cfaaetie^ Sep- 
tember, 1784, the marriage of a Captain Dundas and Miss 
Wrans^ham rMorded ; possu>ly the bride wss " Turban Conquesti 
the Chinsura belle " 1 

It may haTe been only as a means of keeping up an interest in 
his paper and himself that the Editor startleld his subseriben with 
this announcement one morning in April, 1781 : — 

" Mi, Hicky thinks it a dntj incumbent on him to infonn his friends 
in particular uid thejmblie in general that an attempt was mads to 



assassinats him list Thundi^ morning, between the hours of one and 
two o'clock, by two armed Soropsans assiitert by a Moorman." 

Hayinff thus aroused curiosity, he details the circumstances in 
next week's number, making rather a cock-and-bull story of it, and 
wishing his readers to understand that he has become so pestilent 
to GoTemment as apublic censor, that they resorted to ■Mswinstinm 
in order to get rid en him. Then follows what he calls : — 



" Refleotioos in oonssouence oi the lata attempt mads to assasrinate 
the Drinter of the Original Bmaal OamiU 

^Mr. Hicky Tsrily Mierss that fata deotMd that he ahould come 
out fo India to be a So om ge to l^rannical VUlsins. and upstart 
Sdiemers and Smbsallers of the Oompany's p io pft r» olainsrs d the 
British flag and Diignioera d the Engiiah name; and notwithstanding 
the repeated attampia which hara been made for hii dssUuijUon, Mr. 
Bieky is determined to go on and parserers with rsdoubUdeonfldenea 
in hia plan, unawed hj the frowna d arbitrary Tyranta in Power, 4a, 
Ac" 
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Bat Hastings and Impej wexe, above all others, the tazget for 
Hicky's most poisoned missies ; and bitterly did they pay hm oat 
when the time came to strike. The (joyemor-(}eneial he aimed at' 
and insulted throogh Mrs. Hastings chiefly ; Lnpey he stang by 
nicknames and allasions which kept alive tilie Nuncomar bosinesa, 
and the stories as to his love of money, and the means, direct or 
indirect, by which he gratified it It is noteworthy that the 
satirical or venomons hits at Impey in Hicke/s paper, and which 
were presumably but the expression of vulgar contemporary belief 
nearly all refer to circumstances on which charges were founded, 
which the recalled Chief Justice had afterwards to defend himself 
from. A couple of extracts will serve as instances. '* A displaced 
civilian asking his friend the other day what were the readiest 
means of procuring a lucrative appointment was answered, * Pay 
your constant devoirs to Marian Allypore, or sell yourself soul and 
body to Poolbundy.' "• 

Tke following shows that whatever may have since been urged in 
explanation of the Chief Justice's part in the transaction, the 
allegation was locally current at the time that in accepting the 
presidency of the Sudder Adawlut Impey came in for a very sub- 
stantial extra salary and laige patronage, t The Chief Justice is sap- 
posed to be triimiphantly addressing the Sealer of the Supreme 
Court thus on the disgust and discontent of the Company's dvil 
servants at the recent appointment : — 

** But that which to me is the pleasantest part. 
No one of the servants dare point out the smart ; 

Nor do I much wonder, for H s has said 

No remonstrance from them that may come shall be read, 

* Pol-bftndl, ie., the keeping bridges or embaiikmentB in repair (BeTaridge), 
in mllntion to a laoratiTe contract given to Impey's relatiTep a Mr. Fruer, 
Sealer of the Supreme Coart Cafcntta scandal alleged thi^ the real oon- 
tractor was the Chief Josiice himself. 

t Francis in his place in Conndl oppoeed and stronely minuted agidnit the 
control of the Sadder Adawlnt being vested in the Chief Jostloe as proposed 
bj Hastings. It is a coinddenoe worth noting that one of the best knowD 
passages in the Essaj on Warren Hastings, in which HCacanlay sums op his 
denonncement of the arrangement, yiz., ** the Chief Jnstice was ridh, qnieft^ 
and infamous," is an adoption of a sentiment, and almost of the language la 
which it was conreyed, of Philip Francis, who, writing as Junius (in the lasfe 
famous letter to the Duke of Grafton, February, 1770), says of another trans- 
action : ** Tour Oraoe is afraid to cany on the prosecution. Mr. Hine keen 
quiet possession of his purchase, and OoTemor Burgoyne, relieved from the 
apprehension of refunding Uie money, sits down for the remainder of his life 
infdmaui and eofUenied," 
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And ■honld iksr onr door with petitioiui MnO, 
Wall Mud aD the mntinoas ■ooundreli to jaiL 
HowvTery to keep them from f orgiiiff of Yjm^ 

Mi. H • the xeeHiig, the jnst and the wiae, 

Haa appointed Ad— 4— ta, whoae paymenta at largOy 
Mr d^ little Axduj, aze under my diaige. 
Wiat Cmnpftny's aerrant, tho* fared up in CoUege, 
To manage my poat haa competent knowledge 1 

What thoo^ the ten thousand friend W ^n may giye. 

And which condescending I monthly receive. Ac., ^sc" 

** 'By which ahoold the Company lose a few pence, 
Ther ne'er will peroeiTe it a hundred years hence ; 
And as long aa we jointly can manage the mdder, 
No doafat hot Fm snog in my post at the Sodder. 

<* When I talk to Sir B 1 or dear brother H— de. 

And faid them throw qualms and scruples aside, 
Thej preadi up old consdenoe till I lose all patience. 
And leare the poor d ^Is to their own medtt^tioDs. 

** As for you, mw dear Sealer, I truat You're grown wise, 
F^rom my fari^t example and candid aclyioe : 
Do nerer let conscience molest or ofiend you. 
For conacaence ahoold keep all the time we're in India." 



A faTO>arito method with the Bengal Gazette for pillorying those 
whom it desired to show up to paUic ridicule was to announce a 
play or maaquerade or oonoert (which were then fashionable amuse- 
ments), and to assign certain suggestive parts or chazacterB to 
membcos of society disguised under the thinnest yeiL We may as 
well see two or thsee of these, as they will introduce us to serend 
old celebrities at onee, and will serre as "the abstnct md brief 
chronicles of the time.'' The pasqnfnade of this sort which imme- 
diately follows came out in June, 1781. 

A couple of ehanetefs which would not admit of a re^>peaEBnee 
have becoi omitted, and the ''persons represented* have been added 
in brackets so fsr ss it has beoi possible to identify them. 
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PLAYBILL EXTRAORDINARY, 

At the New Theatre, near the Coort-houBe, is now in rehearul, 

A Tragedy, oalled 

<* TYRANNY IN FULL BLOOM, OR TBCE DEVIL TO PAY.* 

With the Faroe of 
" ALL IN THE WRONG. ** 

Dramatis PersoruB : 

Sir F. Wronghead By the Grand Turk. (HastingB). 

Judge Jeffireys By Yen'ble POolbondy. (Impey). 

c:. T ;».v^. 5 ^y Sir Viner Pliant. (Mr. Jua- 

Sir Limber i tice Chambers). 

Justice Balance JBy^Cr^ Turky, (Mr. Justice 

Judas Iscariot touching the 40 ( By the Rev. Mr. Tally Ho. 
pieces ) (Rev. Wm. Johnson).* 

Don Quixote fighting with Wind- By^:,^7^^^f vT^S^ 

mius ... ... ... ... § 4^-,«»\ 

c tmgs). 

Whipper Snapper, Balance's Foot- 1 By Rawton Guinea pig. (Mr. 

man ( Wraughton). 

Double-fee Ferret | shabiea. (CounseUor Davis). 

Idle Charley, the Bankrupt Mer- 1 ^ ^ Croftes). 

cnan w ••• ... *•• ***C 



* This clergyman wm a notable figure in Old Calcatta^ He tied the nup- 
tial noota for several whose names have become familiar to as in the social 
records of the time. Not the least memorable of his doings was his own mar- 
riage (1774) to a lady whose life would supply materials for an almost incre- 
dible romance. She had been a prisoner of Sooraju Dowlah, at Moorshedabad 
in 1766— at which time she was the wife of her third husband, throagh whose 
daughter by her she became the grandmother of a Prime Minister of Sngland 
(Earl of Liverpool). She died (1812) the oldest European resident in Batgal, 
at her house in CaJcntta (on the site of the present bonded warehousa) Her 
tomb in St John's Churchyard it, or ought to be, well-known to most Cal- 
cutta residents. The reverend gentleman to whom she gave her hand for the 
fourth time, apparently got tired of her, because he left India for good in 
February, 1788 and she remained behind for nearly a quarter of a century 
longer, dispensing as the " Begum Johnson " a ** dignified hoepitality," and 
delighting society with her anecdotes of old times and her cheerful and poUshed 
manners. There is what seems to be a yery speaking likeness of the BeT. 
Mr. Johnson in the vestry room of St John's Cathedral —a young looking, 
healthy round and smug-faced gentleman — with his hair short and bmshed 
down flat over the forehead. He wears the oontented look of a difine who 
tries to make the best of this world — and of the next 
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Orto, abo tiM T^M-bom Xn^uh- ( n, ]^. Hioky. 
mm ••• ••• ••• ••• f "^ ^ 

1K^^^^ ( Bjf • Gemun liwttoiuurT. (R#t. 

**™*^ ) J. Z. Kienumdart. 

Iikh link-bqj OTing a bmt ) B^ Sir BamAby Gnale. (ICr. 



faithingy your Honour ••• 
SUtm, TrMii-beMerSy Toad-aaterty 
•nd SToophanto 

LOmt^Boji 



Manindc). 

B|7 the Qrand Jozy. 

Bj the Honefty Iiidep«Qd«ity 
Diiintereeted Petty Jozy. 



Between the Play end the Fkroe will be introdooad 
A Dahcb of Dimovs of Rirsvon bt thb Caloutta Lawtsbs avd 

THMIB BaVTAHS. 



" IVom ■wrtel rigbe we drew the groea, 
Te BMike thiir MNnewt like our own.** 

Which Sir Beraebj profniiep to eooompeny on the Reieoon, aMiited 
hy hk Oermen Mianooefy Brother Printer. 

Two Qhoeta will be introdnoed for the take of Tariety. first GHioet 
by Konoomar ; aeoond Qhoet by Peter Nimmock (M« P. RaadX 

Ohanoellor Harder ^Cwgltali horn Gothland will entertain the aodiaaee 
with a doleful dilty on the hnrdy-gordyi aboat hia card loam and 
ploddbBga at Lady Poolbondy'a roota. 



Why the fiist ehazacter ahonld stand for Hastings will be under- 
stood when it ia ramembered that Sir Franeii Wron^ead ia a eh*- 
saeter in Yanbragh'a and Cibber'a oomedy of "The FiroToked 
Hnabandy" who, aays a commentator on the play, " haying orer- 
drawn hii eatate, deema it adyiaable to quarter himaelf on the pnUio 
nnss^ and who has Tcntnred all for love ' to please hisere and rex 
Lis hearti' and if he has been guilty of any libertinism in Us 
youth, he \m more than atoning for it by a wedded life of piMuw» 
and mortification — his wife beinff thoughtless and extraragant" 

I haTe some doubt as to whether Don Quixote also is mtended 
tor Hastings. He is often alluded to as the Great Mogul else- 
where in the Bm^gal Oaadte — and hii fondneaa forwar iaremaiked 
on — but it ia atiange that he ahould be under two chaneteriin the 
aame piece. Sir B. Chambers had been Vinerian profeaaor at 
Oxford. He had a character for being weak and infirm of purpose^ 
eaaily influenced. Juatice Balance ia a character in Farquar^a [day 
of the *' Becruiting Officer. ' 



•» 
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But evil days were now close at hand : — One day in June an 
armed band* consisting, he avers, of "several EoropeanSi ■ome 
sepoys, and between three or four hundred peons," came to arrest 
him under an order from the Chief Justice at the suit of the 
Governor. His gate having been battered in with a sledge hammer, 
he says, he sallied out on them with his arms, and, refusing to be 
forcibly taken away, undertook to attend the Judge in Court on 
being shown a le^ authority for his arrest The Court having 
adjourned before he got there, that same day he was lodged in jail, 
and the next morning before the Supreme Court "two indict- 
ments " were read out to him on the prosecution of Warren Hastings, 
Esq. Bail for forty thousand rupees for his appearance to each of 
them was demanded ; he offered all that he could muster, namely, 
five thousand, which was refused, and he was accordingly remanded 
to jail to prepare his defence as best he could. This is Hick/s 
own account given publicly in his paper in a letter addressed by 
him to the Clerk of the Crown, pointing out that excessive bail is 
unconstitutional, and involves, especially in the case of a poor man, 
grave injustice. The Bengal Qmette also draws attention to the 
fact that the bail demanded of Woodfall, the printer of Junius' 
letter to the Eling, was not equal to 20,000 rupees. 

Amongst the Impey Manuscripts there are a few letters relating 
to the proprietor of the Bengal Gozettey the earliest of which is 
dated three months after the incident just related. Hicky seems to 
have been in jail waiting judgment ; Impey was at Boglepore 
(whence he was soon to set out for Lucknow, a journey wMch he 

* Lest the reader should hastily be inclined to regard Mr. Hicky't state- 
ment on this head as altogether imaginary, we recall a few sentenoea from 
Macaolay*s account of the high-handed proceedingsof the Sapreme Court at thia 
time, viz. : " No man koew what was next to be expected from thia ttraiigs 
tribonaL It had already collected round itself an army of the worst part of 
the native population, iiiiformers and false witnesses, and common barraton, 
and above all a banditti of bailifiTs foUowers, compared with whom the re- 
tainers of the worst English SponginghouRes in the worst times might be ooo* 
aidered as upright and tender hearted. Many natives were seised and flong 
into the common gaol merely as a precaution tiU their cause shouid come to 
trial. Every class of the population, English and Native, with the exception 
of the ravenous pettifoggers who fattened on the misery and terror of an im- 
mense community, cried out loudly against this fearful oppression. But the 
judges were immoveable. If a bailiff was resisted, they <>rdered the soldiers 
to be called ouL If a servant of the Company, in conformity with the orders 
of the Government, withstood the miserable catch-poles who, with Impev's 
writs in their hands, exceeded the insolence and rapacity of gang-robbers, he 
waa flung into prison for a contempt," etc., etc 
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wu afterwards to hear so very much about). He writes to Hyde 
to Calcutta : — 

*< Nothing ooeorsto me as material in the Court exoept Hioky's 
business (and dto.. d^). . . With regard to the first what think 
youy if his paper (which I haye not seen^ should not have been offen* 
aiye sinoe the tnsly of three months imprisonment for the reoord 
(recent J) contempts, six months for each of the Gk>Yemor's indictments 
and four for the J^adre's,* with a fine of one thousand rupees for each 
of the QoYemor^Sy and five hundred for the Padre's, if he lays no affi- 
davit to proye his poverty before the Court, and if he does, to add two 
months imprisonment for each of the Qovemor's and one for the 
Padre's, or shall we remit the contempts ? " 

The object of sending Hicky to jail, and keeping him there, was 
no doubt to extinguish his paper, but in this it fa^ed, for the fact 
remains (and a veiy singukr one it is in connection with the in- 
fancy of tne press in India) that though the man who was proprietor, 
editor and printer, had been imprisoned from June, the Bengal 
Gazette still managed to struggle on for several months longer, with 
no falling off in &e punctuality of its appearance, or any change 
in the style of its matter. Nor does it mend its manners in the 
least ; the observation of social and official doings is as watchful, 
and the rebuke or the approbation as prompt and as personal as 
ever. These are conveyed in all the favourite vehicles as of yore, 
the Bhymer's ''squib," the '<Bon Ton Intelligence," the "Contri- 
butor's Letter." Lezigthy manifestoes headed ^ Addresses to the 
Public," are issued, too, which proclaim that in defence of their rights 
the Bengal Oiuette and its proprietor will so bear themselves that 
the opposer may beware. Hicky from his dungeon seems to direct 
the storm, and hurls defiance at his oppressors with all the 
resources of his copious invective. This bold front seems to have 
enlisted much sympathy in the community amongst whom the 
OastUe found readers, and letters of congratulation reach it firom 
many correspondents, one of whom (secure on the outside of a 
jail himself) thus, with vicarious stoicism, bids the poor captive to 
be of good cheer. " Do not, I conjure you, bate a jot of heart or 
hope, but still bear up and steer right onward in the glorious cause 
of the English Nation^ even in the gloom of a prison. After a few 

* There it nothing to show who the Padre if^ oifenoe agAinet whom is thne 
computed by the moathpleoe of the law to be fifty per cent, lev heliioiM 
then that against the QoT«rnor. Possibly the worthy mbsloiiarT Kienander 
may have retorted (for the reoent leotnre administered to him) bj thrusting 
his spear inta the wounded boar T 

O 
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t«<lioiiii months confinement you will look back with joy on your 
jmift MiifTurinj^H, and the happy consequence of them to British sub- 
yuiUi, iirifl to thiH poor distressed and exhausted country." As if to 
Mhow tijul when called to a martyr's crown, he can wear it (U a crown, 
Jlicky utxiiit this time thus chides a correspondent, and heaps coals of 
Jirii on hJH ch'uil persecutor's head : — 

*' Your lubter cannot be inserted, as it is repugnant to a plan of the 
KtiiUtr'ti pruviously resolved upon by him — never to lash at the fair 
H«ft ; lii«i p(K)rcBt of those ladies is a very valuable woman, and the 
oUior, though highly exalted may have faults, but the Editor is of 
oi«iiii(in that the goodness of her heart makes a sufficient and ample 
atoiiiiiiiiiiit in the sight of God for everything laid to her charge. If 
«ii wn oij^^ht to be content, and although she is nearly allied to a man 
that liiui ungenerously and unremittingly pursued the Ikiitor to his 
luui, ytit as he is unconscious of any ps^ of it being owing to her in- 
llutiiico, HO he is determined never to give her an uneasy moment from 
Auythiii;; published in this paper." 

Tlius the crippled newspaper battled on through the rains and 
«:ol«i weather of 1781. Early in the following year Hastings re- 
turned to Calcutta after some months absence. His arrival brought 
Ht<»rmy weather for the Bengal Gazette, which lias soon to thus in- 
iuTin its supporters of a fresh disaster : — 

'* In January, 1782, was tried before Sir E. Impeyan action brought 
by Warren Hastings, Esq., against J. A. Hicky on the same indict- 
ment on which the said Warren Hastings had the said J. A. Hicky tried 
and found guilty at the Assizes last June, and for which the said J. A. 
Hicky was sentenced to remain one year in prison and pay a fine of 
2000 rupees to the said Warren Hastings, who has on Wednesday last 
had damages given him by Sir E. Impey to the very heavy sum of 
6000 sicca rupees, which with the fine of June amount to 7000 rupees, 
with a long confinement of one year in jail in this dangerous and 
scorching climate." 

Nevertheless Uicky's return fire is as brisk as ever. News had 
about this time percolated into the Calcutta Jail of the coercive mea- 
sures employed by the Governor-General, after his recent Benares 
warfare, against certain members of the Royal Family of Oude, and 
of the officious zeal with which the Chief Justice came to his aid 
iind journeyed from Benares to Oude to take what have since be- 
r:iiin' historically known as **Tho Luoknow Affidavits." The im- 
|iri:.niiid Kditor was not likely to neglect such an opportunity of 
lill.iii|.^ his oppressors see that he had his eye on them. So a pro- 
iiMiiiiit phice is assigned them in the Bengal Ocueite^M UBUi satire 
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Dictator 



Old ««««««««« 



Ned Silent* 



Thanef 




on Society. This takes the form of a " Congress at S — k — r," and 
ft ''Vocal Concert given previous to the rising of the Congress." 
The characters in the latter are very numerous, but it will suffice to 
instance the most easily recognized ones in each. It may be ex- 
plahied that Sooksagur, the scene of the Masquerade, was a pretty 
place up the river where the ^ite of Calcutta sometimes went ex- 
cursionising in the cold season on festive pursuits. 

^Ih the Congress at S — ^k — r some of the most conspicuous 
masks were : — 

the character of Sir Francis 
Wronghead (crying we are on a 
forlorn hope, and must drive on 
neck or nothing.) 

A travel linff justice of the peace 
taking affidavits gratis, with the 
following motto on his breast. 
''Datur pressimo," and ^'all 
was false and hollow." 

f A windmill ; he wore the habit in 
which he recanted the errors of 
the St. Franciscan faith : he had 
a label on his breast, on which 
was inscribed : — " Good tho' late, 
if sincere, but seldom sincere 
when so late." 

Appeared in a Highland dress thrum- 

ming on the bag pipe. He was 

^ ovenieard whisMnng to the Dio- 

/ tator, ''Keep aD seorot, mon» and 

^ rU help thee oot" 






* Wheler, Member of Oounoil : thii baokiliding of hit fsoorioulyooBfiiined 
hf FranoiB himaelf In hii joanal in the month foUowing that of the duel* tIb., 
** Yiftit Mr. Wheler in tho oTwiing at the Gardens. Find hii hootofoU of tho 
GoTomment people, and ptroeiTO pbinly firom hit own diioovmo that H. and 
ho are not in a Rtate of mortal enmity, nimiun famiUariUr taotretrt t a t w ioh qf 
vyiadwr. They aro often oloeeted together, &a" Wheler wae alio nicknamed 
Ned WheeUboat by Hioky. 

t Maophenon, Member of Cooncfl (1781). In hie early otreer he is sop* 
posed to have shaken the Pagoda tree with marked snoosss. Lord OomwalUs 
would seem firom his published oorrespoodenoe to haTo had but * poor opinkNH 
of his abilities or principles. On retuement he waa orsated a Barooet^ and 
beoame a great friend and oonfidant of the Prinoe of WaleSi He was of great 
stature, and ** went by the name of the Gentle Giant." 

O 2 
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Viner* 



Justice Balance • 



Jack Paradise Lostf • 



Behar Judge 



^Having lost his own ohaiaioter hf 
I his aooeptanoe of a plaoe in Ma^ 
•< last, came into the xoom with his 
I hands under his shirt in that of 
^ aFiscaL 
Of No Body. 

^ A patriot in a coat out at the elbows 
whidi he endeavoured to patch 
up with a strinff of love-letteni 
supplicating a odebrated beaqtjy 
to undertake the shortest part m 
** Duke and no Duke." 
?A Ck>urier laden with affidavits 
taken before the travellinff Jus- 
tice. Sir. F. Wronghead was 
overheard enioinin^ him not to 
peach, and malcinghim assurandes' 
of being highly provided for. 
Bepresenting the parable of the 
roolish virgin in the Soriptare 
carrying a fiunp without oil. 
A Dutchman. 



! 



Turban Conquest 

PompoBO^ Her Guardian. . 

In the Concert at S — k — t the following songs were set down 
for the chief performers : — 

Songs. 
Know then war's my pleasure By Sir F. Wronghead. 
How I am weather-beaten and ( rk:4.i.^ 
shattered. . . . . | I>itto. 

Gold from Law can take the sting. By Poolbundy. ' 
The laws were made for the little. IMtto. 
There's truth and good sense in 

friend W n's defence, affi- 3»mj-«g^ 

davits shall answer them all, ■'•"****®* 



sirs. 



i< 



Pm bubbled, Pm bubbled, oh, 



how Pm troubled, bamboozled, < Affidavit Courier, 
and hit." ( 

He that weds a beauty. . . Jack Paradise Lost. 

* ChMnben : Hicky aniumnoed with diBgnst in the previous September that 
the " new office of Judge of Chintura and Chandemagore had been beitowed 
with a handflome lalary on one of the Judges of the Supreme Court" This 
extra place of profit ooiiferred by the Company's GoTemment, attracted com- 
paratively little notice considering the uproar created by the similar patron* 
age in Impey's favour. 

t I have substituted the least objectionable of this gentleman's sliases. 
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impoMfl)l6 for me, M I hope I j^ p^^y^ j^ 
to be sayed. Madam. w«^ ianMuw? aa»i., 

^J?Tt"*^Hll\'^'^^^ ! The Community, 
not what we taught her . . ( ^ 

And when we fly them, they pur- 1 

sue us, but leave ua wlien < Turban Conquest. 

they've won ua . ( 

The best wines if kept too long \ ^.^^^ 

will turn to vinegar . ( 

This pleasantry gave the finiahing stroke to Mr. Hicky's edito- 
rial career. It was not enough to scotch the snake ; it must be 
killed; and killed it very soon was in this unexpected fashion. 
Early in March, 1782, the following announcement appeared : — 

• 

" Mr. Hioky addreases.his citizens and fellow subjects with heart-felt 
ioy, and t^ them tiiat on March 7 the king's judges inclined to admit 
him to plead «n /omkt pauperis in def ondine four msh actions brought 
against him this term by "Warren Hastings, Bsq. ; and that Mr. CouumI- 
lor Davis (for plaintiff) did make a motion and plea in bar of Mr. Hid^s 
types being exempted from seizure, setting forth that the said printing 
types did constitute and form a great part of Mr. Hicky's proper|ty, 
a^ hoped their Lordships would not protect the said types from odng 
seized upon should ju(k^ent be obtamed against him. This motion 
the honorable the kings judges strongly opposed as repugnant to the 
British Legislature and constitution, and troated it with we contempt 
it so vezy justly merited. Thus, l^ protecting the tjpes, tiiey have 
protected the liberty of the subject and the liberty of the press.^ 

Li the next number he makes this appeal to the public : — 

'< A scene of continued tyranny and oppression for near two years 
having reduced Mr. Hioky very much in lus circumstances, involved 
him more in debt and injured his business very considerably, thouffh 
he is still immured in a JTail where he has been these nine lonffmoniLs 
separated from his familv and friends, at the suit of Warren Hastings, 
Esq., and where he stiU expects to remain as the said W. H. has 
brought no less than six fresh actions against him this term," Ac., &c. 

Then follows the rate at which advertisoments, &c., &a, will 
continue to be inserted. 

Li the same number he announces the recent appearance of 
Lady Wronghead at a masquerade '< habited like a Tartarean (nc) 
princess, almost sinking under the weight of pearls and diamonds. 
The brilliancy of her dress was only eclipsed by her usual urbanity 
and vivacity." 



A 
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This was the last opportunity allowed to the Editor of iaking 
Mrs. Gnindj into his confidence. His jubilant announcement of 
the repugnance of the Court to the proposal regarding the seizcue 
of his type was premature. At all events the types were seixed* 
The bound copy of the paper in the British Museum bears this 
entry on the fly leaf, " from March, 1780, to March, 1782, The 
Day the Types were Seized by Order." Tlie Bengal Gazette was 
strangled, and the India Gazette, its well-behaved rival, was left 
blooming alone. 

The ill-fated proprietor and editor can be traced a few steps 
further, in two or three letters and petitions of his addressed from 
jail to the Judges of the Supreme Court, which may still be seen 
in original among the Impey MSS. These are in the heavy, shakj 
writing of an old man. They are in respectful terms, coming from 
a man naturally sunk in misery on realizing that his hostages to 
fortime have been deprived of support ; their tone is humble, but is 
not abject On seeing them, one is not inclined to indulge in 
obvious moralities or unqualified condemnation, but rather to feel 
pity for the sad plight of an old fellow, who through his stormy 
career manifested much of the doggedness which characterizes John 
Bull. The first is dated January 17th, 1783, and is addressed to 
the Chief Justice. In it he complains of *^ being surrounded by 
very dnmken, riotous, feUow prisoners, and his peace and repose 
interrupted by their clamorous broils." He especially names a 
Lieutenant Gould for '* assaulting his ears with the most gross 
and ungentlemanlike abuse," though he had shown him many little 
neighbourly attentions . After his complaint the letter goes on thus : 

' * I have now been confined in this jail upwards of nineteen long 
months, and nine long months of that time have been deprived of the 
means of earning one rupee for the support of my family, entirely 
owing to the seizure of the implements and tools of my profession ; 
and not being able to pay the rent of a small brickhouse for my 
children to live in, they have been, until the Christmas holidays, im- 
mured in the jail with myself. You, Sir, who have many fine children 
of your own (God bless them) cannot be at a loss in forming an idea 
what the feelings of a tender father must be who daily beholds his little 
innoceut children pining away under the contaminated air of a filthy 
jail,* uho has the inclination bxit not the power to relieve them. Yet great 



* In the K«port of the Select Committee of the House of Commom, pob- 
lUhed in 1782, we get a glimpee of what this Calcutta jail was like at this Tery 
time. A Mr. Creassy who had been imprisoned there said *' the gaol was aa 
old min of a house, formerly the residence of some black native." A Mr. W. 
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and aJBIctang m thoM haxdBhipB really have been and itill will continue 
to be, I have never complained of them, nor do I complain of them 
now ; mj only motive for this short description being to prove to yonr 
liOidahip that these afflictions are full sufficient for me to oear without 
having Uiem wantonlj aggravated by a man to whom I never gave the 
least ofimioe. Was it in mv power to shift my place of abode to such 
a distance Uiat my ears could not be offended, and my mind thereby in* 
flamed, I would not h«ve troubled your Lordship." 

He winds up by saying that he will do very well if Mr. Oould is 
removed. 

This letter is thus endorsed in Impey's writing, '* Hicky's letter ; 
gave Mr. Ohuich, the Sheriff an account of it^ and desired him to 
redress any grievances he may labour under." 

In the f oUowing August he petitions the Court, and dates from 
''Bii^'ee Jail," thus using the native designation for the quarter 
where the common prison was situated then — as now. He asks for 
release and remission of the rest of the fines, and points out that 
" Mr. Hastings last June did generously forgive your petitioner his 
part of the fines." I am glad thus to be able to record this in- 
stance of absence of vindictiveness towards a fallen man, on the part 
of one who has often been referred to as implacfible and unforgiving. 
He urges that he had been '* already two years in jail, during six- 
teen months of which he had been deprived of the means of earning 
a rupee for the support of his family, twelve in number, whose 
only subsistence was derived from the produce of a few bills which 
happily he had by him." 

The answer to this, he says, was, '* that there was no resource 
but to pay the money, or lie in jail till next term." 

In a week or two he petitions again, saying that though he has 

Hiekey (aa attorney, I thiok) bad often viritod a friond there. <" In the 
middle of the jail endoenre wm a tank about thirty yards tqnare in wUoh the 
prieonert promieenooily bathed and waehed their olothae. Bnropeaas were 
tf eneriUy indulged bj the gaoler with permlaelon to erect and Uve In nnall 
bamboo and matting hnte near this tank ; it woold be impoeriUe for eny 
Eoropean to exirt for may length of time within the prbon. The stenoh was 
dreadfol. There was no infirmary or ptoviiion for the tick that he ever heard 
of. Debtors and crlminalu were not teparated, nor men from women (bat of 
thii he was not posltlTe). An old woman prisoner who bened of him said, in 
answer to hit qneetlon, that the wanted the mmey to boy water." Tnm 
other evidenoe (tee Mill) it appeared that ther^ was do gaol allowance, and 
that many died from want of the neoemarles of life. Hindooa, liahonedans 
and Bnropeans were all together. In addition to this, the prieoii«i^ at the 
time depoeed to nnmberiog 170, there were daily there a naoBber of women 
and attendants who bnmght prorliioos or oame to cook theaa. 
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reoeiTed his release from Mi; Haatfngs he apprehends detaiafin book 
other creditors. He asks the JudgM, *" who are fathers thepuelyes^ 
whether they can be devoid of feeling for a man in his sitoatioii, 
separated from his helpless children, who are now at that age that 
thej ought to be sent to school" His final prayer is that «*aa he 
is now stripping his fanulj of the necessary famitore that they had 
got abont them, which he had so long straggled to keep for them, 
that when they are sold at outory, and the proceeds pud to the 
Clerk of the Crown, tiiat he will no longer be detained in prison 
' by any other demands upon him relative to this business.' ** 

The Chief Justice sent this petition on to Mr. Justice Chambers 
with this note : — 

** Dear Sir Bobert,^— I send you another letter from Sioky; please 
to send your answer, and transmit that and this letter to Brother 
Hyde." 

Chambers wrote at foot of the Chief Justice's letter : — 

« The im^roprietieii in Mr. Hieky's letter may well be pardoned on 
account of ms distress ; but I do not see how we can relieve his dia- 
traos. As to lus request that he may be informed of all the demaads 
that can be made upon him relative to this business, the Clerk of the 
Crown will undoubtedly inform him if he applies to that officer." 

When this reached Mr. Justice Hyde he seems to have made 
some reference back to Chambers, the purport of which may be 
gathered from this rather crusty note : — 

<< Dear Brother Hyde, 

^* I had no intention to write more than you received, and 
that was not meant to be sent to Hicky, but merely to oommunioato to 
jou and Sir fi. Impey the idea that occun«d to me. I do not believe 
that Sir £. Impey mtended that I should compose a written answer to 
be signed by aQ the Judges, for he knows that in the present state of 
my health it would not be proper for me so to employ myself. I agree 
with yon in t hinkin g that it is notnecessaryto send any written answer 
to Mr. Hicky. 

'* I am, dear Brother Hyde, 

^* Yours affectionately, 

« August 19, 1783." 



* ChMoben t^ns his notw to Impey, ** youn Tery ftffootioiMtely.'' One ia 
which he aaks thftt bit Abeence from court m»y be excused is sddrsMed to the 
JUgki Hononnkble Sir E. Impey—* mistake which Bir. £. B. Impey aotioes ia 
an endorsement. 
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The answer from the Judges was unfavourabley and was verbally 
conveyed. This is evident from the last despairing wail of the 
imprisoned Editor that is traceable : — 

<< The only resooroe he has now is to implore the assistanoe of God 
to give him patience and fortitude to stand the shook which ^ur Lord- 
ships' memorialist received last Sunday night when Mr. Forbes de- 
livered him your Lordships' message." . . • . . Now every 
dawn of hope is fled, and notninff but a g^loomy picture of horror, con- 
finement and diitreas appears bdore his imagination." 

Ah me 1 how different all this from that serene evening; tho 
** blest retirement, friend to life's decline," to which he thus told his 
patrons in one of lus addresses his fancy looked forward when he 
embarked on lus newspaper enterprise. " I hoped to pay off all 
my debts, and secure six thousand pounds in England, in order to 
support me in my old days in a land of freedom and liberty. To 
purchase a little house in the middle of a garden, rise with the lark, 
sow my own peas or beans, graf t or innocmate my own trees accord- 
ing to the season of the year, and live in peace with all mankind.** 

Whether Hick/s chains were ever broken I have been unable to 
discover ; or whe^er the old stranded hulk got refitted and launched 
on another voyage. That useful but melancholy book, the ** Bengal 
0]bituary," does not enshroud him, so there is some room to hope 
that he managed to return to that coun^ of which it was ius 
boast to proclaim he was a free-bom son. Me was a worthless man, 
but as the pioneer of the Indian Press Ius name and his story should 
have an interest for Calcutta. 





CHAPTER Vni. 

PHILIP FRANCIS AND HIS TIMES 

Madams Grand, 1777—1780. 

The incident in the Calcutta life of Philip Fiancifl^ wliioh 
maintains a notoriety second only to that of his duel with Waixoi 
Hastings, is his appearance before the Supreme Court as defendant 
in a suit successfully instituted against hun by O. E. Grand. 

The circumstances which led to a member of the Govemment 
being forced to occupy so unenviable a position were first biooj^t 
directly to the notice of Indian readers by Sir John Kaye, nearij 
forty years ago, in a very bitter article on Francis, in the seoond 
volume of the Calcutta Review, 

Kaye derived his information altogether from the account Written 
by the plaintiff many years after the event in the " NarrativB of 
the Life of a Gentleman long resident in India," from which he 
gave an extract detailing some of the more prominent facts consti- 
tuting the wrong which necessitated a recourse to law. Mr. 
Herman Merivale, who completed and edited the " Memoirs of Sir 
Philip Francis," published in 1867, when dealing with the Calcutta 
scenes in this domestic drama, is obliged to rely entirely on the 
extract quoted in the Review, and alluding to the "Narrative,^ 
says, — " I have never seen this very scarce production." Engliah 
writers and others who have in recent years touched on this 
subject have followed the account reproduced in the *' Memous," and 
seem to have adopted the view held both by the Editor of the 
latter and the Calcutta reviewer, that, however desirable it is, as 
a general rule, to avoid such subjects, there are occasions when 
they justly fall within the province of the biographer. It will not 
be difficult, for instance, to show that the incident in question was 
'' not merely a domestic episode in the life of Francis," but one, 
the consequences of which tended to embitter his resentment 
against Lnpey — ^an incentive to action on the part of so good a 
hater as Francis, which bore fruit a thousand fold a few years 
afterwards. 

As regards the lady concerned in the Calcutta proceedings, 
French writers naturally take an interest in tiie career of one who 
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emeiged bom obscurity to occupy a veiy conspicuous position in 
the lughest Parisian society, as die Princess of Benevento, several 
yeais afterwaids. Conjecture had, of course, long been busy as to 
the antecedents of a lady so suddenly exalted ,and stories vague and 
shadowy and remote from truth, were in circulation about them. 
However, long before her death, even curiosity about her seems to 
have subsided, and for the generation succeeding, her name ceased 
to offer a topic of commentary. But, on the publication of the 
''Memoirs" of Sir Philip Francis fifty years after his death, 
circumstances were brought into prominence which revived an 
interest that had long slept ; and l^gliah* and French reviewers, 
in dealing with the '' Memoirs," recalled a forgotten eau$e eilibrei 
and confessed that till they appeared, little was known of the 
Indian antecedents of a lady, who is thus alluded to by one of 
them : '^ Parmi les contemporaines de Madame B^camier il en fut 
une qui, tr6s-belle ausi, avait vainement eu pour premier adorateur 
un des hommes les plus spirituels de TAngleterre, Sir Philip 
Francis, k qui sont attiribu^ les famenses LeUres de Junius; et 
pour epoux M. de Talleyrand, r^put^ les plus fin des diplomates 
europ€6ns."t 

The same writer says, that the lady arrived in Paris from India 
after a number of adventures — "suffisant pour rivaliser avec la 
fiance^ du roi de Garbe."^ The comparison is a harsh one, but 

* A note in the WeiiminsUr Rtffiiw, toI. zL, Myt :— '* That not even 
•eaadal — not eren MAndal jodioiaDy attested ie immortiJ, is earloaily eiEempU- 
fied by the f*ct that Lady Brownlow, in her reoently pobliahed 'Beminit- 
oenoee,' ehowed total nnaoqnaintaaoe with thii f lail dune't Indian anieoedente 
and adTentnrce, and tpoke of her ai Mra. Grant, an Amerioan lady." The 
note then goes on to Itself repeat some of the inaooorades still oonenf, 
regarding those anteoedeots. Lady Brownlow, as Lady Bmma Cost, was, In 
1814, the ffoest of Lord and Lady Castlereagh in Paris, I beUere. She 
dined at Talleyrand's, and made the aoqnaintanoe of tiie Prineess, and what 
she doa say of her In the '* Remlnisoenoes of a Septoagenarlan," published in 
1868, is : " Her antecedents woold not bear Tenr oloee enomir ; she wan, I 
belieTe, either Eoglish or Scotch by birth, and nad been in India as Hn. 
Grant" 

t Ai. Amed^ Piohot, In the i^ewe Briianniqite : Ttda aooonpUshed gentle- 
man died in 1877, which I was not aware of when the first editkm of this 
book appeared, or nntQ Informed of It some two or three years ago bT his son, 
K. Pierre Amed^ Piohot, who soooeeded his father In the iKtvue Bn S am m pu, 
He was a charmlog writer and hnmoorlst. Oharles DIdlens had a gnat 
regard for him. I am Indebted to him fur mnch corloos informatioii con* 
oming Madame de TsUeyrand, which I shall bare the pleafnre to acknow- 
ledge again. 

X Readers of Boccaccio will HV^olsle the alhisioa. 
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tho firagmentaTj form in which anything relating to Madam e 
Orand has come before the general reader, would leaye room for 
much misrepresentation, as wonld the gossip, resting often on vexy 
slender authority, whidi tradition has associated with her name. 
It is remarkable that even the author of the ** Memoin " of Sir 
Elijah Impey says : — ^* I do not remember to have once heard my 
father relate the circumstances of the trial, nor do I find a single 
allusion in his papeis* to the cause of Le Orand (ne) vemu Frands, 
which produced so great a sensation in Calcutta at the time." 

It is proposed, therefore, to now re-tell, in a more connected fonn 
than hius yet be<m attempted^ the story of this celebrated causey 
and to bring together the circumstances surrounding and arising 
out of it. With this in view recourse wiU be had to a source not 
hitherto made use of, — viz,y the original record of the trial itself as 
preserved among the archives of the Calcutta High Court. 

It will be convenient, in the first place- to see who and what the 
plaintiff was (as after the lapse of so many years some misconcep- 
tion exists even on this point), and from this quarter to get a look 
into i^nglo-Indian society in the last century, by tracing him 
through his career, both before and after the painful domestic epi* 
sode, which has rescued his name from oblivion. 

Of Madame Orand herself but little can be told up to the time 
when she left Ijidia. After that there is a long portion of her life 
during which even tradition is almost, and probably ever will be^ 
silent ; but from the time when her name becomes coimected with 
that of a great historical character, materials are not wanting to 
follow her career. An outline of this, gathered from French and 
other sources, will be given to complete the sketch before we take 
leave of her. 

Mr. Oeorge Erangois Orand was not " established in business at 
Chandemagore," as the biographer of Francis and other writers 
assume ; but he was a member of the Indian Civil Service duly 
appelated in England, and had previously been in the Company's 
Military Service. It will be best as we go on to let him, as a 
general rule, tell his own story, by placing before the reader 
extracts from his quaintly written ** Narrative " — a source from 
which I shall have occasion to make copious drafts. 

And first a word or two about this book. There is a copyt of it 

* The prwent writer took oocMion to Terif j this in a March throagh tha 
Impey lASS. in the Britlth Mneeom. 

t Th^ Indian OflBce libimry contained, for many vean, a copj of this Mavoe 
publication, wbidi diiappeared a few jears ago nnder accidental dvomiistaoeta 
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in the British Museum, on the fly-leaf of which, written apparently 
in a senile hand, is this note signed Jno. Bow : 

** The annexed Narratiye was the first book printed in the English 
language at the Cape of Good HoT>ey and was given to me by Mr. 
^«h^ 

The book is a thin quarto of seventy-five pages, and an Appendix 
of xxzL Its full title ii 



"NAEBATIVE OP THE LIFE 

OF 

A GENTLEMAN LONG EESIDENT IN INDIA, 

OOHPRKHXNDINa 

"A period the most eventful in the history of that country, with 
regard to the revolutions occasioned by European interference, and 
interspersed with interesting anecdotes and traits, characteristical 
of those eminent persons who distinguished themselves at that 
juncture, 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE : 

PBINTED FOR THB AUTHOR. 



1814." 



An '* Advertisement " on the first page tells the reader that — 

'* I had long determined upon writing a narrative of my life. 
It was suggested to me by friends who felt for the vioissitndes wnioh I 
had experienced. .1 besan it therefore in 1801, and continued it from 
time to time, till in 1808, 1 have brought it to a close. The reason of the 
delay in its publication has been detailed by Notification inserted in 
the Cape CfazeUe. I thank those who have now afforded me the 
opportunity of giving it to the world without subjecting me to a pecu- 
niary loss. 

not neceMftry to be daUiled. This waa, moct probablv, thm copy mado qm of 
bj Kaje, bat he extracted from it only enough (and thia on one or two special 
points) to aronae a cariosity to see more, as we writer had evidently rssiaed in 
India daring stirring times. Kaye shows what mJarepreseatatioua as regards 
the after career of Bir. Grand might bare been aTolded (notably bf Madbur* 
lane) if Uus little known Narrative had been oonsnlted. The prsss n t writer 
looked for It in vain many years ago In the British Moseom, hot lit on II 
there most nnezpectedly, in 1878, a copy barinf been obtained l^ porohase la 
Jaly, 1871 
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Where opportunities exist for comparing portions of the Nanatire 
with contemporary or collateral authorities, it will be found to be rea- 
sonably accurate, some allowance being made for one who is stating 
his own case, and who is writing of events long gone by, and at an 
age when memory must have lost much of its tenacity. When I 
come to speak of Hie latter portion of his book, however, I shall 
have to notice one or two rather disingenuous suppressions. 

As was not uncommon, the narrative is in the form of a letter 
to a friend, and thus opens in the old fashioned stereotyped way. 

'*Bom of a virtuous and noble family (my mother's name being 
Clero de Virly, which Virly was a seignonal patrimonv in Normandy, 
long the TOoperty and resiaence of her ancestors tUl we denotism of 
Louis XlV., by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, mrovs the 
Seigneur de Virly to take refuge with his family in EngLand, leaving 
his fair possessions uid wealm to the spoil of a tvrannioal king). 
Educated at Lausanne (in ^e environs of which delkhtful city and 
oonntry the Lordship of Ecublano, situated on the banks of the Lake 
of Geneva, between Lausanne and Moiges, had long been the seat of 
the Grands) in the house and under the superintendence of the best 
parents, assisted by a private tutor, a clergyman living in the honse. 
and with whom I used to attend the lectures of the first professors of 
science in that celebrated University, I could not othennse be formed, 
when I opened my career in the world, but with a disposition indinea 
to hosour, virtue, and fraught with every social tie.'' 

His father having a large family accepted the offer of an old 
mercantile friend in London, Mr. Eobert Jones, of Clement's Lane, 
Lombard Street (afterwards an East India Director and M.P. for 
Huntingdon), to receive his son as apprentice for seven years, gratis^ 
with the view of his succeeding at the end of that time to a regular 
business estimated to bring in about £5,000 a year. 

The next extract will ^ow how Mr. Jones received the youth, 
who arrived in London "in charge of a voiturier," and how young 
gentlemen were taught to become British merchants a hundred 
years ago : — 

^'He welcomed me most rouffhiy; he asked me indeed how my 
father and mother were, and if I naa brought him any Gruy^ cheese, 
which, the voiturier answering for me in the aflSrmative, seemed to 
work a happy change. He smiled and bade me approach him ; called 
for the footman, and, observing his spare beds were removed to the 
countrv, committed me to the care of him, who was directed to afford 
me half his bed to sleep on. The next morning, after break&sting 
with Mr. Jones, I was introduced into the accounting house, and my 
iirst duty prescribed to see it cleaned, the fire well lighted, the desks 
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bnuhecL the chairny Aa, Aa. well placed, and told I should be 
faYourea to nm about with bilLi for acoeptuioe^ as soon as I became 
acquainted a little with the streets of London to be able to find my 
way in them, until when I was ordered to accompany the footman, 
who on such errands threw off his liyery jacket, to assume an old 
brown coat cast off by his master, and he was enjoined to point out to 
me the principal resorts where this dutv called him, after my pigtail 
had been changed for a cropped head of hair, in oroer, as Mr. James 
wittily remarked, the people might not take me for a French monkey 
imported on Knglish gprounds. 

•< And now, my firiend, view the contrast which so sudden a change 
created ; picture to yourself a youth dressed in embroidered and laced 
dotheSy curled head and chapeau bras, solitaire and sword hv his side, 
accompanied and introduced oy his tutor into tiie first assemblies, both 
public and private, taught by the attention of those frequenting them 
almost to consider hiinnelf a man, and behold the transition of the 
same youth in a plain English frock, round haL and hair cut dose, 
trudfling after a footman in all weathen through the streets of London ! 

"The disgust was natural Isdzed the first moment of well grounded 
discontent to absent myself." 

Finally, through the interest of an aunt^ he got a nomination to a 
cadetship in Bengal, and sailed in January, 1766, in the Lord 
Camdeny in which he found himself "accommodated with eleven 
writers, each with a standing bed in the great cabin, not one 
of which gentlemen, excepting Mr. John Mi^epeace Thackeray,* 
of Hadley, is now (1802) Uving." 

* The chrittisa name should have been giren m T^Illam. He was the 
grandfather of the great novelist. In the Qovemment prooeedlngs for August 
28, 1766, we may see who some of those writers were, vis., "fibe following 
writers beins arrired were called before the Board and expressed themselTee 
satisfied with their treatment on the passage. Agreed they be stationed 
as follows:-— 

** Mr. Dawson under the export warehoose keeper. 

•'Mr. Nicholson ditto ditta 

'*Mr.Cook,Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Miofaell, Mr. Heatly, in the Seorstaiy's office. 

'* Mr. Stoddard in the Select Committee's offioe. 



^ Mr. PatUe under the Militaiv Paymaster GeneraL" 

's prooeedinffs 
he is In want of an sssbtant mider him as oash-kceper, itrdend that Mr. 



In the following year's prooeemngs the Resident aoqaaints the Board that 



William Makepeace Thackeray be appointed to that office. •'The vestry 
reooids of St John's Cathedral, Calontto, show the marriage of Mr. William 
Makepeace Thackeray, junior writer, to Miss Amelia Webb^ Januarv 81, 1776. 
Another Bengal writer who ssiled with them in the Lord Cmmim was » 
Mr. Bay, son of Lord Sandwich, and the too celebrated Miss Bav. He died 
on the voyage out. Grand desodbes him as most painfully sensitive as to his 
psrentage. 



^ 
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Thejanchored in Madias in Jane, where he waited on Mr. Palk, who 
from being chaplain had sncceeded Loid Pigot in the GoYemment 
In Calcutta he was well received by Clive, who regretted that ha 
conld not entrust one so young with a commission, but who sent 
him up to join the second brigade which stood on the roll for field 
service, with an injunction to its commanding officer to let him act 
as ensign as soon as he seemed fit Before very long he got a 
commission as ensign signed by Clive. 

In 1768 he beciune a lieutenant, in which rank he served till 
1773* (without apparently seeing any active field service), when, 
owing to broken h^th, he was "ordered by the Faculty to make a 
trip to Europe." To follow this prescription involved in those 
days resignation of the service — a step which he most reluctantly 
took and returned to England. Prior to embarkation he remained 
three months at Calcutta with General Anthony Polier, when he 
saw a good deal of Warren Hastings, then the Governor. He 
gives a curious glimpse into the social life of the Presidency during 
the sojourn. 

Eventually he obtained a writership on the list of 1776, ^'which. 
station was accepted accompanied with the assurance that I should 
be so recommended to the Government of India as to be deemed 
eligible to such situations as Factors were placed in." He arrived 
in Calcutta in June, 1776, and having been entrusted at Madras 
with official despatches from Colonel Macleane to the Governor- 
General he "was received by Mr. Hastings with that affability and 
benevolence which were so characteristic in that great man, and 
directly was taught to consider myself an inmate of the family, and 
one partakiug in a certain degree of his confidence, having the 
honour of being admited to his bureau to transcribe his official 
despatches and secret papers," 

But let us pass on to where the narrative introduces us to the 
lady whose beauty, and the strange fortune to which it conducted 
her, made her at one time a celebrity even amongst the highest in 
Europe .- 

'^While I remained in the family of Mr. Hastings I was in the 
habitude, with my friends Majors Piomer and Gall, to make occasional 
excursions at the end of the week on the river. Our' rendezvous 
generally was either at the lamented Mr. Croft's plantation of 

* In Dodwell and Miles' Army Liet (Indian) the dates of his 'vwwf wtwifrm 
are, ensign, 1766 (when he coold not have been more than 17 jears of am) 
Ueatenant, 1768, captain, 1778. 
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Sodkuffar, in wliich he had introdaoed ilie growth of the voguotjke. 
or at wyretty houBe, the residence of Hi. OheTmliery the Qoyemor of 
the Fienoh settlement of Ohandemagore. At this gentleman's mansion 
there reigned the tmest hospitality and ^[aietj. Bis admiration and 
personal friendship for Mr. TTaafemyt insured, the most welcome 
recration to those who were patromzed by this excellent man. In one 
of ^ese trips from the Presidency I formed an attachment to Miss 
NOel Oatherine Werlte, the daughter of Monsieur Werl6e, Oapitaine 
dn Port and COieTalier de Saint LoniSf a respectable old man whose 
senrioes had deservedly merited this mark of dirtinction from his 
sovereign. We were not long in expressing to each other our reciprocal 
indinadonsy and our engagement m matrimonial alliance took place, 
which we agreed should be solemnised so soon as I could obtain 
a situation which might enable me to commence housekeeping. 

"The coDsiderate Mr. Barwell, becoming acquainted with our 
mutual wiihesy and pleasingly, as he said, desirous to alleviate the 
sufferings of a young couple ardent to be united, opened of himself the 
subject to me, and with that liberality of mind whidi he truly possessed, 
authorised me to impart to Mr. Hastiny that whatever he could 
devise for my welfare should meet with his hearty concurrence. The 
Paymastership to the garrisons was the first ofSce which became vacant, 
and to this I snould have been appointed bad not Mr< Hastmgs sacredly 
engaged his promise for that station to Mr. Kneller. By the removal, 
however, of Mr. Coates at the same period to the commercial residency 
of Chittaffong, these worthy friends obtained from the Board of Trade 
for me the office of Secretary to the Salt Committee, and Head 
Assistant and Examiner in their Secretary's office, then the present 
Mr. Charles Grant, the Director. 

^^These situations, producing an income of thirteen hundred rupees 
per month, I felt at full liberty to claim from the young ladv and her 
worthy parent the performance of their promise. The 10t£ o^ July, 
1777, was aooordingly fixed for the auspioioos day, and as Miss Werlee 
was of the Catholic persuasion it became necessary for us to be married 
both in the Romish and the Protestant church. To these we conformed. 
On the momisg of that day, at 1 a.m. (tic) the Popish ijrieet legalused 
our union in Uie church at Chandenaagore, and at ei^t the same 
morning at Hughely House, where my old Benares fnend, Thomas 
Motte, Esq., dwelt The Bevd. Dr. William Johnson, bv special 
license* from the Gk>yemor-Cenera], pronounced, I had fondly hoped, 
our indissoluble tie in this world so long as our respective career 
of life lasted. 

* The nurrisg* may b« teen thus recorded, by the ohaplain who offidatad, 
in the regUter now ezkUng at St. John's Choroh, Caleatta. 

'•/«rfy, 1777. 
''Mr. VrmnoM Grand, writer ia the Hon'ble Compeay*s serrioe, and Miis 
Varl^ of Chandemagore. 

WiLUAM JoHHSOir, CkaploU.** 
I am under oblig a tion to the oonrteiy of M. de Lewird and of Monsleor 

P 
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«I might well have entertained a reliance of this natme, for ncfrer 
did an union oommenoe with more brightening prospeoto ; on onr parts 
it was pure and diunterested, and blessed with the sincerest attach- 
ment. This continued, I may ayer, to the cruel moment which 
separated us nerer to meet sffain. Those who fre<}uented my house 
verified the same. When called upon for their evidence before the 
Tribunal of Justice in order to iden<OT the person who had committed 
the irreparable injury, and who with the boldest efi&ontery had, as 
will be seen, denied m writing his trespass, it was evident now th^ 
mnpathized in my unfortunate lot. To the question repeated by the 
Bench of Judf^ to each witness their answer was uniform : 'You were 
accustomed, sir, to visit at Mr. Grand's house ! did you ever observe 
any mark of disunion between them V ^On the contrary, my Lords, 
the happiest domestic union, and we remarked that the most minute 
ai^d reciprocal attentions prevailed until this fatal event.' " 

When Mademoiselle Werl^e became Mrs. Grand,* she was about 
three months short of fifteen years of age, having been bom at the 
Danish Settlement of Thmquebar on the Coromandel Coast^ on 
November 2l8t, 1762. Her mother's name is given as Lauianoe 
Allancy, of what nationality does not appear. 

It is customary, especially amongst French writers, to speak of 
Mrs. Grand as an " Indian,'' or as a " Creole." Talleyrand himself 
writes of her as " Une Indienne bien belle," and Napoleon at St. 
Helena referred to her as '* Anglaise ou Indienne ; " Capefique in 
the " Biographic IJniverselle," speaks of her as ** rare et nonchalante 
beauts Indienne." These allusionstoher Indian originseem intended 
to convey the impression that she was not directly sprang from 
unmixed European stock. But her enduring comeliness, which 
charmed long after middle life, is opposed to tibis, as indeed is the 
physical character of her beauty which contemporaries have handed 
down. In all probability it would be as inaccurate to designate 
her as an '' East Indian " (in our acceptation of the word), in whose 
case, as a rule, when jouih is gone all is gone, as it would be so 
to describe the offspring of European parents because bom in Cal- 
cutta to-day. 



I'Abb^ Barthet for the knowledge that the original record of this vmrriMm 
does not now eriat at Cbandemagore ; the changeful times through which the 
French Settlement passed since then will account for this. 

* Her husband being an Englishman (by adoption), it was as "ifrt." Gtaad 
that she was spoken of when in Calcutta. As such he always mentioiis bar. 
The French form '* Madame,*' by which she is now most generally alluded to^ 
dates from the period of her European notoriety. 
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All authorities agree in testifying to the extreme beauty of Mrs. 
Grand : in face, form, figure, and gracefulness of carriage she seems 
to have presented a combination quite unrivalled. But beyond 
this she was dowered with that rare and special beauty, which 
perhaps ranks highest in the scale of female attractions, and com- 
mands (as ever) universal admiration — ^a glorious head of hair ; one 
enthusiastic French writer alludes to this feature of hers as "la 
pics belle chevelure blonde qui ait peut-^tre jamais existd." 

I shall have occasion further on to refer to the matured beauty 
of her later bloom, but the following is from the description of her 
in the morning of her life, given by Francis to his second wife. All 
that this lady teUs on this subject, as said to come from Francis, must 
be taken with the greatest reservation ; but on this point her tes- 
timony is in harmony with that from independent sources : " Mrs. 
Grand was at that time the most beautiful woman in Calcutta. 
She was tall, most el^^tly formed, the stature of a nymph, a com- 
plexion of unequalled delicacy, and auburn hair of the most luxu- 
riant profusion ; fine blue eyes, with black eye-lashes and brows 
gave her countenance a most piquant singularity." The writer in 
the Calcutta Review, before quoted, says that " her picture painted 
by Zoffany now (1844) adorns the walls of Mr. Marshman*s residence 
at Serampore ; " and with a discrimination which perhaps is some- 
what ex post facto, he adds, — "there is more of feminine softness 
than of strength of character in her fair countenance ; — the sensual 
prevails everywhere over the intellectual." 

A painting of her by Gerard may still be seen in the Mus^e aK 
Versailles. This I shall refer to again. 

Such was the lady who was singled out in the social life of 
Calcutta for the marked attentions of Philip Francis. 

To him also nature had been prodigal of her gifts. In addition 
to his rare mental endowments he was remarkable for an exterior 
described as " strikingly handsome." His contemporaries speak of 
his tall, erect, well-proportioned figure ; his classical features ; his 
small delicately-moulded ears and soft shapely hands, &c Lady 
Francis (a very devoted witness, however) records, that so notice- 
ably good-looking was he as a young man, that when in Paris in 
1766 he was alluded to as '^ le bel Anglais." 

His manner towards ladies is said to have been characterized by 
an air of easy politeness and attention marked with deferential 
admiration. A good idea of this may be gathered from the letters 
scattered through his Memoirs, notably £rom those to the beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire, to Lady Thioiet^ and others. " Many of 
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his letters to women," says his biographer, **have that mixture of 
playfidness, humour, and sentiment which is said to be particularly 
captivating to them. He had also that peculiar attraction whidi 
they are sometimes apt to find in one who is feared by men, and 
reputed haughty and unyielding among them, but who shows him- 
self tractable and submissive to the other sex and eager to obtain 
their favour." 

At the period to which the circumstances about to be related 
refer, Mr. Francis was eight and thirty years of age. His personal 
and other qualifications for ingratiating himself would not be worth 
mentioning; but that, in recalling the early incidents in Mrs. 
Grand's life, it would be unfair not to take into account some of 
those elements of success in what is called " gallantry," to which 
as a child- wife she was exposed ; and such qualifications, it must 
be remembered, would have rather an ally than the reverse, in the 
disparity of years which existed in the special occasion for their 
employment with which we are concerned. For it is ''a tale often 
told " that a girl's self-love in the first instance is flattered and 
gratified at being selected in society as the object of the preference 
and attention of a gifted and experienced man of the world ; and 
such a man's getting into further favour is facilitated, " here in 
India " especially, by high ojfficial position, owing to the peculiar 
constitution of Anglo-Indian society. 

In the diary which Francis kept in India, and in which official 
and social matters are mixed up with sententious brevity, we find^ 
imder date November 23rd, 1778 — "Ball at my house ; Hastings, 
&c., &e." There is evidence existing, as shall be seen further on, 
that young Mrs. Grand was at this very ball, and received marked 
attention from the host, which probably accelerated matters towards 
the climax, for next day, November 24th, the entry is "Onmia 
vincitamor; job for Wood, the salt agent" 

On the 8th of the next month, after a few lines about public busi- 
ness, the diary notes this pithy sentence : ^* At night the diable k 
quatre at the house of G. F. Grand, Esq." 

Mr. Grand tells us that he lived with his " recent-acquired con- 
sort at a garden house,* a sliort distance from town." His recol- 
lection of the general course of the events of this night may, in 
the first place, be given in his own words, sunmiarized in part 
The details, necessary for the due understanding of what actually 



■ 

* I regret th*t I have been anable to get any farther clue to the localitT or 
■ite of thia bouse. 
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occurred, had better be left to unfold themselves in the evidence 
given at the subsequent trial by some of the principal witnesses : 

''On December 8th, 1778, I went out of my house, about nine 
o'clock, the happiest, as I thought myself, of men ; and between eleven 
and twelve o'doK^ returned the same night to it as miserable as any 
being could well feel. I left it prepossessed with a sense that I was 
blessed with the most beautiful as well as the most virtuous of wives, 
ourselves honoured and respected, moving in the first circles, and 
having every prospect of speedy advancement. Scarcely had I sat 
down to supper at my benefactor, Mr. Barwell's* society, who required 
of his friends to join him every fortnight at this convivial meeting, 
than I was suddenly struck with the deepest anguish and pain. A 
servant, who was in the habit of attendmg Mrs. Grand, came and 
whispered to me that Mr. Francis was caught in my house, and secured 
by my jemadar (an upper servant exercising a certain authority over 
other servants). I rose up from table, ran to the terrace, where grief, 
by a flood of tears, relieved itself for a moment. I there sent for a 
friend out, who I requested to accompany me ; but the rank of the 
party, and the known attachment which, I was waII aware, he held to 
nim, however he execrated his gxiilty action, pleaded bis excuse with 
me." 

He then appears to have set out for his own house alone, and 
called in his way on his friend Major Palmer (Hastings' secretary) 
with the view of borrowing his sword and securing his attendance, 
his intention being to release Francis, see him out of the premises, 
and there and then '' measure " himself with him " until one of us 
felL" This programme having being agreed to by Palmer they 
proceeded to put it in execution. 

But on reaching Grand's house they were astonished to find not 
Francis, but Mr. Sheet (afterwards Sir Creorge Shee) held down on 

* See a foot note further on in reference to the scene of the topper. 

t This gentleman appears to have been as mnch in Fhmds's official confi- 
dence as in his private. In another part of Grand*s Narrative he tells, that 
when the dispute between Hastings and Clavering as to who was legally 
Governor-General was referred to the Jadges, each member of the Gtovem- 
ment was represented at the conference of the Jodgcs by deputy, Ifo. Shee 
bebg present for Frands. The Judges were convened at Impey's honae, and 
sat till four in the morning. Grand as an eye-witness gives an interesliDg 
account of this crisis, but, with a lapse of memory he says he was noarried at 
the time (June 20th, 1777). His marriage occurred three weeks later. Grand 
elsewhere says that Frauds, on another occaston of historical interest, was re- 
presented by Messrs. Duoaiel and Shore, who pledged themselves on his part 
that there would be no factions opposition to the Governor- General oo Mr. 
Harwell's vacating his seat in CoonciL He here gives rather an inoob«eot 
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a chair in a lower apartment, begging of the servants to let him go, 
while Mr. Shore (afterwards Lord Teignmouth) and a Mr. Azch- 
dekin were alleged to be standing by joining in Mr. Shee's entreaty. 
The jemadar's explanation was &at he had secured Mr. Fraada 
" to meet the vengeance of his master," until Mr. 8hee and some 
other gentlemen had, in answer to a whistle from Mr. Francis, 
scaled the wall and rushed in ; that a scuffle with the object of 
rescue had taken place, during which Mr. Francis managed to 
escape. Whereupon it would seem that the jemadar, deeming it 
prudent to retain some tangible proof of his prowess, for the satis- 
faction of his master, had substituted for the escaped prisoner the 
most prominent of his liberators. 

Mr. Grand questioned the intruders, but got, he says, only 
evasive and unsatisfactory answers in their exculpation. He then 
ordered their release, and without seeing his wife returned himself 
to Major Palmer's house for the rest of the night, where — 

^'Seated on a chair, borne down with the deepest grief, I anxiously 
awaited the mominff to require from the undoer of my happiness the 
satisfaction which the laws of honour prescribe as a poor rehef to the 
injury committed. I wrote to Mr. Francis that, void of every spark 
of prmdple and honour as I deemed him, still I trusted he woula not 
deny me the meeting which I summoned him to immediately with any 
friend whom he mi^t choose to bring. His reply was laconic and 
easy. It was couched in these terms : That conscious of havinff done 
me no injury, and that I laboured under a complete mistake, he 
begged leave to decline the proposed invitation, and that he had the 
honor to remain my most obedient, <&c. , &c, 

** I now returned home, sent for Mrs. Grand's sister and brother-in- 
law from Chandemagore, H>ccupied the lower apartments of my house^ 
whilst Mrs. Grand remained in the upper ; and on the Sunday 
following, everjrthing was arranged for Mrs. Grand's returning with 
them to live under their mansion and protection, myself contru>uting 
what was requisite for her support independent of the monthly allow- 
ance which I chose to allot to her own disposal. 

account of the cutmmBtanceB that led op to the doel foUowiDg the alleged 
broken pledges of Francis ; here also the narrator's memoiy is treabheroiis, 
because he says that Hastings bad at this time (1780) been '* deprived of his 
old colleague Sir Ejre Coote by death." Coote did not die till early in 1788. 
In the St. John's Yestiy records (Calcutta) Shee's marriage at Hooglyin 
1783 with Miss Eliza Crup is entered. He became a Baronet in 1798. He 
must have been a friend of Edmund Burke's, who in a letter to his kit»»m^y| 
John Burke (1777) (sent on to Francis) says, " You are happy that you have 
our friend Shee under the immediate protection of one who knows so well 
what power owes to friendship." 
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** An mtanriew was entreated, and oould not be denied. It lasted 
three hourly interrupted with the moat poignant lamentationa. 
1 heard an unvamiahed rehttion of the baseneta of the arte employed 
for the aeduction of a stranger, and attained only to her sixteenth 
year. I pitied her from my heart. I sincerely foigave her, and with 
a sorrow approaching to distraction, we parted." 

If what is here stated be true regarding the reception the 
challenge met with as represented in Uie very slipshod sentence 
alleged to be the " terms " of Francis's answer, it is difficult to ayoid 
viewing the latter's attitude not only with the strongest reprehen- 
sion, but with contempt On the other hand it will be conceded, 
that to refuse the satisfaction which, according to a social code then 
in vigorous existence, it was dishonourable and unmanly to shrink 
from, must have done more violence to a man's natunl impulses 
than to give it * 

Francis, we know, was ready enough himself to seek personal 
satisfaction for any affront, and did so on at least two occasions 
afterwards ; therefore, before charging him with the poltroonery 
which the above allegation would seem to justify, we are driven to 



* Had FranoU oooatoted to aooept Oraad's ehaUeog% no man oat of Earopa 
at the momtot or ladaad in it oooid have fooo to thm groaod bolter ■Mtrtifj 
Ihroof h the Btcawsry formalitits. Ho miffht have providod himMlf with aa 
•zpOTitooed Mcood, who with onoftnial ardoar would have omo the boriaiw 
earriod tbroogh to the bittor oad, aooording to tho flrietott oaDoas oi tmlU aad 
faiUoo. The potential friend raferred to was hie terrible Iriib oooela, Biajor 
Phil Befgi* who had jnet then arrired in Celcatta on a f unblinf epecalatioa, 
aad fr«h f rom the f loty oi a doel with no le« redoabtabU a penonefe Ihaa 
Fli^tinf FltiGerald. Fraaoie in reootdJng hie oowin's arriTal la the river oo 
the rery day of the eeoapade at Oraad^s adds In hie diary the eometiTe words 
** Q ne me menqnoit one oehk" Beggi foofht eleven daeb in hb Ihae. He 
oQoe won £17,000 at hatard ; he Uved in great ■pleadonr at Park for maay 
yean, prtenmably on hie gambUBg ekUL The " Gentleman's ICafariae ** lo 
chimdainff his dea t h at eeventjr remarks that ** hie eoonteeanoe was terrible, 
thoogh hL meaner aad appearance were fentlemanUka** The foOowlaf 
aeooont ol his most celebrated doel (1777) wee written oat to Fraadi ^ 
another ooonln CTOghmaa), "Since hb (Baffs) return to Fraace he has 
fm^ht a desperaU doel with boUy FltaOerald, i« which he behaved with 
his wonted gallaotry. He womi'led his aat«fonisl In the thigh, aad wm him- 
eelf woonded in the leg, the smaU bone of which was broken aad forced lalo 
the 'tendoAchillie,' as the aewspapere say. When he received the shot he 



feU ; bnt having apklol la rsecrve, aad bsii^ at liberty lo break groand, he 
wUd towarde Fill, who, aaahle to endors the grimaces of hie conale 



broke grooad the wrong wey, aad raa off at each a rate that he plalaly dleeev« 
ered kU lendo AchlUk had received no Injury. Upon this Baggs look a tjia^ 
shot, bat miseed his mark, aad so the aiittrr ended." 
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look for some other possible explaDation for his declining a hostile 
meeting in this case. 

If there be even a grain of fact in the bushel of romance which 
Lady Francis (in her Miscellaneous Recollections) has recorded in 
connection with this episode, it may very probably be found in a 
circumstance strongly dwelt on, — namely, the prolonged implacabi- 
lity of young Mrs. Grand to her tempter's ardent entreaties. Wheal 
the whole " wretched business," as Francis was wont to call it 
retrospectively, had long been past and gone, he always maintained 
that he had not then been a "successful lover" and he left it to be 
inferred that the extent of his transgression on the night in ques- 
tion was limited (legaUy, it may be supposed) to something far short 
of criminal trespass, and amounted but to intrusion. We shall 
see that one of the Judges who heard the evidence found that 
there was not only no proof but no strong presumption to the 
contrary. 

His illicit object being, therefore, unattained, and being now 
likely to be put securely beyond his reach, he may possibly have 
reasoned that the best thing now to be done was, in the lady's 
interest, to firmly disclaim consciousness of having injured (in the 
meaning he evidently attached to the phrase), and so, as a last 
chance, to leave an opening for a possible hushing up, while the 
circumstances were confined to comparatively few, and to avoid by 
any further action of his the tarnishing of the lady's name by the 
>vide dissemination of the midnight scandal, which would be the 
inevitable result of a duel about her. 

If any calculation like this actuated him in holding back from 
Mr. Grand's morning invitation, he must have been rudely unde- 
ceived, when he found very soon after that his answer was 
simply looked upon as adding insult to injury, and as the 
justification in the husband's eyes for that recourse to law, 
which ensured such a publicity to the whole afifair, as to put it 
beyond doubt that the nocturnal visit had fatally compronused a 
helpless woman. 

On determining to carry his domestic grievance to a Court of 
law, Mr. Grand seems not to have found it very easy to put his 
project for relief into execution, owing to a difficulty which surely 
was never felt before or since, tnz., the want of a lawyer, — " most 
of the complaisant Advocates of the Supreme Court having either 
being retained by him (Francis) or intimidated from acting." 
Passing by this reflection on a profession ever remarkable for its 
independence, I shall merely point out that the hindrance did not 
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last long, and that bis case was taken up by one of the most 
respectable members of the attorney profession.* 

Mr. Grand, however, does not mention in his Narrative that he 
authorised his lawyer to ask for the most prodigious damages which 
were probably ever alleged in a similar case in a Court of Justice. 

The following is an extract from the plaint, &c, copied by per- 
mission from the records of the Old Supreme Court of Calcutta : — 

*'FUai at Fort WiUiam he/an Sir Elyah Impey, Knijfhi, and hu 
ccmpaniofiiy JtuHcei of our Sovereign Lord the King^ o/ike Supreme 
OouH ofJ%uiieature at Fort WiUiam in Bengaly of the Fourth Term^ 
•fi the year of our Lord Christ one thousand seven hundred and seventy, 
eight. 

**Q.F, Grand, Esq., by Ralph Uvedale, hia attorney, complains 
aninit Philip Francia, Esq., that he, on the 8th day of Deoembor. 
1778, with force and armii, on Noel Catharine, the wife of the said 
G. F. Grand, made an assault, &c. , Ac. ,t whereby he the said G. F. 
Grand was deprived of, and lost the help, lolaoe, affection, comfort 
and counsel of nis said wife. 

" And also that he, the said Philip Francis, on divers other days 
and times between the said 8th day of December and the 21st day of tne 
same month of Deoember»X with force and arms, did ^kc, dko., and 
other enormities to the said George Francis Grand, affainst the peace 
of our said Lord the Kins, to the damage of the saicf G. F. Orand of 
fifteen hundred thousand sicca rupees, and thereupon he brings his 
suit" 

Plia.— <' And the said Philip Francis, by Samuel Tolfrey and North 
Naylor, comes and defends the force and injury when, Ac., Ae., and 
saith that he is in nowise guilty of the trespass above charged on him, 
and of this he puts himseu upon the Court. 

RirLiCATioir. — '<And the said Geoige Francis Grand doth so 
likewise. 

** And now on this 7th day of January, 1779» to which day 



* TImm awrtioM ara haidl? fopportad bj oartaia doeamaBta ftlad with the 
taourd in tba High Court Tba writ diractad to tha Sbatiff, J. H. Dojlay, 
offdariag him to laaimoa Fraoda to sppaar ia tha Snprana Coort la dated 
Daoambar S4, aad rafaia to Oraad ai haTinf filad hia plaiat of raoord oa tha IStk 
day of Novambar. It la andoraad by tha Sbariff aa oooipUad with aad 
faUiraad Januarv. 1 779. Aaothar dooomaot ahowt that " O. F. Oraad prta ia 
hia plaoa Ralph Uradala, hia atlomaj afaiaat Philip Fraada, ia a plaa ol trca- 
paaa thli aightatath day ol Daoaaibar, 1778." 

t Tha pruaiof knifa haa baaa larfal j naad hara ; tha old plaadiaga did aol 
arr oa tha aida of want of f alaaaa or daitail. 

: Thte part of tha plaiat would aaaoi to ba iacoaaktaat with Mr. Gr»ad*s 
owB aeoooat ol tha arraafamaata nuwla oa tha day aocoaadiaf tha Sth ei 
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given as well to plaintiff as to defendant to inform the Court of the 

J remises, came tne said parties by their said attorneys, and the said 
ustices then heard the respective allegations of the parties as justioe 
repaired, and examined the truth thereof , and duly considered the 
evidence produced on both sides, but becauss the said Justices here 
are not yet advised to give their judgment of and upon the premises. 
Day therefore is given to the parties aforesaid before the said Justioes 
until," &c, &c. 

The laying of the damages at the enormous amount quoted is 
very suggestive of there being a prevalent idea that, even after 
Loid dive's reforms, a member of the Government of India was 
not dependent on lus official salary as a means of acquiring wealth 
— an idea which I believe to be wholly unfounded in the case of 
Erancis, if gains in the slightest degree incompatible with official 
probity were contemplated. Elsewhere I have alluded to the 
extravagant rumours in connection with his card-winnings; possibly 
the plaintiff, or his legal advisers, may have had an eye on that 
fancied hoard. However this may be, fifteen hundred thousand 
sicca rupees were represented by, say, sixteen lacs of the rupees 
now current,* and then probably equivalent at a favourable 
exchange to £160,000 (pounds sterling). 

From the time of his arrival in India up to date, Francis's higli 
official salary had barely amounted to a quarter of this sum ; and 
to pay the amount which the plaintiff asked as a salve to his 
lacerated feelings, would have swallowed up the whole of the 
defendant's legitimate allowances, even were he permitted to retain 
his Indian appointment for sixteen years instead of six. 

Though but little delay occurred in putting the legal machinery 
in motion, still the final hearing of the suit was deferred owing U) 
the absence of a principal witness " on whose evidence every hope 
of crimination rested," according to Mr. Grand. But we had 
better take the facts relating to this from an unexceptionable source, 
viz., from the notes of one of the Judges conducting the trial, Mr. 
Justice Hyde. 

" Ut Term. 

"Monday, 18th January, 1779. 

*^ Present : 

<<SiR E. Impet, Sir Egbert Chambers, and Mr. Justice 

Hyde. 



* The sicca was one-fifteenth (i^th) more valuable than the current mpae. 
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** George FrancU Orand^ Eeq,^ Tersos PhUip Fronds^ S§^ 

" Mr, Newman,^ — Tliis cause, which is of a particular nature, 
is for criminal conveisation with the plaintifiTs wife. We ai« 
obliged to apply for the indulgence of the Court to put off the 
trial of this cause, and save our notice of trial for a few days, as 
the Court may think fit, for the absence of a mateiial witness. 
We have used our utmost endeavours to subpoena Mr. Shee, who 
is a very material witness, and has gone away to Chandemagoie, 
as we suspect, purposely to avoid giving evidence in this cause, and 
secretes himself so carefully in Chandemagore that we have not 
been able to serve him with the subpoena. Mr. Shee being in the 
service of the Company, we propose making an application to the 
Govenor-General, on which we hope he will be obliged to come 
down. 

^'Impey, C. J. — ^The Court have nothing to do with any 
application to the Governor-General and Council When the 
Court see that a witness is kept out of the way, to be sure they 
will let you save the notice of trial, and perhaps, if it is necessaiy, 
they will let you put the trial off from time to time till the witness 
appears. 

** We cannot help taking notice of the names of the parties^ and 
that one of them, the defendant, is a member of the CoundL 
When in such a cause we see a witness kept away, we can but 
suspect it is by his influence. 

'* When we see influence and power exerted to prevent appear- 
ance of a witness, it is but just to delay the trial to get at his 
testimony if possible. 

" In England, if a witness, being subpoenaed, does not appear, 
the party for whom he is subpoenaed may proceed against hun by 
action, or he may be punished by fine and imprisonment on an 
attachment for the contempt I had a considerable share in 
advising on our Charterf with the Attorney-General, Mr. Thurlow, 



* Mr. C. Newmaa.— Thk advoeale wm loft in the wnck of Um Grotwemr 
in 1783— « oitMtroi^ which plimMd many CAlcntto UmSiim Into mooniaf. 
The ihipwaaoMlaihor*'' on Um Coffee Coeet ** eeetwaid of Ibe Cepeonber 
Tojagehome. Someof ibe paaeogen who reecbed the land were berbafoaely 
treated bj ibe nativei. 

t This aOiMlon wai evidently a faronrite weeknew of Inpey'e, m a year 
before this we find Jnetiee Hjde tboe nnboeomiaf hloieelf in hie note-book, 
opropot of a diiferHioe of opinion between bbn and two of hie bretbran : 
*' This is uwCbflr effeet of that doctrine of October or Norember, 1777, that 
altboo^ the Charter allows tix monthf for every party a^frieved to prw t 
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now Loixi Chancellor, and being aware that in this countiy influence 
ami power to prevent witnesses from attending was l^elj to be 
i^xorUni, I particularly advised that the coercion of their appeaimnce 
lui^ht bo greater than in England. If you have the Charter in 
C\>urt., I bolieve you will find on reading it, that the Court is 
onijH>wonHi to punish the absence of witnesses, not only by fine 
uuii imprisonment, but by punishment not exU^nding to life or 
limK which includes whipping, pillory, and the lie corponl 
punishments 

'* It is uivossary for the dignity and power of this Court tkit no 
witness should be kept awav." 

I ho viso was again before the Court on January 21s5 and SSnd, 
ti\u\ .m tMoh vWAsion postponed owing to Mr. She^> non-AppearmaeeL 

r\en:u,Uly this difficulty having been got over, we find in the 
ats'w J uvli;:\*'s notes the date on which the actual trial cocmienced: — 

''^^.ndav, Febmarv S;h, 1779. 

Ki\ .',^ }\:t^-:j '.T '-.:.•:.•'. Est:., v-rsus F\:Ii^ Fnncis^ Ijq^ 
• • \ , » -» - ^ ' ■••• 
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I shall now give at some length extracts from the evidence of 
the chief witnesses examined, which will not only show the extra- 
ordinary facts connected with the escapade at Mr. Grand's hoa2»e 
on that December night, but will give ns a glance at the manner 
and customs of the day. 

MeeruTiy kitmutgar (or table-servant) examined. — ^The day of 
the disturbance was on the day when plaintiff went to sup with 
Mr. Gallan ;* it was between ten and eleven o'clock at night. I 

legal lore to Janim. His name is wdl known in the Jonins contioveisy, m 
a quotation in a letter of his to Francis supplies evidence connecting Frauds 
with a copy of certain complimentary verses in Tilghman's writing, which 
were sent to a young lady at Bath (about Christmas, 1770), accompanied by 
an anonymous note in the unmistakable Junian hand. While Junius was per- 
plezing the British pablic, Francis wrote often to Macrabie in America about 
his doings in London with TUghman. " I am going to-night to sup at Tilman'a 
(fie) chambers. He leads a pleasant sort of Ufe, and studies the law like a 
dragon. His principles are truly patriotic, especially when in liquor." When 
Tilghman was about to return to Philadelphia in the autumn of 1771, Francia 
wrote again of him : " He breakfasted with me for the last time on Wednesday. 
Our parting was no other than if we were to dine together'the day following ; 
yet I shall probably never see him again. I do not think that as to the choioe 
of friends or companions it is an easy matter either to please my fancy or to 
satisfy my judgment. This villain succeeded in both completely, and now I 
ought to hate him heartily for giving me such cause of regret as will last as long 
as I live." When Francis got the Indian post Tilghman wrote, " By Heaven I 
would follow you to Bengal with the greatest pleasure." He went to India 
at Francis's invitation, and arrived in November, 1777 ; he first got called to 
the Irish Bar. In December, 1778, a dispatch from the Court of Bireoton 
shows that he was nominated to a writership in the Bengal Fkesidency (with 
John Belli and thirteen others), but he does not seem to have taken up the 
appointment. He returned to England with Francis in 1780, and must have 
been invaluable in helping to relieve the tedium of a ten months' voyage. He 
started for Calcutta A^n in January, 1785, bearing a letter to Mr, Wheler 
from Frands : *' Poor Tilghman is to deliver you this. I pray you, my friend, 
to serve bim if you can. I have no other object now in life veiy deeply at 
heart." Long before he arrived in Calcutta Wheler's death was known in 
England, and Francis wrote out to say that he would still watch over his 
interests. " If you keep your health I have no doubt of your sneoeas. If not, 
come away directly. Better live anywhere than die in BengaL** Poor 
Tilghman tried to act on this advice, and left Bengal, but died on the voyage 
home in January, 1786, aged 89. Before his death was known his father was 
written to by a friend in London to say that it was in contemplation to appoint 
his son Advocate-General at Calcutta in room of Sir John Day, Warren 
Hastings, to his everlasting honour, having told the Directors that Uub 
intimate friend of Frands (then intriguing against himself) was the fittest 
person for the office. 

* This evidence, which is supported by that of other witnesses, shows that 
Grand's memory was at fault as to the scene of the supper. Mr. Le Gallais^ 
house was the one testified to. There was a well-known oonfeetioner and 
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was in my own house in the compound, sitting, when the iya {sie) 
came down and told me that her mistress wanted a candle, and 
that, on her returning, she had found the door locked. I went oat 
of my house and saw a bamboo ladder ; it was against the outside 
wall, on the inner side of it. I thought it a strange thing, and 
went to acquaint the jemadar of it 

Describe the ladder. — It is made of a whole bamboo split in 
two, and when it is closed it is like one bamboo ; it has moveable 
steps to it inside, and has iron points to it. The jemadar was also 
surprised to see the ladder. While we were talking, a gentleman 
came out of the house, whom I recognized as Mr. Frands, the 
Counsellor, who lived behind the play-house. He is talL I 
knew him, because Mr. Grand was often at meals at Mr. Francis's, 
and I attended him there. When Mr. Francis come out he said, 
*' Give me that thing " (the ladder). " I will give you money. 
I'll make you great men." He spoke to the jemadar and all the 
servants. He also said, " Don't you know that I am Mr. Francisf 

What language did Mr. Francis speak 1 — ^The same as I do, in 
broken Moors. Kot so well as you (to the interpreter). The 
jemadar took hold of Mr. Francis's hand and said, " My master is 
not here, what do you do here 1 " While the jemadar was carrying 
Mr. Francis into the house, Mrs. Grand said something to him, 
which I did not understand. After Mr. Francis was taken into the 
lower part of the house I went to acquaint Mr. Grand. 

Between the time of the ayah's coming down to tell you of 
her having been up with a candle and had found the door locked, 
to the time of your seeing the gentleman coming out of the house, 
what time elapsed ? — One or two Hindustani ghurries* it might be. 

When did you see defendant come out) — Between ten and 
eleven o'clock (English hours). 

Cross-examined, — You say that in passing by the wall you saw 
a man coming out of the door ; what time was it between your 
first seeing the ladder and that time ) — I cannot say the time. 



tATem keeper of this name in Calcutta. He retired from businen and left 
India in December, 1780, apparently in prosperooa drcumstancei, aa the 
followiog advertisement of the period ihows : " F. Le Gallais, formerly maater of 
the tavern and hotel in Calcutta, but since a considerable wine merchant, has 
taken the whole of the great cabin of the other Danish Indiaman, Ci^^tain 
Oroger." He must have managed to run through his savings, in Europe^ 
because in 1788 he returned and started again in Calcutta, but died three 
years after. His vndow carried on the business, and the firm Le Gallais aad 
Co. are still represented in the same line of business in Boir Basaar. 
* A ghurrie is a period of time equivalent to about twenty minntea. 
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Have jou not mentioned the time before f — I told jon aboat one 
ghorxy or two. 

Do yon mean a Bengal ghurry or two f — I can't saj exact! j. 

Bj the &iief Justice, — ^Was the conversation yon have related 
at the ladder the only conversation that passed t — I was sent away. 
I was not there. I heard no more. 

Did yon know Mr. Francis before he told you who he was t — I 
knew defendant before he told me. 

Did he go quietly with the jemadar or make resistance f — De- 
fendant made no resistance. 

Did you not swear before Mr. Justice Hyde that the time be- 
tween your seeing the ladder and the genUeman coming was a 
quarter of a ghurry t — I had no watch that I could know the dis- 
tance of time exacUy. 

Did you not mention a quarter of a ghurry before Mr. Justice 
Hyde to what you now say one or two ghurhes 1 — I was not exact 
to the time. 

Did you or did you not swear so before Mr. Justice Hydet — It 
certainly took up time. 

Will you swear that it was more than a quarter of a Bengal 
ghurry 1-— I did not see the genUeman go into the house therefore I 
can't say ; it was undoubtedly more than a quarter Bengal ghurry. 

Sheik RutuUah (durwan or door-keeper) examined. — Locked the 
door when Mr. Grand went out to sup at Le GalJais, and kept the 
key ; only opened the door for those servants who waited on his 
master at meals, during the latter's absence that night ; opened it 
to no Engliiih genUeman 'till his master came with some that night 

To the Chief Juetiee, — Knew of no genUemen coming over the 
wall ; heard no whistling. 

BcTiMinity (hurcarah or messenger) examined. — Has been in plain- 
tifTs service two years ; knew defendant by his stature and voice. 

You say when they laid hold of defendant you also did so ; at 
what place was it t — It was at the back of the house, near the 
steps at the back of the house leading to the hookaburdar's house. 

Did defendant do or say anything at the time when yon went 
with the other two t — Tes, he spoke to Mrs. Grand, who was stand- 
ing upstairs. 

What did he speak to Mrs. Grand t — Defendant spoke in his own 
language. I did not understand. 

Did defendant say anything to you, or Meerun, or the jemadar f 
— Defendant said to the jemadar that he would make him a great 
man, and put his hand in his pocket and took ont gold mohoia. 
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(In further answers says)— When we were leading defendant 
from the place where we laid hold of him, and were carrying him 
opposite to the front door, the jemadar sent Meeron to acquaint 
Mr. Grand ; after this defendant again offered presents to jemadar; 
took defendant to the front of the door, when Mrs. Grand came 
down and told him to let defendant go ; jemadar replied, '' I 
will not hear you, you may go to your room." We kept defendant 
opposite to the door of the house ; we made him sit down in the 
house, in the part that leads to the upper part ; there is a lanthem 
there and a staircase. 

Ramhux (jemadar, or chief over the servants) examined. — ^Do 
you remember the disturbance that happened at plaintiff's house in 
December last? — Yes, I remember it. 

What was the first knowledge you had of it % — ^Meerun asked 
me where I had been. I told him I was just come from abroad ; 
I went with Meerun ; he carried me and showed me a ladder. 

Where was the ladder at the time ? — It was fixed at the inside 
of the wall where Mr. Grand lives in a red house. 

About what time of night was it when you first received the 
information from Meerun 1 — About ten o'clock or eleven ; it will 
be past eleven o'clock. 

Do you remember the day of the week 1 — ^A Tuesday. 

What did you do on the discovery of the ladder 1 — I took it 
away. 

Why did you take it away % — I did not know whose ladder it 
was, therefore I took it away. 

Have you seen the ladder here to-day % — I have ; that is the same 
ladder. 

Was anything done by you after removing the ladder % — I was 
standing at the same place near the necessary house, waiting to see 
whether the person who brought the ladder would come there oi 
not. 

Did you see any person come ? — Yes, I saw a gentleman. 

Who was that gentleman 1 — It was Mr. Francis. 

What Mr. Francis ? — Mr. Francis the Counsellor (sic). 

That was about eleven o'clock at night. How could you dis- 
tinguish that it was Mr Francis ? — I knew him by his face and 
shape. 

Was it sufficiently light to distinguish his face 1 — I went near his 
face and looked. When he was at a little distance I did not 
know ; when I was near I knew him. 

Did you know before any conversation passed between you and 
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him 7 — Yes, bat before the conversation I did nc^t know him vory 
welL 

What led you particularly to know him after (he conversation 
you had with him ? — By his figure, his face, and his colour. 

By anything else f — That gentleman was in black. 

You say defendant came to the place where the Uulder wm ; 
from whence did he come ? — He came downstairs and then st^>od At 
the place where the abdar's chest was. 

Sow do you know that he did so ? — There was a great aUrm at 
the house. 

(Here followed several questions about the topi^gnpby of ih« 
house, which went to elicit that on one side in the lower pari wan 
a hall or passage, off which four doors opened ; the \ 'estem orm Ud 
into Mr. Grand's room, which again looked towards Mr Dttisarwl's 
house. Defendant seems to have descended into Grand's lower room^ 
and emerged thence into the hall and stood for a wkil« at ttm 
abdar's chest on the opposite side of the hail). 

When the defendant came downstairs what passed IfHwit^mwrni 
.and him 1 — I went up to that gentleman and said to him^ ^ Wtmi 
business have you here Y " He said, " Gir^. m» my iMu^,*' Hm 
asked for the ladder, he had no other thing of his at that h<^ttMr hfti 
the ladder ; therefore b« must mean that ; he emout €mi uA wm WM^ 
ing, and as he had not found the hdd^r th«r« h^ ^/nld u^A ^t. 
Then he aaid, " Give me rx^j th'mg." 

Give us an aeocmnt of what pasii^ betweieti yoo wtMm h^ WMM 
abcmt axMi ask^ for his thioj^ — T)i« tot wonds l»i mA t^ mm 
when I went tsp to him w^rr*, ** Oir« »« my ikmn^** I ttmt 
aatwewd^ "I hare fioi that thifi« with «*;" I tkm WJk hM ^ 
his hai^ ; th*t2 he UxAc ^/^ ^<M tufAmn md ofhfitgd U/ 09if iimm 
rmt ; I r^^hm^A iit0f9& ; ]^ mad, "^If^, thti OMfsrm^ U^Ak km UuMb 
to flK> I viH nak^ yvs i^ri^ Ui^^^ uttA I ir;il i^r^ir j^j^ # y^Afi^ 

Had yvtt 4?*.^ ^aitjiM0^ yf^^f^ tv tin* *M^ Uem^ fumA^^ V^ 
f«>srT«Bi ios n^xsui «r*7t^I if/M *m Urn tsidk urlrt** lint iM^^isr 

VTxj 4A 7vt jofy wM 'A *^wuc*«;^ t I«f«v9 t --i^iaf^mm I i^^)«u^ 

£urtdi«f mikd^ * |>v ^w juvt iA^/ir jiui^ f I Mii^.^p^^. *■ y«, | ^Ov , 
31? ffisiitJjK ' l^i^tn. I ^tAe Vv^vir a*v.«< -rf hm %m4, iU i^ii«ii«^ je # 
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and Bowanny (hyrkara)* seized him and brought him down from 
the steps which lead from the abdar'st chest to the compound. I 
then sent Meerup to acquaint Mr. Grand. When I was going to 
take the gentleman to the lower part of the house (i.e., apparently 
across to the other side of the house), he whistled four or fivetimes^ 
as I led him fro a the east side to the western, he whistled five to 
seven times. When I carried him opposite to the door, some con- 
versation passed with my mistress. 

Where was our mistress? — She came and desired me to let him 
go: she came )ioar mo and told me so. I had then hold of Mr. 
Francis. I sai.^ I have sent people to acquaint my master: I will 
not attend to you. 

What (lid 'nil thru do with the defendant ? — I desired my 
niistn'ss to ^'o ipstairM, and said to her I will not obey you. I then 
1(mI the gnitln mn towards the northern door. I gave him a chair 
to Hit down. 

Aft'T llir (Irfnulaiit was scatt'd in the chair what was donet — I 
iMudo hill) ml. «l(iwn in tin* chair, and then I put my hands on the 
aniiM of IliP rhiin l») kiTp him there. 

What riuun pn-i.tiMl / I Inward a great noise at the outside door; 
th<\v woi«< Mcni}? l«iiro ; tluTt* are two gateways of the Compound, 
ono alwayq irmuiniMl h»«k«d i\\o northern gate; bearers were near 
UH' nrwl a p.ym. I |m|i| thciii to go to the doors, to let nobody in. 1 
am fjni ri'ilaiii whnlhi^i ihniti woH' oue or two syces there. On the 
Fid<' whiTo I hr-.i nii/rtl Mr. I'Vancis two gentlemen came, Mr. Shee 
and Mr. !hi<.iir|, thny r.tah'd the wall. After I had made 
Mr. FraiiriM .mI in I ho « hair, those two gentlemen came in and 
])rokc oprn the «ln<.r of ih«' h«»iisi« (room?) where my master used to 
write; this was in ih«» h»w«r part of the hall where Mr. Francis 
wa.M. Ah soon as Mr. I'Lhhim lioanl this noise he got up from his 
Hf.id. I th«-n rnchavoiiMMl to kiM'p him in his seat; he was going 
to that pait, wlwrr lh«' f-M^nlh-nu-n rame ; in that room it was dark. 
'I ho.-i- ^.Mfithiiii-ii .shoviMJ nio and pushed me ; I am not certain 
^vh.ih.i Mr. Franris IVII ; hut I am certain I fell on the chair. 
VVhrn I l<),t. l»(.th my hHn«ls on the chair nobody was with me, 
II.'. c'i/.imL: win; at tin- door. When I fell on the chair I called 
I'; «i..,ct. c:. fv.ifits who wrp' at the door. When I fell Mr. Francis 
•-.....,' .1 .,.,1 i,i mv hancN, and tln-n 1 called to the servants. When 



//../..... '14 iKr. IIindiiHtaiii for rneR-nenger. 
1 it.. .././,., i„ tli«i servant in charge of wine, liquor, &c., whose chief 
. I' ^ J. i.. w<.cp ihmu cool for drinking. 
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I reooTered myself I got up; it was dark; I seized a gentleman, a 
Mr. Shee ; I did not then know whether it was Mr. Francis or 
not at first; afterwards I found Mr. Francis had escaped. The 
bearer and the syce, when they returned, came to the phice where I 
was, and laid hold of Mr. Ducarel. I took hold of Mr. Shee and 
carried him up. The bearer and syce took Mr. Pucarel out Mr. 
Keeble was standing on his own house looking, and asked, ''What 
is the mattert" The bearer and syce said to Mr. Keeble, 
''These gentlemen came into the house when my master was 
out" 

Did Mr. Francis say anything of what would happen in case 
Mr. Grand came home while he was there? — When he wanted to 
go I refused to let him go; I said, *'My master will hang me if I 
let you go." Mr. Francis said, ''Sooner than he shaU kill you, / 
wiU die." 

Witness continues, — Mr. Keeble then came near the walL 
Whether there was a heap of dirt or a chair on the wall I don't 
know; Mr. Keeble was standing on the outside talking to Mr. 
Bucaiel. Mr. Keeble said, " Give me that gentleman " (meaning 
Mr. Ducarel). The bearer and syce refused to comply with Mr. 
Keeble's demands. I was at a little distance from Mr. Ducarel with 
Mr. Shee; Mr. Ducarel was in the hands of the bearer and syce. I 
said to Mr. Keeble, "If you desire it, take Mr. Ducarel away." I 
did not know at first whether it was Mr. Ducarel or not ; afterwards 
I found it was him. Mr. Ducarel had already given his hand to 
Mr. Keeble; the bearers prevented him. When I saw it was 
Mr. Ducarel I put my hand and helped him up; afterwards 
Mr. Keeble again desired me to give up Mr. Shee, and said, 
"I shall be answerable for him." I refused. I said '*I would not" 
Four or five times Mr. Keeble desired me to deliver Mr. Shee, and 
that he would be answerable. I refused. 

After this Mr. Grand and Mr. Palmer came in. I desired the 
bearers to open the door. Mr. Grand came and told me to let 
Mr. Shee go. I did so. 

Did you get any money t — Tea, three gold mohurs from Mr. Bhaeu 
He gave them that I might let him go, and he promised to give me 
more. 

What hat is that you have got in your handt — I found it in the 
house. I don't know to whom it belonged. 

Tou say Mrs. Grand desired you to let Mr. Francis go. Prsvioiia 
to that, had you seen Mrs. Grandl — No, I had not 

From the time you first surveyed the ladder to the time yon 

Q 2 
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seized Mr. Francis, what time elapsedl — It might be less than one 
ghurry, or half a ghurry. 

About what time of night was it that you first saw Mr. Francis 
come out? — It was about 11 o'clock. I did not hear the clock 
strike. 

Cross-examined. — You say you seized Mr. Francis by the hand. 
Did you hold his hand from the time you first saw him till he got 
out of the chair ? — No. It was after he o£fered me gold mohurs t£iat 

laid hold of his hand. 

Then you had him not by the hand before he offered the mohurst 
—No. 

You say Mrs. Grand desired you to let Mr. Francis go. What 
language did she speak? — She spoke Hindustani. She said 
"Jemadar, choredo, choredo." 

This was a dark night, was it not? — The moon was coming out ; 
it was not quite up. 

How can you tell what money the gentleman offered you % — ^By 
the jingling I knew them to be gold mohurs. 

Tell me the difference between the jingling of gold mohurs and 
rupees? — Undoubtedly there is a difference. 

What difference? — Gold mohurs have a light sound, rupees a dull 
sound. 

By the CJiief Justice. — Was the whistling before or after Meerun 
went to call his master? — After Meerun was gone. 

Was there any conversation between Mr. iShee and Mr. Francis 
while you had hold of Mr. Francis ? — No, 

Was there between Mr. Ducarel and Mr. Francis? — No; there 
was only running about. I did not hear any conversation while I 
was there, and when I got up Mr. Francis was gone away. I 
heard no conversation. 

By Mr. Justice Hyde. — ^Where was the hat found ? — In the hall 
below, where I had the fall. 

Anna Lagoorda examined. — About half an hour past nine o'clock 
Mr. Grand left Mrs. Grand at home, and went abroad. I desired 
my mistress to undress, to which she replied, " Mr. Grand will 
return home about eleven o'clock ; until that time I will sit up." 
She then desired me to sit by her. I then asked leave to go and 
fetch some betel nut ; as I was going to fetch it Mrs. Grand ran 
after me saying "Nana-jee, fetch a whole candle." I was then 
upstairs going to another room. 

Was you going to or in that room? — I was in the room when 
Mrs. Grand came running to me; I accordingly went down to 
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bring a candle. When I returned with it I found the door of the 
room from whence I went out locked. 

What room was that that was locked f — It was the room where 
I was cutting betel-nut 

At the time you went for the candle where did you leave 
Mrs. Grand t — I left her in the same room where I was cutting 
betel-nut. 

Describe how theie three rooms are situated. — There are three 
rooms in one row, the rooms open into one another. 

When you returned with the candle did you see Mrs. Grand t — 
No, she was in the room ; the door was locked. 

Did you make any and what attempt to get into that room with 
the candle 1 — I attempted to open it but could not I imagined 
Mrs. Grand was angry with me. 

(Here several questions were put as to the intereommtmication 
between the roatns and a hall into whicJi tioo of these rooms opened.) 

For what purpose were these rooms used? — The middle room 
was the bed-chamber; on each side there was a room. 

For what use was that room where you went to eat the betel-nut? 
— I lived in the room into which I went to eat my betel 

To what use was the third room applied on the other side of the 
bed chamber? — It was Mrs. Grand's dressing room ; in the dressing 
room there was a cot and likewise a couch ; in the bedchamber 
there were only Mrs. Grand's cot and a few chairs. Besides the 
hall there was a small verandah on each side. 

How long were you in getting the candle?— About a quarter of 
an hour. 

When you returned with the candle and could not get in what 
did you do ? — I came below stairs ; I sat in the jemadar's house 
imagining she was angry with me. 

When you fotmd you could not open tne door did you make any 
noise ? — I did call ''Madam, Madam," two or three times. 

Did you receive no answer ? — I imagined she was in the dressing 
room and therefore could not hear. 

Upon your going down did you see any of the plaintiflTs servants? 
— No, nobody was there. 

Did you in the yard give information to any person of what 
passed upstairs? — Yes. Mr. Grand's servant, Mcerun, asked me 
if my mistress was gone to sleep? I said, ''No;** I imagined she 
was either angry with me or was afraid (sic). I went below to get 
a candle and when I returned I found the door locked. Meeron 
went out into the compound and walked about and he saw a ladder. 
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Did you see any person seized ? — Yes, I saw a gentleman theie 
in the possession of Mr. Grand's servants at a distance. I ran up 
and called Mrs. Grand, and acquainted her of a gentleman having 
heen taken up by the servants. 

Who opened the door? — On my calling Mrs. Grand the door was 
opened («c). 

On your giving infonnation to your mistress, what did she do t — 
Mrs. Grand went out into the verandah and looked downwards. I 
went downstairs and did not go up again. 

Did you at that time hear any conversation between that gentle- 
man and your mistress when she came into the verandah ? — ^No, I 
did not. 

Did you after that night see your mistress downstairs 1 — No, I 
did not; after the troubles were over I came and found Mrs, 
Grand upstairs. 

Mr. Grand went out every Tuesday night. When he was gone 
from home did your mistress read, or in what manner did she dis- 
pose of herself ? — Sometimes she read, sometimes she played with 
me, and went to bed at eleven o'clock. 

The night preceding these troubles had your mistress been outi 
— Yes, she went to a ball. 

Do you know at what time Mrs. Grand came home from the 
ball 1 — About four in the morning on the Tuesday. 

By the Chief Justice. — After you found the door locked and 
went down again, where did you stay when you heard the gentle- 
man seized in the compound 1— There is a horse stable, whore three 
or four women lived ; I was with them. 

Mr. Gerard Gustarms Ducarel • examined. — Was at Mr. Grand's 
house on the 8th December. 



* DucArel apparently was not the style of auxiliary Tphysically speaking) 
whom a judicious man would select to staod by him in an expected " encounter '* 
against superior numbers. According to Francis he cannot have been far re- 
moved from a dwarf. He accompanied Francis on a visit to Paris in 1784, 
and is thus alluded to in a letter to Mrs. Francis : '' Ducarel has foond hii 
unde and aunt, or rather they have found him. He vras forced to get on a 
chair to put his arm round his uncle's neck ; and he has worn my blue box to 
rags to keep his feet from dangling in the chaise. And so ' Ma chtee 
moiti^ ' je vous embrasse." His name occurs several times in Francis's letten 
from England to India. In the one to Shee, he says, " Ducarel lives a hun- 
dred miles ofif in perfect obscurity." 

Blackwood for 1868 is responsible for this anecdote about him. Francii 
received a letter from him from Bath, expressing doubts as to the soondneM 
of the views that both had held at to the immortality or otherwise of the tcml 
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On what occasion did you go there 1 — I was called by Mr. Shee : 
I was asleep in my bed ; Mr. Shee came to my bedside, awaked 
me, and desired me to get up immediately, as Mr. Francis was 
likely to be murdered ; that there was no time to lose : upon which 
I got out of bed immediately, and without putting on any clothes 
more than I lay in, went out into my own hall, where he asked me 
if there was anybody else in the house — if there was, to call him. 
I answered, Mr. Shore was, and knocked at his door and desired 
him to get up. Mr. Shee asked me if I could get at any sword or 
weapon ; I don't recollect making him any answer. Mr. Shee told 
me that Mr. Francis was seized in Mr. Grand's house : we both 
pushed at the gate to endeavour to get in, but found we could not 
open. Mr. Shee then went a little way from the gate to a lonff 
ditch without the wall, crossed the ditch, got up on the wall, and 
called to me to follow him, which I did and got upon the wall 
likewise ; after which we jumped down into the compound and 
went in at a door leading into the lower hall. As soon as I got 
into the lower hall, I saw a person sitting in a chair either at the 
further end of the hall or in the little passage that leads out of it 
on the opposite side ; some other person was standing near him. 
Almost at the same instant that I entered the hall he started up 
from his chair and ran towards the door that I had come in at ; 
in his way he struck against something with a good deal of violence; 
after that I saw no more of him, for almost immediately some of 
the servants came up and seized me, telling me I had caused the 
person to run away, and that they were determined to seize me. I 
struggled with them a little, but found it to no purpose, except that 
of getting from the hall to the outer door, where I saw that Mr. Shea 
was likewise seized. I expostulated with the people to let me go, 
but to no manner of purpose, until Mr. Keeble called out from Uie 



of iDAO, and dfdriDg to know whttbtr Francii ■till rttained bk fonner 
opinloofl. 

TIm foUowinf is taid to ba Franda's ancvremonkKM aaawtr : ** Yoq d d 
old foot Havt not joa and I txhaoatod tvtiy arfuoMnt tbat could ba natd 
over and over afain in India on tiM rabjcct nif«md to la your l*tttrt and 
wart wa not invariably and lofically lad to tba aaoM ooncloftton ? Now, 
b o wav ar , I do aatartain aoma doabU in rtgard to tba aoondncaa ol oar eonofai* 
aion, and I will tall yon wby. 



I want Tcat«rday to aao Mothar Baiabrif| banfwi. Sba diad witboni n 
•tniggla. 1 said to myaalf as I babald bar swing, * Yon moostar, tbara mwtfk 
ba aomatMnf mora tbsA this In slora for yoo.' Poaribly, tbatt fort, wa may bn 
wroBf aftar all ; tba tool may ba immortaL'* 
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verandah of Hs house adjoining to know what was the reason of 
the disturbance. 

You say when you came in at the door leading to the house, you 
saw a person sitting in a chair, and some other people ; could you 
distinguish who it was ? — I could not 

George Shee examined, — In answer to questions states, that fear- 
ing evil consequences and failing to dissuade Mr. Francis (who told 
him of his intention) from going to Mr. Grand's house, he deter- 
mined to prevent any evil that might ensue : that he followed 
Francis towards plaintiffs house and walked about in the street 
and sometimes to a distance, going to and fro : saw a man come out 
and heard whistling ; saw Mrs. Grand in the verandah above stairs, 
and discovered from her that there was a disturbance in the hall ; 
she mentioned no name. Tried to get in by himself, first by per- 
suading the jemadar to open the compound gate ; then endeavoured 
by himself to force the gate, but failed ; then it occuiTed to him 
to go over to Mr. Ducarel's house. Having ultimately got in, 
he (Mr. Shee) rushed upon the jemadar and " threw him on 
the ground ; " after being exhausted by his tussle with the 
jemadar, he was himself in turn seized and thrown down 
by a peon. ^ 

** I think it necessary here," he adds, " to declare in contradiction 
to what has been said, that neither the plaintiff or Captain Palmer 
ever used abusive language to me personally." Tliere were several 
gentlemen present all the time plaintiff was there — Mr. Shore, Mr. 
Ducarel, Captain Palmer, and Mr. Keeble. Nothing material 
passed in the house afterwards that he can recollect. He first 
heard of Francis* intention to go to Mr. Grand's house in conver- 
sation with defendant the day before, and again at six o'clock on 
the particular day. 

For what purpose did defendant mention he was going ? — To see 
Mrs. Grand. 

Was any name mentioned ? was Mrs. Grand's name mentioned % 
— It was. 

If you can challenge your memory, will you acquaint the Court 
what was mentioned, what more than Mrs. Grand's namet — I 
believe it was that he (defendant) would go and see Mrs. Grand on 
Tuesday. 

Did you understand from defendant that Mrs. Grand had any 
knowledge of his intention 1 — No, I did not. 

Do you know why Tuesday night was fixed on 1 — I believe it 
was because plaintiff was going to the club. 
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Do you say this from anything defendant said ? — It was derived 
from the tenor of his conversation. 

If you say, sir, you derive your knowledge from Mr. Francis* 
conversation, what was it ? — It was from defendant's saying that 
he meant to go to plaintiffs house, while plaintiff was at the club. 

Do you know at what time the members of that club meetl — I 
know nothing of the club. 

At what time did defendant come to your house ? — About ten 
o'clock. 

Who was with defendant when he came ?— Nobody. 

How did he cornel — He walked. 

Was his usual sowary* with him ? — No. 

For what purpose did defendant come to your house 1 — To change 
his dress. 

In what dress did he come 1 — His usual dress. 

What did he put on 1 — Black clothes. 

Do you mean a complete suit of black clothes ?— I cannot exactly 
tell ; he put a black coat on. 

Do you know whose clothes they were 1 — Defendant's. 

How came they to be in your house 1 — He sent them there. 

About what time 1 — I do not recoUect. 

Was it usual for him to keep any suits of clothes at your house ? 
— No, sir. 

Can you say how many days these clothes were at your house 
l^fore this 1 — Several days before. 

Did defendant tell you why he did so ? — The purpose of sending 
the clothes was, I understand^ for defendant to wear them when he 
went to see Mrs. Grand. 

Do you know why defendant put on black clothes that night 1 — 
I believe it was because a man in black clothes is less exposed to 
view at night, less liable to be seen. 

You dissuaded defendant from going; you then knew the 
purpose for which he was going 1 — I thought defendant was going 
at an unseasonable hour, and therefore I dissuaded him. 



* I.e., retioue, or the cnstomary attenduitf ; in this senM it would imply eTen 
palanquin bearers. A lady who hasgiven an aooonntof Calcutta social life at this 
period says with reference to this subject " palaoquina are indted such state 
appendages that if a gentleman at Calcutta, which is frequently the case, 
chooses to walk when on a visiting p^rty, his palanquin must follow him in 
the same form in every particular as if he himself was within, a departure 
therefrom being deemed a soledam in polite etiquette." (*'Hartly House")* 
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Do you know for what purpose defendant went? — ^Defendant 
did not tell me for what purpose he was going. 

If defendant did not tell you directly, was anything said by him 
to lead you to form a judgment ? — Defendant told me he was going 
to Mrs. Grand's. I formed my own conclusion. 

From what was the danger to arise from defendant going to 
plaintiffs house ? — I thought should plaintiff return at that unsea- 
sonable hour and find defendant in his house very dangerous 
consequences might ensue. 

Merely from a civil visit did you suppose that danger would 
ensue ? — I did not say a civil visit. 

It was from your own conclusion that you supposed the danger 1 
— It was. 

When defendant quitted your house to go to Mrs. Grand's who 
went with him ? — Nobody. 

How soon did you follow him ? — Shortly after ; I suppose in a 
very few minutes. 

And when did you next see defendant ? — I set out on foot and 
walked towards plaintiffs house, and I went to the house, where I 
saw a man in black who I supposed to be defendant ; I then 
went up a little lane, and when I returned again defendant was not 
there. 

From the comer of the wall did you see where defendant was 1 
— I walked up the lane ; when I returned defendant was not 
there. 

There was a small ladder produced in court here. Have you seen 
that before 1 — I have, sir. 

When did you last see it before to-day ? — I saw it at plaintiff's 
house, I believe I saw it. 

When did you first see it ? — I saw it first in the hands of a black 
carpenter several days before. 

Do you know that carpenter ? — No, I do not. 

Where was that black carpenter at the time 1 — I saw it in the 
yard where the carpenter was working. 

Where was that? — In my yard. Defendant told me that he 
would take it as a particular favour if I would get a ladder made 
for him. He did not tell me the use of it, nor did I care what use 
he put it to. 

After the ladder was made what became of it 1 — It remained in 
my Compound. 

By whom was it taken away 1 — By defendant. 

When ? — At that night ; defendant carried it that night to plain- 
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tifiTs house, I suppose, as I saw it there afterv7ards in plaintiff's 
hands. 

From the time you left defendant at the corner of the wall to 

the time when you saw him in plaintiff's house, what time do you 

think elapsed 1—1 believe it must have been upwards of an hour. 

Did you by any means know when plaintiff went to the club 1 

— No. 

When you first saw defendant in the house where was he 1 — Ho 
was sitting in a chair. 

Was any violence offered to him ? — A man was holding him in 
the chair. 

Did you apprehend his life was in danger 1 — Not from those 
people, but if plaintiff came in. 

It has been in evidence that when you were seized you offered 
the jemadar money to release you 1 — Yes, I did, sir. Finding 
myself pressed I offered, amongst other expedients, three gold 
mohurs. 

Were you present in the room in your own house when defendant 
changed his clothes 1 — I was. 

Had defendant any money in his pocket ? — He had silver rupees. 
I did not see any gold mohurs. 

What quantity do you suppose there were 1 — About fifteen or 
twenty rupees. 

Is it very usual for gentlemen in general to carry money about 
thena in this country ?— I don't know that it is, sir. 
Do you, yourself, sir 1 — Very often. 
Have you any now, sir, about you ? — I have not, sir. 
Do you know Mrs. Grand ? — Very well, sir. 
Do you know about the time she came to the Settlement, after her 
marriage 1 — About a year or two ago. 

Do you know where she now is ? — I was told she is at 
Cliandernagore. 

Did you see her on your way down ? — I did not 
Does Mrs. Grand speak English 1 — Not generally, perhaps one 
word. 

Does defendant talk French ? — He does, sir, fluently. 
Witness visited at her house and saw her often at balls, &a, 
knew that for ten or twelve months back defendant took particular 
notice of her ; has known him hand her to table even when ladies 
were present whose husbands were of higher rank. 

In the month of November last, defendant gave a ball at which 
plaintiff and Mrs. Grand were present t — Yes, sir. 



d 
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You of course were present ; were there any ladies of higher 
rank than Mrs. Grand there "^-There were many. 

Do you recollect any particular marks of attention paid by 
defendant to Mrs. Grand 1 — He danced a country dance with her. 

Did he dance with any other ladies 1 — I don't recollect 

Did you not sit at either of the tables wliere defendant sat or 
where Mrs. Grand sat 1 — 1 do not believe I did. 

Did defendant get up during supper-time to go from her table? 
— I was engaged attending another lady and did not observe. 

Are you appointed to any place out of Calcutta 1 — I am appointed 
to Chandemagore. 

Soon after the transaction which is the cause of this action, search 
was made after you. Were you then at Chandemagore 1 — I was not 

Had defendant a knowledge of your absence from Chandcmar 
gore ] — He did not know it. 

When did you quit Calcutta after the transaction at plaintiff's 
house ? — I quitted Calcutta the last of December. 

Will you say what induced you to quit Calcutta 1 — My friends 
advised it 

Was defendant one of those friends ? — He was. 

Did defendant know the place where you were going 1 — He did. 

Where did you go 1 — I went to Purnea. 

At whose desire did you return 1 — At defendant's desire. 

In what manner did you receive the wish of defendant 1 — By a 
line from him. 

At what time did you receive the letter? — I received it about 
the 27th of last month. 

Previous to your departure had you any knowledge of this action 
being brought ? — I heard there was an action to be brought 

From whom had you this knowledge ? — I heard from defend- 
ant that it was to be brought 

£y the Chief Justice. — I hear you were a good deal about 
defendant Did you, sir, from your living with Mr. Francis, 
observe any particular attention paid by defendant to Mrs. Grand t 
— A very great partiality. 

Who gave directions to make the ladder 1 — I gave directions. 

You were apprehensive from defendant's going to Mrs. Grand's 
house ; do you not think that it would have been better avoided 
by not letting him shift at your house 1 — I could not prevent him. 

Why did you give the assistance for the ladder? — Mr. Francis 
requested me, and I could not refuse him any request that I did not 
think dishonourable. 
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When a person is going to the house of a man's wife in his 
absence, to see his wife at that hoar of the night, and yoa 
apprehend that if he (the husband) comes home, dangerous conse- 
quences would happen, do you think it honourable to give that 
person assistance t — I did not think it lending assistance ; it has 
been propagated in Calcutta that I have sent messages from defend- 
ant to Mrs. Grand. I now take this opportunity of declaring upon 
my oath that I never, directly or indirectly, carried any message, 
verbal or written, from defendant to Mrs. Grand or Mrs. Grand to 
defendant 

I shall Ask no more questions, as I see we shall not agree upon 
the point of honour, for I confined honour to morality. 

Simeon Drote examined, — Do you remember about the time when 

plaintiff was married did you hold any office there t — My name was 

made use of as one of the guardians. I was not preeent at the marriage. 

Do you know Mrs. Grand's age 1 — I really do not know. 

About what age was she when she came to the Settlement t— I 

have heard about sixteen, and from her appearance I supposed sa 

Witness further deposed to the marriage — knew them to be a 
happy couple^frequently saw Mrs. Grand at public places and at 
the Harmonic. 

By the Chief Justice : — Has plaintiff had any children f — No, not 
that I hear of. 

Robert Sandenon examined. — Has known the plaintiff and his 
wife since their marriage ; they lived in his house with him for 
ten months. 

You have then, sir, had occasion to observe how they lived 
together, whether in a happy state or otherwise! — As much as I 
ever knew a married couple, during the time they were in my 
house. They went to Chandemagore, and afterwards an event* 
happened in my family which prevented my visiting anybody. 

Are you acquainted with Mr. Grand's rank in lifet — I know he 
ia a Company's servant, and has an office in the Board of Trade. 

You have heard what has been given in evidence in this action. 
Have you since that seen Mr. Grand t — I have. 
In what condition was bet — As miserable as a man could be. 
Of what period of time are you now speaking f — Of the first 
time that I saw him after this cruel affair. 

Do you know what has occasioned their separation? — This 
affiur, which has been given in evidence. 

* U« r«f«rt to Om <Ualb of hk dMf ktar, Un, BatvcU. 
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You say you saw Mr. Grand after this transaction happened ; to 
what do you impute his miserable state ? — From the behaviour of 
Mr. Francis on this occasion. 

Cross-examined. — You say you apprehend Mr. Grand's miserable 
state to be owing to Mr. Francis'js behaviour to Mr. Grand's wife ; 
explain, do you mean any that passed under your own eye or his 
supposed behaviour 1 — From his supposed behaviour. 

Having gone through the sworn testimony of the eye-witnesses 
to this night's work, the readers, who wish to see a wonderful in- 
stance of woman's credulity, should turn to the account which 
Lady Francis has given as her version of the story ; much of it 
has been reproduced in the second volume of Francis's " Memoirs," 
to which we must refer the curious. For the benefit of those not 
within reach of the book, we may briefly mention a few of the cir- 
cumstances that they will be " surprised to hear," y'n,, that poor 
Mrs. Grand was married to "a dirty old sordid Frenchman," who 
treated her very badly, and who looked out for some means of 
paying off his heavy card losses. That Francis's sorrow for this 
ill-matched beauty melted into love, which was fanned into such 
passionate despair by the steady rejection of his overtures, that he 
fell into a fever, which lasted exactly six months. Pity now so 
moved the lady that she consented to one stolen interview. 
Where (like Antonio, it may be supposed, *' In the best language 
his true tongue could tell him, and all the broken sighs his sick 
heart lend him,") Francis was in vain pleading his suit, when he 
was rudely set upon by a band of armed " ruffians " (purposely 
placed ready by Grand, who had got wind of the intended meeting), 
who, having first cunningly got possession of the lover's sword (for- 
tunately for themselves), held him down in a chair, while the 
outraged husband called for a pistol to take the prisoner's life. 
Meantime the hapless lady, from the window of the room into 
which they had locked her, called out in fluent English, " For 
God's sake, come ! they are murdering him." The Dexis ex machina^ 
who obeyed this summons, was the faithful little Ducarel, who 
" very resolutely rushed into the house " and sword in hand fell 
upon " the gang." Francis, on seeing his friend, ** threw off those 
about him, who were glad to take refuge in flight, and the two 
adventurers made an orderly retreat." 

The admiring and devoted wife who left this pyramid of senti- 
mental fiction on record, professed to have got the materials from 
Francis himself. Truly there is a charity that believeth all things, 
and thinketh no evil. 
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Francis wts not much given to recording his defeats. Tet he 
did make a note of this one in his diary, viz., "March 6th: 
Judgment against me in the Supreme Court" 

Turning again to the notes of the industriously accurate Justice 
Hyde, we find what amount the judgment was for, yix. : — 

** In the 2nd Term, 1779, on Saturday, March 6th: Judgment 
was pronounced for the plaintiff. Damages fifty thousand ticca 
rupees.'' 

Then his Lordship adds, probably with some satisfaction, — ** 50,000 
sicca rupees are equal to five thousand one hundred and nine 
pounds, two shillings and eleven pence sterling, reckoning accord- 
ing to the weight and fineness of the silver." 

" Mr. Justice Chambers was of opinion, it was not proved the 
defendant had committed adultery ; and therefore there ought to be 
judgment for the defendant." 

Unfortunately, we are not able to give verbatim the judgment of 
the majority of the Court, as the volume in which Justice Hyde 
says that he has recorded this and the evidence and arguments is not 
now forthcoming ;* but a copy of the dissenting Judge's opinion is in 
existence, having been printed by Hicky, in his newspaper, two 
months after Frsncis left India, and apparently with the object of 
making light of the charge, as the damages are airily mentioned as 
a '' moderate sum," in comparison, we presume, with what might 
have been if Francis's persecutors had had their way, viz. : — 

" Sir Robert ChamberM*s opinion or protest in the cause of Orand 

versus Francis. 

" I am fully of opinion that the charge in the plaint is not 
proved : 

** 1st — Because it appears to me that there is no proof, either 
positive or circumstantial, that Mrs. Grand knew of, or previously 
consented to, his (Mr. Francis's) coming for any purpose, much le« 
for the purpose of adultery. 

"2nd. — ^Because there is no proof, either direct or founded on 
violent presumption, that they were actually together, much less 
was there any proof that they committed any crime together. 

" 3rd. — Because the evidence sppears to roe to fall short of what 



* Ib lb* abort memakr of Sir R. CbMBbvi bj bit wklow an txtrrnd froa bii 
wfll is tiT«B, from wbleb II a|»ptan tbal mom noio-booka (abr^oi IfPoIra fai 
Bvaabor) w«« baqnoalbod to him by bla BtoUmt Bydm. Tbaao oi^i lo 
Ula valuabU aad cwions infonaatloo, if atill In oilito&co. 
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is ordinarily considered as proof of any fact, and especially of any 
crime. 

" 4th. — Because it falls exceedingly short of what our Common 
Law considers as proof of adultery. 

"And lastly, because I have never read or heard of any action for 
crim. con., in which a verdict has been given for the plaintiff on 
such presumptions of guilt."* 

To this opinion Mr. Hicky subjoins the following nota bene : — 

" Sir Robert Chambers held the distinguished post of Vinerian Pro- 
fessor at Oxford, when he was appointed a Judge at the Supreme 
Court ; and Sir Ehjah Impey was Council {sic) on the side of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland and Lady Grosvenor in that 
memorable crim. con, affair. Hudibras observes : — 

** * What shall we say when Doctors disagree, 

And soundest Casuists doubt like you and me ? ' " 

He then adds, with glib confidence : — 

" In legislation, Heliogabalus, though a sad dog, instituted one 
very favourable and just law, which was the establishing a female 
jurisdiction to sit judgment upon all trials relative to the sex." 

In the face of the above very decided opinion of Justice Cham- 
bers, there seems ver}' little foundation for the story (repeated by 
Kaye), that lie weakly named thirty thousand rupees as a com- 
promise between tlic one hundred thousand said to be suggested by 
Hyde and tlie fifty thousand by Impey. 

Nor does there seem to be any foundation for the other time- 
honoured story (also repeated by Kaye) in connection with this 
judgment, viz., the alleged interruption of the Chief Justice, while 
he was delivering judgment, by Mr. Justice Hyde, with the eager 
suggestion or reminder of ''siccas, siccas, Brother Impey," with 
the view of making the damages as high at the awarded figure as 
possible. Mr. Merivale says that he could find no confirmation of 
the old joke ; it was probably invented to point the moral as to the 
reputed virtuous indignation of Hyde against all "gallantry in the 
chamber." The story seems to have been first promulgated in a 



• Sir James Stephen (" Nuncomar and Impey," VoL 2, p. 112), judging of 
course only from the evidence brought forward in the preceding account of tko 
trial, thinks Impey (acd Hyde) wrong ; and that the damages awarded wera 
exorbitant for a mere treppasa with intent to seduce. 
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book of ^Personal Recollections," bj John Nicholls, M.P., pub- 
lished in 1822. The author was in the House of Commons with 
Frands, and had known Impey and Hyde before they went to 
India. He mentions the Francis-Grand episode, givins sudi an in- 
accurate account of it that it is clear he is merely retauing hearsa) 
gossip ; for instance, he speaks of Mrs, Le Grand being admired for 
her beauty, for the sweetness of her temper, and for her fsscinsting 
accomplishments ; and of Mr. Francis descending from the lady's 
apartment *' by a rope ladder after an alarm had been misod,*' &c., 
&c. The evidence derived from such a source is very questionable ; 
but the story is not supportable from any point of view. Without 
attaching too much importance to the improbability of a I^li8ne 
Judge on such an occasion addressing the Chief Justice as ** Brother/* 
instead of " My Lord," we have but to see that the damages were 
laid in the plaint in siccas, and were presumably as a matter of 
course, awarded in the same coin.* 

Francis was also mulcted in the plaintiff's costs of the suit 
amounting to sicca rupees 947-8. 

Mr. Grand omits to say in his Narrative that, having s(»curccl 
Francis's rupees,t he next proceeded to settle accounts with Shoe, 
whose friendly offices " to save his nohU patron " on two occasions 
Mr. Grand was evidently not disposed either to forget or forgive. 

The law was the weapon which he again had recourse to. To 



* Indeed, it would seem that even tboogb "sIocm" wtre not ifMciflfd \n 
the plaint, the judgmunt wonld have contcmpUtod them In the word "rufMeti'' 
This would Appear to be the inference from the following om« reported io 
Hide's own notes, tIs. : — ** An action for aMaolt and i»pritoDneat Aa 
aasault was proved, but no rtrj great injury ; tberefoft tM Court thoagbl 
three hundred rupees sufficient damages. 

" In the plaint the damages were alleged * eighty thonsaad rupees ' ** (how 
onconsdonable litigants seem to have been in appraising their damages to the 
last century), " without saying what sort of rupees. ^i^P*/ *<^« ^f ^^' ^ ^ 
wholly uncertain as to have no Deaaing at all because it Is mi^ said ctineat, 
Aicot, sonant, ticca or some other partiedar sort of ropeee^ then d ef eadaa l 
may take advantage of it in arrsst of judgment Hyde : I laeHfie to thtok 
' mpeee * named without any distiaetloD moat meao slcoar opees, beoaqse these 
are the proper coin of this country. I p r o p o e ed to lei the Advssale for the 
plalnttif chooee what kind of mpeee we sh<mld same for the damages^ as he 
judged would be best for hie client if a motioB fa airnt of judgMeat sh^nOd he 
made, and Impey aessB ti d to It The Advocate oassed stoea nipese, md 
we gave jodgmcst ac c u r dia gly/' 

t FiM with the other pmrs Is thk soft is oae duly wllaeseedaadilgaedhf 
Grand ia which he acfcacwledges hissed to be ** fnllf mMtA&d, #K«ie»ted md 
peid." 

II 
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sec what the nature of the action was, we must for the last time 
rely on the quaint fidelity of Justice Hyde's note: — 

''3rd Term. 

Thursday, June 24th, 1779. 

Present : 
Sir E. Impey, Mr. Justice Chambers, and Mr. Jl'stice Hyde. 
[Hyde came first ; Impey second ; the Court sat at 9-45 ; 
Chambers came about 10-15.] 

G. F, Grand versus George Shee. 

"An action of trespass, for breaking and entering the house of 
the plaintiff on the eighth day of December, 1778. The plaint states 
first breaking and entering the house." 

Mr. Grand did not make much by this, as the verdict was "one 
rupee damages and one rupee costs." 

In Francis's diary there is the briefest allusion to this wind-up 
of the legal proceedings arising out of his evil-doing, and, with the 
proverbial feeling of the transgressor to the man he has injured, he 
adds this comment : " A la tin ce sc^l^rat est ^cras6." 

This may be the most fitting opportunity for briefly endeav- 
ouring to trace the personal feelings of Francis towards the 
Judges who tried this case, with the object of seeing what ground 
there may be for the charge that he afterwards allowed influences, 
presumably arising out of the verdict, to actuate not only his private, 
but his public conduct in regard to those men. 

As regards Chambers, the defendant in the late suit would have 
been less than human, if he had not ever afterwards thought of him 
as a '* wise and upriglit Judge, an excellent young man." 

Without in the smallest degree insinuating that Chambers's 
dissent from the verdict was influenced by considerations indepen- 
dent of those springing from an honest weighing of the evidence, 
it may be pointed out that long before (as well as after) the trial, 
he and Francis were the closest official allies, if indeed not some- 
thing more. 

So far back as November, 1777, we find Francis noting as 
follows in his Journal : " Show Chambers my recommendation of 
him to Lord North. He pledges himself to me in return." 

A nionth later, when the overtures for a coalition between 
Hastings and P'rancis immediately on the arrival of Wheler fail, 
owing to the latter's Hat refusal to the plan of accommodation pro- 
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po6ed tliToagh Elliot, he puts an N. R ia his diary : *' Justiee 
Chambers entirely approves my resolution." On another occasion, 
when, daring a private visit to Hastings, the latter "professes the 
warmest resentment against the supreme courts" Francis communi- 
cates this to Chambers. 

In the November following the trial he chronicles that he stands 
godfather to Chambers's son. 

Frmcis has been described as a good hater, but he could also be 
a good friend, ever active and aggressive in behalf of his friend- 
ship as well as of his enmity. This is abundantly shown in his 
letters to India after his return to England, where his intrigues to 
supplant Impey by Chambers were incessant ; and the inference 
from those letters is irresistible, that Francis's action in this respect 
was dictated by no public spirit, but by a desire to gratify private 
feelings. He had been barely at home a month, when in a letter to 
Sir John Day he says, " Nuudcomar is returned, and like Caesar's ghost 
with Ate by his side, is now raginj:^ for revenge." A month later when 
writing for the second time to Chambers (whom henceforth he 
habitually addresses as " dear friend ") he encourages him thus : — 

" Notwithstanding anything Impey may tell you to the contrary, 
be assured from me that, except Mr. Dunning, the Supreme Court 
have not a friend or approver even in Westminster Hall. The Chan- 
cellor will either give up or certainly not defend Impey. He ia a 
condemned man. There is no power that either can or ia inclined to 
aave him from public disgrace at the best. The friends of Hastings have 
tried every artifice to make it be believed that you were implicated by 
accepting a post of profit in the Police ; but I have cleared you com- 
pletely up to the end of last year, and it stands rather better than if 

you had (<tc, had not?) been so charged.* With respect 

to your interests you may rest assured that I will be alert in my atten- 
tion to them. But you must be aiding and assisting them yourself. 
Hyde is despised in the same way in which Impey is execrated. Tou 
must stand clear and wide of both." 

Again, soon after Impey's return to England, Francis writes to 
Sir K. Chambers, after reminding him that ** 1 have always con- 



* Mr. Impey, in the Memoir of his father, tmys that toon after the recall of 
Sir Elijah had been carried, notice of motion was giren in the House of Com- 
moDs for a censure on Sir R Cbambert for haviog aooepted the office of 
Company's Chief Jottioe at Chintorab, hot that it was postponed and dropped 
fi aally, owing to the interposition of Francis with his frimd Q<meral Smith whw 
bad given the notice, and who was also chairman of the Committees of tha 
House. 

B 2 
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Med in jour friendship." " As soon as Mr. Hastings is disposed 
of one way or anotlier, I have reason to believe that the impeach- 
ment of the other (Impey) will be attempted, and with some better 
prospect of success." he then gloatingly adds : " To the best of my 
judgment he will be hard run, and I hear he is very uneasy about 
it ... Let the event of the prosecution be ever so 
favourable to him, a minute and public inquiry into all his conduct 
cannot but be very afflicting to him." 

To his fidus Achates, Shee, he writes about the same time (Deccmj 
ber, 1786) in a similar strain : 

" The prosecution of your friend, Mr. Hastings, will be revival 
with a renewal of vigour as soon as Parliament meets. He has had 
a pleasant summer of it. 

"An attempt will also be made to impeach Sir Elijah Impey, in 
whose fate I know you are interested." 

And lastly, when Sir Robert Chambers is at length confirmed as 
Chief Justice "* Francis writes out to congratulate him on an advance- 
ment : "So long and so dearly earned, and so well-deserved ; " and 
after thanking God that he has got it, he finally assures him : " I 
look back to old times, and remember old friends with a tender, 
affectionate interest, considering them as objects in which I have 
long had a property." 

After this digression we go back to the sequence of events. 

That the nocturnal expedition at whose finale so many members 
of society assisted, soon became public property — goes without 
saying ; and that it made a great noise in Calcutta may be gathered 
from these two entries in Francis's Journal : 

** December 12tb, 1778. — Handsome behaviour of Wheler 
figainst the clamours of this cursed place." 

" Decemhe}* 13th. — H. and B. (Hastings and Barwell) mean 
enough to send that business home to the Court of Directors." 

Francis in his private letters, too, at this time expresses his 
annoyance at the Governor -General's frequently bringing the 
scandal before the Council ; he felt, and probably with some reason 



* Though Impey arrived in Enfiland in June, 1784, no motion about com- 
plainiog of his conduct was made in the Comouons tiU Dec, 1787. 

In the previous month he resigned his office which (with its salary ?) beheld 
for four years after leaving India. Chambers was not gazetted Chief Jostice 
in his place till 22nd Jan., 1791, and sworn in on 3rd Sept in the same year. The 
CcdcuUa Chronicle says that a salute was fired from the rampartt of Fort 
William on the occasion. 
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that this sudden censoriousness came badly from the husband of 
Mrs. Imhoffand from the '* gallant" of her fellow voyager, Sarah 
Bonner, who had himself shocked even Calcutta in quite recent 
memory. As usual he took care that Lord North should get early 
intimation of the affair from himself. Hicky, ever on the alert to 
vilify Hastings, and indirectly palliate the conduct of Francis, has 
the following '* anecdote " with reference to the above in his Oazette 
for 1781 : 

" An intimate friend of Mr. B — w-ll*s expressing to him one day 

his surprise that he should second Mr. H in that extraordinary 

and illiberal censure which appeared on the proceedings of the C — t 

on the conduct of Mr. F s respecting Mrs. G , replied with 

great ironical humour : ' By G-d I did not wish it, but I could not 

help it. I envy F beyond measure, but I must go along with 

H in these matters.' The latter part of the confession may be 

of some little apology for Mr. B on the score of necessity, but 

what possible excuse can be found for his colleague in offering so 
warmly to censure a vice which his whole life had uniformly 
passed in the practice of, imless, indeed, we suppose it to be the 
second act of his penitence, as we may reckon the first the honour- 
able alliance he had previously entered into. 

" When this gentleman* was proposed some years ago in Leaden- 
hall Street to be sent out high in his office, his abilities, among 
other qualifications, were mentioned. 'Abilities,' replied Lord 
Clive, with a mixture of contempt and indignation, — ' I knew him 
some time iu India, and never heard of any abilities he possessed, 
except for seducing the wives of his friends.' " 

It was not apparently for about three months after the trial that 
Mrs. Grjand consented to pass into the ''protection "of Francis. 
It is not improbable that he went to Chandemagore to seek her, 
and that the following entries point to the renewal of their inti- 
macy, with its result : 



* It is not very clear to which gentleman Hickj witbee to refer to hero. I'm 
inclined to think to Barwell ; though it Ss quite poanble that the anecdote com- 
poeer maj not have known that Clive was not in the habit of ezpreming 
himtelf disparagingly of Haitingt' abilities. It was Clive who got Hastings 
eent in Council to Madias ; and when Hastings was promoted to Govenor of 
Bengal, Clive wrote to him, ** I am convinced that you have not only aUlitiee 
but personal resolution, Ax.** . " I am snre that you are not wanting in abillUss." 
— The notoriety of Biurwell's infatuation about the enchantress who posed 
as a married woman, though not really so, may have reached Olive. (See 
Appendix.) 
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'^June 2Uhy 1779. — At Chandernagore : ut vidi, uiperii. 
"June 27th, 1779. — At Chandernagore: curious explanation 
with La Merlifere, d ce qui me pardit on ne demands pas mieux, 

Francis seems to have deferred to respect for appearances so far 
as not to have received the lady into his house in Calcutta. In this 
he acted in accordance with a rule he laid down on first arriving in 
India. Among his papers his biographer found the following, 
entitled " Hints for my own conduct." It contains seventeen 
sagacious maxims which he proposed to act up to. The twelfth of 
these begins " If certain connections should be formed, to keep at a 
distance." The two words underlined by Francis most probably 
refer to a possible entanglement such as we find him walking into 
now. It is interesting too to note that his action now is consistent 
not only with the above maxims, but with the particular in the code 
of ethics, the violation of which he had some years before 
denounced as especially disgraceful. 

When Francis, as Junius and Philo-Junius, is scathing the Duke 
of Grafton, he writes (referring to the notoriety of the Prime 
Minister's liaison with Miss Nancy Parsons), "But if vice itself 
could be excused, there is yet a certain display of it, a certain 
outrage to decency and violation of public decorum, which, for the 
benefit of society, should never be forgiven. It is not that he kept 
a mistress at home, but that he constantly attended her abroad. It 
is not the private indulgence, but the public insult of which I 
complain. The name of Miss Parsons would hardly have been 
known if the First Lord of the Treasury had not led her in triumph 
through the Opera House, even in the presence of the Queen." In 
another letter to the same personage he says, " For the sake of 
your mistress the lover shaU be spared. I will not lead her into 
public as you have done. . . Her sex, which alone made her 
amiable in your eyes, makes her respectable in mine." 

There is little doubt that Francis established Mrs. Grand at 
Hooghly, and his Journal shows that he made frequent trips there 
during the last half of the year 1779, while his thoughts were much 
occupied on matters amatory, viz, : 

" September 9th. — Go up to Hughley, where I propose to stay till we 
hear decisively from England. If it be possible to avoid it, I will 
never meet these villains in Council again." 

" September 17th. — .' Cara PhUlifU, rendi mi il cor, 

**Se/jtember 29th. — Qua spiravii amores." 

" October 12th, — In the evening returned to Hughely." 
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" October IWA.— At Hughely.*' 

*' October ITthj Sunday. — Ditto : Bidet hoc, inquamy Venus ipsa, rident 
eimplices nymphcB" 

** November 2nd. — At Hughely, where I propose to stay as long as I 
can, and visit Calcutta as seldom as I can. Last night an invitation 
was sent to me from Mr. and Mrs. Hastings to dine with them to- 
morrow. Considering the terms on which we parted yesterday, and 
that I never received snch an invitation before, it is an odd unaccount- 
able circumstance, and subject to infinite speculation." 

''November eth.— At Hi^hely." 

''November 7th, — Go to Council in the evening." 

''November Sth. — Council. Return at night to Hughely." 

"November Ibifk — Return at night to Hughely. Quoquo vestigia 
tendit. eomvonit fwrtim subseouiturque decor.*' 

"Nopemoer 20th. — Hughely. rulchrior midtOy juvenumque prodis 
publica cura." 

" November 21st. — ^Ditto, all these days at Hughely, busily employed 
in writing letters home. Return at night to Csacutta." 

" November 24'A. — Return at night to Hughely ; ferus et Cupido 
semper ardentes acuens sagittas." 

This is the last entry in his Journal that refers to the Hooghly 
attraction ; there is no further allusion to Mrs. Grand (at least in 
the extracts which his biographer gives from his Indian diary), 
unless the asterisks in the following stand for her name. 

" February 17th, 1780. — This day Mr. Barwell sends to desire leave 
to pay his respects to ♦ * ♦ * ; offers of a passage to England, &c."* 

Barwell sailed from Calcutta in the SwaUow on March 3rd, 1 78Q, 
having two days previously gone to Francis's house, as the diary 
records, " to take leave with a fine palavering speech." 



* The whole entry of February 17th shows that the writer was at the time 
in Calcutta. Could Barwell's proposed visit refer to the house in Calcutta ? 
If so the lady (oonjecturallj) veiled by the asterisks may have after all come 
there, and this may account for no further record of visitf to Huffhely. In 
Hicky't 0<uetU, in January, 1780, is advertised ^'an elegant modem built- 
house at Hughely, lately inhabited by Major Baggs." So that cousin Baggs 
was domicilM at Hooghly in 1779, while Francis was so frequently there to 
And fro, and may have contributed to the sociability of the hitter's menage, 
and officiated as Cerberus over the shrine, during the oooncillor's reluctant 
abeences at Calcutta. The world perhi^ could not have sfforded a more 
efficient one. Msjor Baggs wm ordered out of India by the Court of Directors, 
And started on January Srd, 1780— then Francis may haVe brought his unpro- 
tected friend to Calcutta— all this of course is wilj speculation. 



d 
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If the entry of the 1 7th refers to a proposal of Harwell's that 
Mrs. Grand should be a passenger in the Swallow under his aus- 
pices, Francis, holding the ideas of Barw'ell which he did, regarded 
it probably with as much composure as he would a proposal to pen 
a wolf and a lamb into the same fold. In any case, the presump- 
tion is strong that Mrs. Grand did not leave India for several 
months later ; there can be little doubt I think that the following 
paragraph from Hicky's Bengal Gazette, December 2nd, 1780, refers 
to her : " Samuel Tolfrey, Esq." (whose name we have seen as that 
of one of Fmncis's attorneys in the trial) " has embarked for Europe 
with a fortune of three lakhs of rupees : he intends proceeding from 
Celon {sic) or Coringa in the Dutch ship that carries home Mrs. 

G d."* 

Now Francis himself, according to a letter of Warren Hastings, 
left India on December 3rd, 1780, having first *' engaged a passage 
in a Dutch ship, which he has left for one in the Fox" and this is 
explained by the very last entry in the Indian diary so often alluded 
to : *' 1th November. — Discover at last that it is impossible to go in 
the Dutch ship, so resolve. to take my passage in the Fox^f Captain 
Blackburn." 

The probability is against there being two Dutch passenger ships 
starting from Calcutta or from Chinsurah in those times within a 
few days of each other, the likelihood being that the ship alluded 
to in Hicky, and that in which Francis had first engaged a passage, 
were the same ; if so, Francis at first clearly contemplated accom- 
panying Mrs. Grand on her voyage to Europe. 

I have thought it worth while to attempt to clear up this point. 



• I have reUined the letters which I conjecture stAod for Grand, that 

G <\ ; but Mr. Beveridge frhows that the tntry in Hicky is printed thnr. 

Mm. ' G d — .,' as though a word of two fvllables were meant Soch m 

symbol mi^'ht stand for Gordon or any similar name. A careful search since 
through Hicky. who luxuriated in initials, shows that this would be the solitary 
instance of a dyssyllabic name being so indicated. He occasionally gave the 
middle and final letters, as well as the initial {e.g.) C — t — I (Cotterell), 

often the first and last {en.). Miss S r (Sadlier) ; sometimes utdj 

the first letter. Miss 0. ( Chantry) ; but he never indicated a proper name 
of two syllables by the first and middle letter omitting the^ final. I be- 
lieve, therefore, the short stroke and the full stop after the " d *' to be as in- 
stance of what is frequent in Hicky, a typographical error. But I confess 
that the inference which I draw from the symbol is much weakened by what 
Mr. Btveridge points out [nee his *' Nanda Kumar," p. 147, note). 

+ According' to the Sfuppin'j Intrilvjence of the month, Francis's fellow-pss- 
seng*"!^ in the Pox were Mr. Hsrwood, Mr. Tilman {sic), Mr. and Mrs. 
and Mrs. Kvina 
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as some writers have more than hinted, that even in India Francis 
was not the only " protector " into whose hands Mrs. Grand fell 
— a surmise for which there does not seem to he the least founda- 
tion. 

Lord Mahon for instance in his History (VoL VII.) goes so far as 
to name the other gentleman with whom Mrs. Grand was said to 
have " returned to Europe as the companion " when ** forsaken " 
by Francis, viz., a Mr. William Macintosh. He refers to an un- 
published biography of Mr. Charles Macintosh (a quotation only 
from which he had seen in the Quarterlfj Review^ Vol. 84) as his 
authority. M. Pichot, who probably only follows Lord Mahon, 
says while noticing the "Memoirs of Francis," "Aussi Francis, con- 
damine voulut-il en avoir pour son argent, et il v6cut pendant une 
ann^e avec Mme. Grand jusqu ik ce qu'elle se laissa cnlever par un 
autre proctecteur qui Temmena en Europe." 

The biography alluded to by Lord Mahon is a very inconsider- 
able brochure by the son of the Macintosh who invented the water- 
proof preparation which bears his name. An appendix of a few 
pages professes to give some account of ^he writer's uncle, William 
Macintosh, which is rather rambling, and certainly does not savour 
of authenticity — indeed a good deal of it is simple rubbish. The 
foundation of the story in the Quarterly Review which Lord Mahon 
thought worth referring to, is probably this sentence: "What 
gives some additional colour to the probability of such having been 
the case, is the circumstance of the intimacy which at one time 
subsisted between ^Ir. William Macintosh and Madame Grand, 
afterwards Princess Talleyrand This lady was a native of Scotland, 
had been the widow of a British officer, and married as her second 
husband a French gentleman, who afterwards obtained a divorce 
from her in India ; the defendant in the action being the celebrated 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Philip) Francis. Madame Grand returned with 
Mr. William Macintosh to Europe in 1781." 

This William Macintosh was the author of a very trumpery book 
of travels in Europe, Asia, etc., published in 1782. He was for a 
few months in India in 1779. He left Calcutta in the Ganges on 
February 6th, 1780, and joined the convoy which left Madras in 
the April following. 

As said before there is strong presumption that Mrs. Grand was 
still with Francis on February Hth. There is abundant internal 
evidence in the travels (which are written in the form of letters to 
friends describing the progress of his journey) which convinces me 
that Madame Grand was not a fellow passenger in the ship with 
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Macintosh, nor one of the two ladies (with their four children) 
whom he eventually landed with and took care of in Ireland, in 
January, 1781. To justify my conviction on this point, which is 
supported by certain facts in ** Price's Observations " on Macintosh's 
travels, would take up more time than could reasonably be given 
to it here,* 



PART II. 

The story having thus taken Mrs. Grand out of India, we had 
now better return to the Narrative, to get a general idea of Mr. 
Grand's after-doings as a Bengal civilian in the last quarter of the 
Eighteenth Century. Immediately after the trial, viz.^ in April, 
1779, his "health being sensibly affected," he ** was advised by 
those friends who deeply felt for him, to change the air ;'* and a 
berth was secured for him in Patna, by an exchange of appoint- 
ments with Mr. J. H. Taylor, Head Commercial Assistant to the 
Factory there. 

In 1781 he appears to have been in Benares during Hastings' 
visit there, and to have joined in the night escape to Chunar 
after the tumult, as he gives the names of several of those who 
comprised Hastings' suite on the night of 21st August. 

The following extract seems to show that Francis's sicca rupees 
went eventually towards founding an enterprise in Tirhoot, which 
has since grown into a magnificent '* industry." 

''In 1782 I was transferred by Mr. Hastings from Head Asnstant 
to a commercial factory (in which the duty consisted of prizing (nc) 
cloths, seeing saltpetre weighed and loaded, attending to tne accounts, 
&c.) to the government of two considerable provinces, involving the 
settlement and collection of revenues and maintenance of justice ; the 
provinces were Tirhoot and Hajeepoore. 

* Mr. Beveridge conjectares that Madaoae Grand went home in the Oerti^ 
becanae on March 17th, 1780, Francis puts in his diaiy, "Despatch the Oere$,** 
This ship joined at the Gape the convoyed fleet, amongst which was Macin- 
tosh's ship the Ganges. But a search through fficky'i Onzette shows us who 
the Galcutta passengers were who sailed in the Ceret, Gaptain Snow, on March 
18th, 1780— viz., " Mrs. Ireland, who lately arrived in the TaUboi, the lovdir 
Miss Webb, for the recovery of her health, and Gommodore J. Richardsoo. 
Surely when the departure of loveliness was chronicled with such prednon 
Mr. Hicky would not have omitted Mrs. Grand. 
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** I took possession of a country yielding a revenue of above seven 
laaoks of rupeesy but which had suffered from the depredation com- 
mitted by those who were compelled to abandon the charge to me, and 
had besides been in revolt owing to the intrigues of the Rajah of 
BenareSy Cheyt Sing, whose baneful infiuenoe luul spread so far, and 
would have spread further, had he not been (decked in time by Mr. 
Hastings' wise and spirited measures. 

*' I recovered a larse balance due from the farmers to Qovemment, 
quieted and appeased without bloodshed every disturbance, brought 
back the disobedient to a just sense of their errors, augmented the 
revenue, introduced the manufacttiring of indigo after we European 
tnannerf * encouraged the establishment of indigo works and planta- 
tions, erected three at my own expense, and thus possessed at that 
moment a fortune of £15,000 sterling, looked forward to a propor- 
tionate augmentation by continuing in my station and extencung my 
manufactories, which, with my houses, lands, furniture, tent equipage, 
horses, boats, stood then upon a valuation of £10,000 more." 

In the Bengal Gazette^ Feb., 1782, Hicky records his transfer 

of Grand to Tirhoot in his usual delicate style. "Mr. G. , who 

has lately been much employed in reading and digesting Milton on 
divorce, will, we hear, in a few days, be appointed collector of 
Turott (sic) in the Bahar province." 

While Grand was holding this Tirhoot appointment he wrote a 
letter to the Chief Justice which is in original amongst the Impey 
MSS. It shows that the writer was not only quarrelsome and 
factious, but a sneaking sort of man also. His object was to 
bespeak the Chief Justice's influence while forwarding the 
following copy of a Government letter which seemed to give 
him much dissatisfaction. He signs his rather grovelling letter to 
Impey, '* your obliged and most devoted ^end and servant." 

" The Honble. the Governor-General and Council having passed a 
dedsion on the charges preferred by you against the Judge of the Adaw- 
lut at Derbungah, have directed us to inform you that the charges appear 
to be groimded entirely on the misrepresentation of your servants, 
and desire you will be more cautious in future. They have also 
expressed their satisfaction at the conduct of the judge throughout 
the whole matter laid before them.'' " 8th May, 1783." 

* The pansge I have itAlidacd is confirmed by some remarks made In a 
suit in Equity in 1794 about an indigo concern in which Grand was defendant 
The OalaUta Chronicle in reporting his legal prooeedings sayi, " Mr. Grand, by 
very extenilTe worka having laid Uie foundation of that valuable manufaotore 
in Behar." Blr. John Priniep is generally believed to have Introduoed ii 
making into BengaL 
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Lord Comwallis arrived in September, 1786, and Mr. Grand 
went to Calcutta to pay his respects to his new chief, and to make 
reports and suggestions, "as," he unaffectedly observes, " one of the 
ablest revenue servants and one of the most intelligent r^^iding 
the customs and usages prevailing in the provinces of Behar." * 

A measure soon followed, which seems to have taken Mr. Grand 
quite hy surprise, and to have been inexplicable to him, though to 
us, perhaps, the reason is plain enough, seeing that it was ordered 
by the Govenor-General who first established purity and justice as 
the pillars of our rule in India, and who put a stop to the unsalutary 
combination of executive authority with commercial pursuits. 

He thus pathetically refers to the hard fate that overtook him: — 

'^ On the 26tli August, 1787, I was in full possession of my appoint- 
meot, and my fortune was in that progressive state as described in 
1785. I was in the enjoyment of every comfort, elegance, and luxury 
of life. I was beloved and respected by those living with me ; my 
assistants, Messrs. David van der Heyden (since M.F. for Westloe), 
Mr. Henry Colebrooke (since Member, Supreme Council), together wil£ 
Mr. Steel, my surgeon, and Mr. Purvis, my private secretary (since 
retired to England with a considerable fortune derived from the indigo 
manufactories) t ; and I will say, because I challenge the contrary to be 
proved, almost venerated by the natives of every description under 



* My friend Mr. H. J. S. Cotton of the Bengal Ci^il Service showed me 
once a number of letten written by Grand from Tirhoot about revenue 
matters, between 1783 and 1787, which were thought worthy of repablication 
by Sir George Campbell in a Tolame relating to certain periods of famine 
in India. 

t Even accepting Mr. Grand'i own account of himself, we can fancy what 
a short shrift such a district official, thus complacently serving two noasters, 
had to expect at the hands of the writer of the foUowing noblo letter : — 

<To Esqr. 

Sir, — My personal esteem for you and my sincere regard for my 
friend the Duke of Grafton, made me feel the deepest concern at being under 

the necessity of removing your son from his coUectorship of— From his 

general good character and from other circumstances I do not attribute hii 
behaviour to corrupt motives ; yet his official misconduct was of such a nature 
that I could not save him without marking a partiality which must have 
destroyed all respect for my Government. But although unfortunately mine it 
the duty of the rigid judge, an afiFectionate father has another part to act. It is for 
you to believe your son innocent of all moral wrong ; and when you lament that 
the error into which he has fallen must materially affect his fertune, do not 
aggravate the calamity, which, God knows, is severe enough, by the addition ol 
your unkindness. 

I am, &c, ftcL, 

CORHWALLIB. 
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mjffoyemment, whose tears on hearing of my removal accompanied 
me from the place of my residence to the bank of the Ganges, where 
the limits of the district ceased — a distance of twenty-five miles. On 
the 27th August, 1787, by one stroke of his Lordship'spen, was Mr. 
Bobert Bathorst nominated Collector of Tirhoot and fiajeepore, and 
thus every hope and fair-built prospect existing on the preceding day 
completely blasted. Thus the blow was struck, and from that cukte I 
fell perhaps never more to rise. View the portrait aud feel ! ! ! " 

In 1788, without solicitation on his part, he was appointed 
Judge and Magistrate of Patna, an office which he describes " as a 
gold chain honourable but burthensome and totally bereft of 
every emolument." Ho was shortly afterwards directed to give 
up and dispose of his indigo concerns in Tirhoot ; against this he 
remonstrated, and finally proving contumacious, and charges as to 
his conduct as Judge of Patna having been laid, he seems to have 
been removed from the Service. 

He did not however leave India then, but remained there a few 
years longer, trying apparently to get reinstated. His name turns 
up occasionally in old Calcutta newspapers. Thus in December, 
1793, he is found serving on the Grand Jury. In June, 1794, he 
is thel officer employed to dispatch the Mail Packet for Europe 
from Diamond Harbour. In November of the same year he is one 
of the commissioners for a scheme of a general lottery. Finally he 
sailed for Europe in Feby., 1799, in a vessel carrying neutral 
colours. He changed into a small brig at the Cape, where he 
stayed for a short time, and eventually got to Dover in March, 1800. 

Amongst his fellow passengers were Captains Richardson and 
Williams, and Leiut. Eaban of the Bengal Infantry, and a Mahom- 
edan of distinction, Mirza Aboo Taleb Khan. This last named 
gentleman afterwards wrote an account of his travels,* and in this 
we get a personal glance at the husband of Mrs. Grand, viz. : — 

** A Mr. Grand was in the next cabin, a very passionate and 
delicate gentleman.'' In May a terrible storm overtook them. . 
. . . *' During this scene Mr. Grand, who was of an enormous 
size, and whose cabin was separated from mine only by a canvas 

* I Am indebted to Mr. Jamea Huttoo, formerly conaected with the Indian 
Presi, for an iDtroduction to this cnriouB book, which ii ammring for its views of 
English Society, where the author wm taken in hand by the Mn. hto Hunter 
of Uioee dayi, and called " The Persian Prince '* (of oonne). The vojage to 
the Cape was a fearful experience. They were first of all detained over three 
weeks at Kedgeree, in the river, in a stifliDg hadly found ship, through fear of 
the celebrated French frigate La Forte, which wa« playing havoc at the 
Sandheads. Finally to their heartfelt joy they saw her towed up the river by 
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partition, fell with all his might upon my breast and hurt me 
excessively ; what rendered this circumstance more provoking w^s 
that if by any accident the smallest noise was made in my apartment 
he would call out with all that overbearing insolence which character- 
izes the vulgar part of the English in ^eir conduct to Orientals, 
* What are you about ? You won't let me get a wink of sleep,* and 
such other rude expressions." 

From the Court of Directors too he failed to get the redress 
which he had so calculated on that he had accepted pecuniary 
advances from friends, to reimburse whom he was obliged to sell all 
that he had, and to transfer his annuity for their benefit. As I 
shall have occasion later on to refer to the agency by which Mr. 
Grand was extricated from his difficulties, I had better give verba- 
tim what he has chosen to tell us on this subject himself : 

^* After suffering privations and hardships which fell heavy at my 
time of life, J was relieved by the generosity of a friend, who had a 
lively remembrance of attachment, and obligation for the conduct 
which I had observed during prosperity. With what was left me out 
of this sum, being two-fifths of its amoimt, I departed for the Gonti* 
nent, my tried friends in England approving of the same, and repeating 
their assurance they would not be unmindful to bring forward my 
claims and a reconsideration of my case, when they saw a proper 
opportunity to exert themselves in behalf of their injured friend. 

'^ By this same liberal friend was I offered a handsome pension to 
live at ease and to enjoy for the remainder of my days where the local 
(sic) was most agreeable ; and even I was enjoined by the wannest 
friends of my youth and career in life, through whom this bounty was 
tendered, viz.. Sir Elijah Impey and Mr. Wombwell, to accept of it, 
and quit the paths of ambition and the future trouble which might 
again arise and befall ine from public situations. 

*'I rejected this munificence intended, not from pride, but from a 
consideration I had other ties which demanded I should not sink into 
perfect repose whilst active faculties permitted (me) to discharge with 
credit stations to which I might be elevated. With these sentiments I 
assented readily to the proposition subsequently made to me from the 
Batavian Government to repair to the Cape of Good Hope in a hig^ 
station, with the promise of a higher, and the eventual assurance of 



her English captnrer La SibyUe, who bad lost twenty-five men and her 
gallant captain (Cook). The Frenchman, he says, was dismasted, and had two 
hundred killed and wounded. Fifteen small sloops were sent down from 
Calcutta for the conveyance there of the French prisoners. Aboo Taleb Elian's 
book is worth reading, if only for the glance it gives at what poor Anglo- 
Indians had to encounter who went down to the sea in ships searching for 
health, even in this century. 
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those friendfl to whose interest in my behalf I felt sinoerelj grateful, 
that both rank and fortune were once more within my reaoh, and that 
nothing would be spared to throw me into the state during my sojourn- 
ment abroad of the truly pleasing one — ctium cum digniiaU ; with 
these prospects and the fullest reBanoe of performance did I embark 
vested with my new honours after the treaty of Amicus in a time of 
profound peace, and with the strongest hope of its continuanee, for 
my destination. The unfortunate war whicli soon burst out after rov 
arrival, has deprived me of those advantages to which I looked with 
fond delight, not so much for what concerned me personally, but fo . 
the gratification of others, and which, from the honesty of those on 
whose promises I implicitly trusted, I am persuaded I should other- 
wise have reaped. Accustomed to vicissitudes, nay seemingly bom to 
experience such, I behold this last with philosophic contemplation, 
JUcH non frangt,** 

The occupation of the Batavian Republic having gone (on tho 
Cape becoming a British Colony*), Mr. Grand was appointed by 
the new Commander, Leiutenant-General Sir David Baird, to bo 
'^ Inspector of H.M.'s Woods and Lands; " but he seems soon to 
have lost this employment also, and tlien probably subsided into 
private life. The only other reference to him personally that I 
have seen is in Sir James Mackintosh's Memoirs, who, on his way 
home from Bombay (his ship having put in at the Cape), records in 
his diary : " IQth January , 1812. — At the African Club, where I 
went to read Newspapei-s and Reviews, I met Mr. Grandt (#ic), the 
first husband of Madame Talleyrand ; he is rather a gentleman-like 
old man, a native of Lausanne, sent here, with an office daring the 
peace." 

It is much to be regretted that there is a wide gap in the 
history of Mrs. Grand, for the filling up of which no materials of 
any authentic value seem yet to have come to light 

(Jne would like to know how sixteen years in the rery bloom of 
this beautiful woman's life were passed, and would like to believe 
that her lot was not " to be false unto many as faithlesa to oiie,^ 
which experience pronounces to be too frequently the fate of those 
with similar antecedents. 

We certainly have what Lady Francis says on these points, and 
she professed to have open to her a source of information wbteh 
probably could be most valuable ; but unfortunately what this 
lady committed to paper concerning the Grand ailklr Uims out to 
be such a eompound of superficial truth and solid error, in those 
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particulars which can be submitted to proof, that we are bonnd to 
regard the whole of it with caution, and with the suspicion that 
much of what Francis in his old age chose to tell his second wife 
on this subject, was intended to amuse or to mislead 

Still there is nothing very improbable in her account, which is 
briefly this, that, on Francis's arrival in England from India, Mrs. 
Grand went to reside in France, where she put herself into the 
charge of two respectable ladies, and though largely (if not mainly) 
dependent on the slender support which they could give her, she 
refused any assistance from Francis.* That he frequently went to 
see her in Paris and Spa, but that she, though acknowledging her 
affection for him and her attachment for no one else, " resisted the 
temptation of renewing the improper part of her intercourse with 
him." That he met her suddenly one day in England at the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, and that she tried to avoid 
him ; having been driven from France with other emigrants,, she 
had determined, while in England, to remain concealed from him. 
And that, on the whole, she conducted herself with such decorum 
as finally " to secure a most brilliant establishment in marriage and 
the protection of the respectable Josephine." We may add, as in 
some degree confirmatory of the above, that a'foot-note in VoL II. 
of the Memoirs quotes a passage in a letter from Francis soon after 
his return to England to an intimate friend in India, which very 
probably refers to Mrs. Grand, viz. : " You will be glad to hear 

that is established at Paris, creditably in the society of 

Madame Vanlee." We suspect that the * n ' in this last word is a 
misreading or misprint for*r'; and remembering that Varl6 is 
given in the Calcutta Marriage Register as the spelling of the 
maiden name of Mrs. Grand, it seems not unreasonable to infer that 
the blank stands for her, and that she was living with some relative 
on the father's side. 



* There in an entry in Francis' Diary, early in 1782, "draft of Mackintotb, 
paid £1078 40. lOd." Mr. Beveridge conjectures that this payment, the amoont 
of which is so precisely noted, may have been for services connected with Mn. 
Grand. If there be truth in the above statement of Francis to his wife, 
which perhaps is a violent hypothesis, this money could not have been for the 
bene6t or use of Mrs. Grand. Mackintosh's nephew in the biography before 
mentioned Bays that when his uncle returned from the East Indies in 1781 he 
found that he had lost nearly all his property, and " upon this he went to 
France at the request of a friend who had property in jeopardy in that cooDtiy, 
and the money which he invested in the French funds was a commission 
which he received in the shape of a percentage upon his recovering the 
property of the friend alluded to." Could this friend have been Madame 
Grand? 
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On the other hand, to show what sort of stories circulated in 
France relative to the years between Madame Grand's arrival there 
and her second marriage, one may be quoted, not because I believe 
it to be in the least more susceptible of proof than many others, 
but because it professes to be so circumstantial as to names, places, 
dates, <&c., &c. 

A work in four volumes published in London in 1834 (four 
years before his death), entitled " Life of Prince Talleyrand," is 
without the author's name, but is evidently a translation of a work 
published in French in Pans in the same year, the name of the 
author being given in the catalogue at the British Museum as 
C. M. de YiUemarest. This book says correctly enough that 
Madame Grant (sic) was bom at Tranquebar, and it produces 
what purposes to be a summary of an account given by a British 
Naval Officer, Lieutenant Nath. Belchier ; namely, that Madame 
Grant succeeded in the month of August, 1792, in escaping from 
France, having witnessed under her very windows (in Rue de 
Mirabeau, afterwards called Rue de Montblanc) the massacre of 
the porter*** of the house in which she resided. Li her hurry she 
left behind everything she possessed, and landed at Dover with her 
maid, and with about twelve louis in her pocket. 

There Belchier made her acquaintance, and learned that her 
property had been sequestered in France. The lady had been 
married in Lidia to an English gentleman, the union did not prove 
happy, and she left India before her divorce from her husband was 
pronoimced. This circumstance turned out most favorably, as she 
was thus still a British subject, and had the right to claim her 
property from the Government A gentleman named O'Dryer set 
off with Belchier for Paris, with full powers to act for Madame 
Grand in the recovery of what was left there. In this they 
eventually succeeded ; leaving Paris again on 19th November, 
carrying with them her property, part of which was gold, and 
much money and bank bills, diamonds, pearls, and other jewels, 
&C. Having overcome innumerable difficulties, they delivered her 
fortune back to Madame Grand, and both refused any pecuniary 



* It will be remembered that it was on the 10th Aogint, 1792, that th« 
manacre of the Swiaa guard occurred. So infariated were the bratal mob 
at the heroic devotion ihown by the gnard at the Toileries that almost all 
their countrymen, the Swiss porters in the hotels, fte., of the city, were 
botchered by bands of savages, who xiotad through the streeti after the sacking 
of the palace. 

8 
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recompense. The account concludes by recording that Mr. 
Belchier calls God to witness (why is not apparent) that his only 
object was to thus succour a Royalist lady then very ill, and, in 
spite of her suflferings, of remarkable beauty. Though this work 
seems to have appeared in Madame Grand's lifetime, the translator 
in the English copy adds in the form of a foot-note, that the 
greater portion of the plate and objects of value thus preserved, did 
not belong to Madame Grand, but to a French nobleman, who was 
thought to have preceded the Bishop of Autun in her affections, 
and who, during many years of distress in England, was often 
heard to deplore that she had despoiled him of all the valuables 
he had left. The nobleman's name is given as Viscount de 
Lambertye, who is said to have returned some years after to 
France, and being in want, was advised to apply to the then 
Madame de Talleyrand. His demands were stated to be granted, 
he thought, at the suggestion of Talleyrand. Instead of four 
hundred thousand francs he consented to accept, without any 
written deed, nine francs daily, which were paid from 1808 till 
his death in 1813. 

It is curiously suggestive that another work, published in London 
many years before the one just quoted from, alludes in an indirect 
way to the story attributed to Belchier. This book is in two 
volumes (London, 1 805) written in a spirit most hostile to Talley- 
rand, and says, amongst other things, that, in a petition to the 
Directory in 1797, Madame Grand proved herself to have been a 
Danish subject, and that the Minister of Police allowed her as such 
to return to France with a Danish pass. In a foot-note in this book, 
reference is made to another, " Les intrigues de C. M. Talleyrand," 
which is alleged to say that when Mr. Grand heard of his wife's 
flight to England, not knowing her circumstances, i.e., the wealth 
recovered for her by Belchier, forgot that he had been injured, and 
sent her " an unlimited credence from Switzerland." We know, 
of course, that Mr. Grand was in India in 1797 ; but I quote the 
statement for what it is worth, lest if, by any chance true, I should 
be omitting a circumstance which redounds highly to his credit 
It will be remembered that in his Narrative he alludes mysteriously 
to " a friend " who was substantially grateful for conduct of his 
when in prosperity. 

Many pages would be occupied were an attempt made to give 
even a summary of the fables written by French authors as to the 
first ac(|uaintance of Madame Grand with Talleyrand. Their 
number seems to suggest how little was really known on a subjecti 
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in regard to which information, one must suppose, from the many 
stories that were cnrrent, was eagerly sought. 

In July, 1797, Talleyrand became Foreign Minister, through the 
influence, it is said, of Madame de Sta^ with Barras the Director. 
Some authors say, that it was very soon after this that Madame 
Grand came under his notice ; one of them, indeed, declares that 
he had from the Prince himself, whose secretary he was, the 
circumstances of their first meeting which, in one form or another, 
are given by several writers, namely : that Madame Grand naively 
presented herself to the Minister of External Relations, in alarm at 
the report which she had heard from the best authority, that 
Bonaparte was about to invade England, and had promised to give 
the Bank of England up to pillage ; her visit was with the object 
of begging Talleyrand to get a guarantee that her property, which 
was all locked up there, should be saved for her. That her friends, 
amongst whom was M. de Montrond, had advised her to hasten to 
him for this purpose. The story goes that the Foreign Minister saw 
the joke that had been played on her, but being too polite to tell 
her so, quieted her with a document guaranteeing the safe delivery 
of her plate, jewels, &c., to any person she may name, as soon as 
ever Bonaparte's army had entered London ! The one point worth 
noting in this story is, that it keeps up the idea of the lady being 
in possession of considerable property in the days of the 
Directory. 

A work which passed through several editions, published in 
London, before and about up to 1808, is entitled ''The Female Revo- 
lutionary Plutarch.*' It professes to give an outline of the histories 
of many ladies, and of Mme. de Talleyrand amongst them. The 
retailing of scandal seems to be its sole object The author's name 
is not given, but is acknowledged to be that of ''The Revolutionary 
Plutarch," another defamatory production generally attributed to 
a M Lewis Goldsmith, father of Lady Lyndhurst In this book 
the details of the money and valuables recovered by Belchier (who 
was then only twenty-one) are given : the amount was over twenty 
five thousand pounds. Before her emigration it states, " the train 
of life she led at Paris was exceedingly extravagant ; she was sur- 
rounded by depraved gallants." Tdleyrand had been in her 
company at Paris before her arrival in England ; but if among her 
admirers, he was never supposed to have gone father. " In court- 
ing her in London he was at first more in love with her fortune than 
with her person, or rather by enjoying the one, he hoped to be enabled 
to dispose of the other." This work also says that after passing 

8 2 
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four years in England Madame Grand returned to Paris under a 
fictitious name inserted in a neutral pass, and that she continued to 
reside with Talleyrand, incognito, till 1797. He then presented a 
petition to the Directory in her name, in which she proved herself 
to have been bom a Danish subject, though married to an English- 
man. This petition was approved by the Minister of Police, but 
from prudence she remained under the protection of the Danish 
Minister, Chevalier Dreyer. Her general Calcutta antecedents are 
also told in this book, with tolerable accuracy. 

Other accounts say that about 1797 Madame Grand arrived in 
Paris from London, almost without resources, being charged by some 
Emigres with certain negociations which got her watched by the 
Police, and for protection from whom she sought an interview with 
Talleyrand, who was immediately captivated by her. 

Even that most respectable authority, Madame de R^musat, in 
her lately published Memoirs, allows a theatrical element in their 
first meeting. Her version is this , " Under the Directory Madame 
Grand wished to go to England, where her husband resided (iic\ 
and she applied to M. de Talleyrand for a passport. Her beauty 
and her visit produced apparently such an effect upon him, that 
either the passport was not given, or it remained unused. Madame 
Grand remained in Paris ; and shortly afterwards she was observed 
to frequent the Hotel of External Relations, and after a short time 
she took up her abode there." 

However, as pointed out by M. Pichot, the accounts which assign 
1797 as the date of the acquaintanceship are contradicted by a 
letter which M. Michaud (Junior) says that he himself saw, and 
which Talleyrand must have written early in 1796. 

Whether Tjdleyrand met Madame Grand in England, where he 
was early in the Revolution, or elsewhere, it is circumstantially 
mentioned in the " Biographic Universelle " by Michaud, that she 
came to Paris with him from Hamburg in the first days of 1796 ; 
that Talleyrand had very little money then, and went into a modest 
furnished lodging. He soon had the vexation to see arrested and 
sent to prison his travelling companion, on suspicion of her having 
had intimate relations with some emigrants at Hamburg. . To 
obtain her release, Talleyrand himself was obliged to write to Barras 
the Director. The characteristic letter, for the authenticity of 
which M. Michaud vouches, is probably known to many readers, 
but for those who may not have seen it, I here give it : — 
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** Citoyen Directeur : 

On vient d'arreter Mme. Grand comme conspiratrioe. C'est la 
personne d'Europe la plus eloign^e et la plus incapable de se mdler 
a'aucune affidre. O'est une Indienne, bien belle, bien paresseuse. la 
plus d68occup6e de toutes les femmes que j'aie jamais renconlxees. 
Je Yous demande int^rdt pour elle. Je suis silr quW ne lui trouyera 
pas r ombre de pretexte pour ne pas terminer cette petite afiaire & 
hkquelle je sends bien fache qu' on mit deTeclat. Je V aime— et je yous 
atteste k yous, dliomme k homme, qui de sa yie elle ne s'ost mdl6e et 
n'est en 6tat de se m^er d'aucune aflfaire. Cest une y^ritable Indienne, 
et yous sayez k quel degr^ cette espdce de femme est loin de toute 
intrigue. 

Salut et attachement, 
Ch. M. Tallxyravd." 

Headers in India will, perhaps, conclude from the above, that 
the astute Talleyrand had something to learn about the dove-like 
proclivities of veritable " Indiennes." 

M.Capefigue, who in a later edition of the "Biographic Universelle" 
calls Madame Grand '* rare et nonchalante beaut6 indienne,'' says in 
allusion to the above letter : — 

*' De Talleyrand au temps du Directoire avait r6clam6 pour eUe la 

Protection de Barras et I'avait publiquement sollicit^ de lui rendre la 
bert^. On inserra dans les joumaux un petit billet de Talleyrand 
^rit k Barras ; on en a depuis nie Tauthenticite, il est impossible 
pourtant que personne ait imit^ ce ton, cette d^involture du grand 
seigneur le yieO ami de Lauzun, ecrivant k un gentilhome rou6, k Barras 
sur une affaire galante/' 

To conclude about this hiatus in Madame Grand's life which is 
80 difficult to fill in, I may mention here that as a last resource I 
had an application made for information on this subject to the 
National Archives at Paris. Everything concerning the Foreign 
Minister's mistress and wife must have been thoroughly known to 
the French Police, more especially as her name seemed to have been 
often before them. It occurred to me that possibly something 
would be on record, which after so long a lapse of time might with- 
out indiscretion be made available for literary or historical purpose. 

The answer which was sent to me from M. Alfred Maury, the 
Director-General, was as follows : — 

'^ On a trouy6 plusieurs dossiers au nom de Grand ; mais aucon ne 
se rapporte k la future Prinoesse de Benevent. II est ^ supposer que 
s'il existait un dossier k son nom, il a 6t6 detruit comme bien d'autres 
pendant le mimsterede Talleyrand et de Fouch^." 



i 
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This will be a good opportunity for seeing what French chronicleis 
of this time say of the beauty of Madame Grand, which soon 
became the theme of Paris society. M. Colmache was the author 
of a small volume, translated into English also, called "Revelations 
of the Life of Prince Talleyrand." In his position as secretary, he 
seems to have been admitted to the intimacy of the statesman^ 
whose last moments also he witnessed and wrote an account of. 
He tells some interesting anecdotes about Talleyrand, and disposes 
of some venerable ones which had long passed current as genuine. 
He knew Madame Grand before her second marriage, but it is 
"iurious that he lays down rather authoritatively that her maiden 
name was Dayrl, her father a Breton, and that she was bom at 
L'Orient, but taken in early infancy to India. However, as touching 
her personal attractiveness, his testimony, as that of an eye- 
witness, should not be open to cavil. " Madame Grand," he says, 
at the time of her re-appearance with Talleyrand, " had the kind 
of beauty which is the rarest and the most admired in Europe. She was 
tall and slight, with that languor in her carriage peculiar to Creole 
ladies ; her eyes were well open and affectionate (caressants), her 
features delicate, her golden hair playing in numberless curls, set 
off a forehead white as a lily. She had, moreover, preserved a 
child-like grace in her expression and throughout her whole person; 
it was this which distinguished her from those Parisian ladies who 
might, perhaps, rival her in beauty, and made her resemble rather 
Madame Recamier than Mme. Tallien or Mme. de Beauhamais.** 
**The Female Revolutionary Plutarch," in describing her, remarks, 
* With manners naturally easy, with passions naturally warm, and 
with principles light, she unites something pleasing, something 
seemingly unaffected, unstudied and simple." Madame de R^musat 
says on the same subject : ** She was tall, and her figure had all the 
suppleness and grace so common to women bom in the East.* Her 



* Nineteen years before Madame Grand saw the light, Sonthem Indi* 
(Anjengo in Travancore) had given birth to another beauty, also, who mm 
destined to bewitch two historical characters of high literary renown, viz., 
Eliza Draper (wife of a Bombay civilian) beloved by Steineand by the Abb^RaynaL 
Some of her captivating graces are, as in the case of Madame Grand above, 
attributed to her Oriental birth. Raynal wrote that Eliza's name would for 
all time rescue the insignificant An jeogo from oblivion, and adds " Anjenga c'ait 
a rinfluence de ton heureux climat qu'elle devait sans douteoet accord, prasque 
incompatible, de volupt^ et de decence qui accompagnait toute sa penonott. 
Le statuaire qui aurait eu h representer la Volupt^ I'aurait prise poor modUeu 
Elle en aurait ^galement servi k celui qui aurait eu k peindre la Padeor." 
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complexion was dazzling, her eyes of the brightest blue ; and her 
slightly tumed-ap nose gave her, singularly enough, a look of 
Talleyrand himself. Her fair golden hair was of proverbial 
beauty." 

On Madame Grand's return to Paris one writer says that she 
resided at Montmorency, where Talleyrand visited her, and where 
high play was indulged in by those frequenting their society. He 
adds that "she was an inoffensive pleasing companion at table and 
beautiful as Venus herself, which was all that he (Talleyrand) 
looked for." 

If we are to believe what some French authors say on the subject 
the marriage of Madame Grand with Talleyrand was brought about 
as dramatically as their first meeting. 

Up to 1801 Talleyrand was under the ban of excommunication 
pronounced against him in 1790 by Pius the Sixth, and the liaison 
of the ex-Prelate, though a public scandal, might have been tolerated 
were it not that his demi-official receptions as Foreign Minister 
were held by Madame Grand. One account relates tiiat Fouch6 
brought to the notice of the First Consul a scurrilous article in an 
EngUsh newspaper upon him, whereon Bonaparte in a rage 
sent for Talleyrand : " No wonder," said he, " that we are villifi^ 
in England when we expose ourselves to it by the conduct of our 
public Ministers ; the Envoys and Ambassadors for Foreign Courts 
are, I imderstand^ compelled to wait upon your mistress : this must 
not continue." 

" Neither shall it," retorted Talleyrand, •^ they shall henceforth 
wait on my wife." 

Madame de R^musat gives a somewhat similar explanation of 
the marriage, but with the important exception that it was by no 
means a proposition of Talleyrand's. This lady, from her position 
at the French Court, had the best opportunities for learning the 
actual facts, and her version is, in all probability, the true one. 

From this we learn that Madame Grand did the honors of 
Talle3rrand's table and salon, and " with a good grace ;" but that 
difficulties arose with the ambassadresses, some of whom would not 
consent to be received at the Foreign office by the lady presiding 
there, whereupon the latter complained, and the protests of both 
sides came to the ears of the First Consul, who at once sent for 

For a good deal about this Indian-born oelebriW (whoM tomb is in Bristol), 
and her manifold powon of charming, see "Life of Sterne^" by Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald. 
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Talleyrand and told him that Madame Grand must leave the 
house. This was not so easy to accomplish. Madame Grand, with 
admirable promptitude, went to Josephine and supplicated her to 
procure her an interview with Bonaparte, to whose presence she 
was admitted. Contemporary evidence tells us that at this time 
she was, though not in the hey-day, still in the rich maturity of 
her charms ; she was nine and thirty. But what of thati A woman 
is never any older than she looks ; and Napoleon, when afterwards 
disparagingly alluding to her at this epoch, acknowledged that 
**elle etait tr^-belle femme." 

At the interview with the First Consul she fell on her knees — and 
very probably it was the old story — woman's best weapons, tears 
and cajoling, triumphed once again, for the softened Bonaparte 
dismissed her saying, " I see only one way of managing this, — let 
Talleyrand marry you, and all will be arranged You must bear 
his name, or you cannot appear in his house." Once bent on 
making a marriage Bonaparte lost no time, but at once conveyed 
his decision to Talle^Tand, and gave him but twenty-four hours to 
think about it. 

These hours were so well employed by the lady herself, that 
Talleyrand reluctantly assented, influenced, as Madame de B^usat 
conjectures, by " the remains of love, the power of habit, and also 
perhaps by the fear of irritating a woman whom it is impossible to 
suppose he had not admitted to his confidence." 

Josephine too is said to have been a warm advocate for the 
furtherance of Madame Grand's wishes. The marriage was per- 
formed very soon, but even the place where this occurred is in dis- 
pute amongst French writers, some saying that it was in the village of 
Epinay by a cure, others, before one of the Mayors of Paris. Its 
date was 10th September, 1802. 

In the preceding year Talleyrand had obtained from Pius the 
Seventh a revocation of the excommunication passed on him by the 
previous Pope, and a sanction for his return to secular life.* 
Though he himself believed this to be authorization enough for 
his entry into the marriage state as a layman, the Pope did not, 
and highly resented the step, and, it is said, made it a condition, 
when he afterwards came to the French Court, that no one should 



• The words in the Pap^l brief are, " ouvrant done k votrc ^gard 1m «d- 
trailles de noire charity pat«^melle, nous vout d^ageons par la plenitude de 
noire puissance du lien de iouieB lea excommunications. Nous voui aooordoos 
le pouvoir de porter I'habit i^culier, et de gerer toutes les affairei dTilea." 
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present to him **cette dame."* Talleyrand's own relations also 
were said to be much outraged, so much so, that his mother declined 
any longer to accept the allowance which her distinguished son 
made her. 

The First Consul also looked askance at the lady whose marriage 
he had promoted ; whether he did so to wound Talleyrand, whom 
he really never liked, but whom he could not do without, or from 
personal objection to herself, is not very clear. At any rate, 
according to Madame de R^musat : 

** He treated her coldly, even rudely ; never admitted her to the 
distinctionB of the rank to which the was raised without m a kin g a 
difficultv about it ; and did not diigmie the repu^^nance with which the 
inspired him. even while Talleyrand poeeettea his confidence. Talley- 
rand bore ail this, never allowed tne alight ett complaint to eeoape 
him, and arranged so that his wife should appear but seldom at Court. 
She received all distinguished foreigners on certain days, and on 
certain other days the Qovemment officials ; she marie no visits, none 
were exacted from her. Provided each person bowed to her on 
entering and leaving his vdon, Tsllejrrand asked no more ; he always 
•eemed to bear with perfectly resigned courage the fatal ' tu I'as voulu 
of Moli^'s comedy. 

In no aspect of the case, therefore, could Talleyrand be con- 
gratulated ; bullied in the first place by Bonaparte because he was 
not married, and then in disgrace with the Pope, because be was. 

The first Consul was remarkable for the want of even the 
ordinary courtesy of a gentleman to ladies, but so pronounced did 
his cold demeanour to this attractive woman appear to court 
society, that the wits of the day felt bound to seek some cause for 
it, not lying on the surface ; and accordingly this was one of the 
anecdotes accounting for his resentment, which went around. 

When Madame de Talleyrand appeared first at Court after her 
marriage, Bonaparte, with patronizing impertinence, expressed a 
hope to her, that the future good conduct of the citiieness Talley- 
rand would cause to be forgotten the indiscretions (l^g^t^) of 
Madame Grand ; to which the bride naively rejoined, that in this 
respect, perhaps, she could not do better than follow the example 
of the Citizeness Bonaparte !t 



* Pis VIL a' sppsU jsmsk Msdanm de TsUevrsad qoe ctU€ 
iImm— •'Biog. JJtdw,") 

f M s d s m s Juot fivss s ehsrsoUrittk insUncs of tbs mssBsr ia whkh 
NspoUoo wsnl oal of his wsj tooMiiaMs to dIstrMs IsdiM bj hk iasoUoco. 
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Napoleon himself has given a veiy sujficient reason for his action 
regarding Madame Talleyrand, if he is to be believed. When 
speaking to O'Meara at St Helena in a tone of very moral elevation, 
(the austerity of "which will perhaps sound strange to modem 
readers who know his own multitudinous liaaona and moral obli- 
quities), he said : " The triumph of Talleyrand was the triumph of 
immorsdity ; a priest married to the wife of another, and who had 
given a large sum to her husband for permission to retain his wife ; 
a man who had sold everything and played the traitor to every side 
and everyone. I forbad Madame T. to come to my Court, chiefly 
because her reputation was run-down (decri^), and because I 
discovered that some Genoese merchants had paid her 400,000 
francs in the hope of obtaining some commercial favours through 
the intervention of her husband." If true, not a bad stroke of 
business, it has been remarked, for one reputed to be a fool. 

It was at Neuilly that the Talleyrands lived after the marriage, 
and that Sir Elijah Impey visited them immediately after the 
peace of Amiens ; and, if there be any foundation for the senti- 
mental scandal of Lady Francis, even the mature bosom of the 
ex-Chief Justice was not invulnerable to the witcheries of his 
hostess. But as an extraordinary statement, made in connection 
with this renewal of acquaintanceship between old Calcutta friends, 
will compel me again to refer to Mr. Grand's Narrative, I must 
be particular in quoting it exactly, more especially as it seems to 
have been accepted as true by the English and French writers who 
have reproduced it. In the life of Sir K Impey, by his son, page 
386, we find the following : — 

^' Among the persons whom we met in the very mixed society of 
Paris, was the ci-devant Mrs. Le Grand {sic), who had lately been 
married to M. de Talleyrand, then Minister for Foreign AfBura. 

At a baU given at Neuilly by his sister Caroline, the wife of Marat, the 
Emperor, out of humonr, was going the tour of the circle, and stopped opposite 
Madame Regnault, a beauty of eight and twenty with an exquisite ^giirs. 
While examining her dress, the simplicity of which made her OTen more 
charming and graceful than usual, he remarked bitterly, in a solemn baM Toioe 
loud enough for all to hear, *' Do you know, madame, that you are lodkiDg'modi 
olderf ' The lady had the philosophy to answer firmly, with a smfle^ ** Wbat 
your Majesty has done me the honour to obeerre might have been pahifnl to 
hear had I reached an age when truth is regretted." " With womeiay" says 
Madame Junot, " the Emperor never joked, or if he did the joke was a 
thunderbolt." She then adds naively, " The strange mania that possessed Mm 
of telling wives of the infidelities of their husbands was never agreeable, and 
sometimes gave rise to very painful feelings." 
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'< My father renewed his old aeqtudntance with her ; and through 
the lady he became suffioiently intiniate with the extraordinaiy 
diplomatist, her hosband. to be one of the Engliahmen moet fraqoently 
invited to his table. The toirSeei and oeUU-toupen of Madame de 
Talleyrand at her oharminff Villa of Neuuly were at this period about 
the most select in France, Wng rivalled only by those of the Consoless 
Josephine, the literary S^uiame de Stael, and the fashionable and 
fascinating Madame B^camier. They invited not onl^ the Cbt^ 

aylomaiiquey but all such as were distinguished by their station or 
ents. 

^' At one of these assemblies, myself being present, this remarkable 
reneantn took place, of persons not likeJy even to have met beneath 
the same roof, under any circumstances less fortuitous. These persons 
were Mr. and Mrs. Fox, Sir Elijah and Lady Impey, M. and Madame 
de Talleyrand, Sir Philip IVancis, and Mr. le Grand ! " 

Mr. Impey writes as an eye-witness. In the first place it may 
be observed that on his own showing he was only in Paris during 
the visit he alludes to, for a portion of December, 1801, and of 
January, 1802. Now, as we have seen already, there was no 
Madame Talleyrand till September, 1802, and Francis was not Sir 
Philip till 1806. But allowing for some little confusioii of dates, 
it would be safer to assume some strange betrayal of memory, or 
mixing up of circumstances, on Mr. Lnpey's part, than to believe 
that such an unfortunate meeting of coziflicting elements would not 
have been guarded against by one, of whom Talleyrand's secretary 
testifies, — *^ she was unrivalled in the tact and eanvenanee with 
which she received company.** Philip Francis as a septuagenarian 
had nothing to gain or lose by not being frank on tlus particular 
point with his second wife, who distinctly says, that he told her, 
that he as well as Sir. £. linpey was in Paris after the peace, and 
that he received a message fit>m Madame Grand telling him of her 
prospects, and asking him not to attempt to see her, lest M. 
Talleyrand might take offence; and so much did she deprecate 
even an accidental meeting at that critical time, that, to avoid all 
chance of it, she expressed her intention of making a little 
excursion into the country. To cany out her wishes, Francis says 
that he hastened his own departure from Paris, and that he never 
set eyes on her again, " that the only intercourse which took place 
was a few elegant books which she sent him with a short note, 
merely to tell him that she had not forgotten him.** He also said 
that Talleyrand, whom he did meet then and at other times, was 
always ungracious to him in manner, and gave no encouragement 
to an acquaintanceship. There is quite enough probability in aU 
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this to shake our faith in evidence to the contraiy^ coming even 
from a truthful witness who may have got confuiBed about his 
reminiscences. 

But Mr. Impeys story was not new ; he published his father^s 
life in 1846, and over thirty years before that, the alleged coming 
together of incongruities at Keuilly had been in print^ and found its 
way to the Gape of (rood Hope, possibly to the African Club there, 
where it came under the observation, and aroused the indignation, of 
poor old Mr. Grand, and inspired this postscript to his Naiiative, 
dated April 30th, 1814, viz. :— 

« A miserable author, denoTninating himself the Modem Flutaxch.* 
has had the impudence to assert ' that at a dinner |^ven by M. de 
Talleyrand in 1802, then the Minister in France for Foreign Attain, 
there sat down to table the former Mrs. Grand with her former 
husband, Sir Elijah Impey, who had presided on the Bench in the 
action-at-law brought by him before his tribunal, and Sir P. f^tmnois, 
who had committed the injury. ' I treated the remark at the juncture, 
when I saw the publication, with the contempt so unfounded an asser- 
tion merits, and it had accordingly escapea my memoiy when I was 

finiahing the narrative of my life which I have given I 

feel myself compelled to animadvert thereon, and out of justice to 
both parties implicated in this illiberal and false observation, to refute 
this calumny in all its points. 

'' I do, therefore, ciJl God to witness that to my knowledse I never 
saw the first l^irs. Grand, neither in India nor in Europe^ horn that 
melancholy Sunday, viz., December 13th, 1778 — ^the sensation of 
which day I have described, and which fixed our eternal separation. 
We remained from that moment like those who, having lived for a 
time in the height of happiness, have witnessed imt happiness 
suddenly and unexpectedly interrupted by one being cut off never 
in this world to meet again. Persons of this stamp never can 
foTvet the ties which had existed. We knew the delioai^ of 
each other's sentiments, and never once thou|;ht of infringing 
that line of conduct which such a sense of feelmg naturally pre- 
scribed. Those whose minds are congenial will credit my asswtion ; 
they will be reckoned in the number of my English readers, for with 
most of the French such an idea would be condemned as preposterous 
in the extreme. I have known some of this nation very amiable men, 
yet assuming the liberty which an Englishman would, however inti- 

* The anecdote is not in the ** Modem Plutaroh/' which is a poor coUeotion 
of brief biographies pnbli<thed at Berwick in 1811 ; bnt in the '* Female Bavo- 
lationary Plutarch,*' which mnst be the book that Grand referred to. But 
even in this book it is not apparently told for the first time, but is mairdy 
quoted ; the anecdote ends with the remark, ** It is difficult to carry oonnnhial 
toleration and revolutionary politeness farther." 
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mate, refrain from, that of entering into your domettio ooneems, 
express themselyes to the following effect on this subject: ^faUu 
divorce aujourdhui, mon cher^ maii rtmariez voui demain; e'est la phu 
beUe femme qui exiUe." Such was the only saorifioe which the 
uncommon charms of her beauty had created with such men. They 
deemed it alone requisite for I'etiquette ou I'ussge du monde to be 
obsOTved in the manner which T have related. Such is the difference of 
sentiment existing between two nations only separated from tmeh 
other by a branch of the sea ; neyerthelesSy each thinking that honour 
guides their respectiye nations. 

'^I certainly went to Paris in 1802, and with the exception of the 
friend of my youth, Mr. Wombwell, and my lamentea friend Sir 
EUjah Impey, saw during my sojournment in that capital none of tiie 
other persons mentioned. I lodged at the Hotel du Oerde, Rue de 
Richeueuy an hotel for the accommodation alone of male strangers. 
Madame de Talleyrand was, as I understood, inhabiting Neuil^, a 
residence in the environs of Paris appertaining to M. de Talleyrand. 
It was in the height of summer, and few people of rank frequented 
the city. I gratified my curiosity in seeing the public buildinffs, &a , and 
after an abode of a very few days departed for Switserlan^ ^ba^ ^tc.'' 

There we may leave the dramatic rencontre at ** the charming 
Villa of Neuilly." But Mr. Grand's postscript suggests some con- 
siderations on another matter. His solemn statement in this, 
while perhaps literally true, conveys an impression the reverse of 
true ; it certainly does so, i^ when he parades their mutual delicacy 
and the absence of all thought of infringing what it prescribed, 
he wishes it to be believed that he not only did not actually see 
his former wife, but had no communication, direct or indirect^ with 
her. No one reading this disingenuous postscript would suspect^ 
for instance, that a very prominent object in this visit to Paris 
(which was spent in *' seeing public buildings ") was the negociating 
vrith the Talleyrands for an appointment which would provide him 
with a livelihood, and which, above all, would get him out of 
Europe. 

From his former allusion to the offer of a handsome pension 
from a certdn ** liberal finend " tendered through Sir E. Impey, 
and his acknowledging that he did see the latter during this 
Paris visit, it may fairly be inferred who the friend in need was, 
and that the go-between in the final n^gociations was the wily old 
Chief Justice. For a knowledge of the circumstances attending on 
Mr. Grand's deportation from Europe to the Cape, I have again to 
express my indebtedness to an interesting little volume of " Recol- 
lections of Talleyrand " brought together by M. Amiii^ Pidiot^ 
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Before quoting him, it may be well to premise that in the Acte de 
Manage between Talleyrand and Madame Grand (September lOfch, 
1802), she is described as the divorced wife of O. F. Grand, by an 
Act pronounced in Paris in April, 1798 (le 18 germinal, an. tL) 
— !.«,, just two years before Grand arrived from India. How the 
divorce (presumably obtained under the law of republican Fiance) 
was brought about, or whether money facilitated it, I have come across 
no evidence which will show. However, the &ct of its having been 
got nearly four and Srhalf-years before his marriage, contradicts 
this statement of Madame de R6musat, with reference to the 
alleged necessity for hush-money, — viz. : " It appears that Mr. 
Grand, who lived in England, although little desirous of receiving 
a wife from whom he bad long been separated, contrived to get 
himself largely paid for withholding the protest against the 
marriage, with which he repeatedly menaced the newly-wedded 
couple." 

M. Pichot also has it, that the divorce was only obtained just 
before the marriage, and was not consented to till a large sum was 
paid. 

We have already seen what Mr. Grand has told us himself about 
his going to the Cape consequent on a " proposition made to me 
from the Batavian Government ; " he also gives a translation of the 
order defining the appointment, with its emoluments, to which he 
was nominated : 

^'Extract from the ConBultation of an Assembly of the States 
governing the Batavian Republic : — 

*^ In tbis Assembly it was this day proposed, and after mature de- 
liberation resolved, to nominate Mr. G. F. Grand to tiie station of 
Privy Councillor of the Gk>vemment at the Cape of Good EEope. He is 
accordingly appointed and established in the above situation with a 
salary annexed thereto of 2,000 Caroli guilders annually. 

''And further it was resolved to transmit copies of his nomination 
to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to the Directors of the 
East India Company, and to Mr. G. F. Grand^ in order to serve for 
their respective guidance. 

^'S. Dassavaxl, 

'* Secretary." 

This is dated ten days after the marriage of the TaUeyrands, 
f.s., September 20th, 1802; and some light is thrown on the 
spirit which guided the Assembly's " mature deliberations " by the 
following autograph letter sent a month later by Madame de 
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Talleyrand herself to M. Van der (Joes, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Batavian Republic : — 

« Monsieur,— Je ne yeux pas tarder darantage k tous remeroier de 
Yotre obligeanoe, et de tout oe que tous arez bien touIu faire pour 
M. Grand k ma demande. 




enjoindre k M. Grand de s'embarquer sans d^lai, ^tant tout k fait 
inoonvenant <][u'il prolonffe son s6jour k Amsterdam, od il est d6}k 
depuis un mois,* firi mal d mropo$. 

" Je TOUS serai done tres-oblig^ de youloir bien lui faire parrenir le 
plus t6t possible (chez M. M. R et Th. de Smeth, k Amsterdam) 
I'ordre pour son embarquement^ tous priant, Monsieur, de reoeToir 
d'advance tous mes remerctments k cet 6gard et d'agreer 1 assurance de 
ma plus parfaite consideration. 

** Tallxtkand-Ps&ioo&d, Nix Wouxb." 

She was evidently very proud of her new name, because only 
twelve days after her marriage (1st Yendemiaire, An. XI.), in 
writing to the same correspondent, she says : " You will see, sir, 
by the name which my union with M. de Talleyrand gives me the 
right to bear, how the tender and sincere affection of that amiable 
friend has made me the happiest of women." 

As M Pichot remarks, it was a stroke of high diplomacy as well as 
national economy on Talleyrand's part to get the Batavian Republic 
(which could refuse nothing to IVance since 1795) to provide for 
M. Grand. That Talleyrand himself was the suggester of an 
application to his Netherland's colleague is evident from a passage 
in a letter from Madame Grand to M Van der Goes in the month 
preceding the marriage (3 fructidor, an x» August 20th, 1802)' 
" M de Talleyrand m'autorise k vous mander qu'il vous aura une 
obligation particuli^ de ce que vous f erez pour moi k cette occa* 
sion." And again, when the Batavian Mimster announces to her 
the embarkation of Grand, in the fulness of her gratitude she 
writes : " M. de Talleyrand is as sensible as I am of your kind 
offices, and chaiges me to repeat to you all that I have already con- 
veyed to you of his recognition, and his desire to give you proofs of 
his attachment and consideration (January 2nd, 1803).** 

* It 80 hAf>peiMd that this deUj MTed Grmad's Uf*. The thip whioh bo 
ooght to have wnbarkad hit diitiiigaiihod panoa in (the Jh VmU) wm 
wreoked off Donge n eM^ and all the pewengfiTi were lost^and with thaoti % 
piece of lack for the TkUeyraiids. 



i 
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But the pntting to sea of Mr. Grand was not destined to quite 
bring to an end the bride's apprehensions abont him ; it was not 
for nothing that she wished to hasten his departure ; probably no 
one knew better than M. de Talleyrand how long the Peace of 
Amiens was going to last. The rupture came ;* but the only con- 
cern which the renewal of war had for poor Madame de Talleyrand 
was in connection with Grand's voyage. What if it were not over? 
What if some dreadful British cruiser were to capture the ship 
transporting him, and land himself back again in Europe 1 Here 
would be a sorry trick for fate to play her, after matters had been 
arranged so nicely too ; this would be ^^fori mal dpropaa" with a 
vengeance ! To whom could she more suitably confide hidr new 
anxieties than to her tried ally, Van der Goesi That sympathizing 
friend was equal to the occasion, and with a gallantry that never 
failed, he again came to her relief, with the intelligence which 
calmed her fears, that Councillor Grand had arrived at the Cape. 

Headers are referred by M. Pichot for the proofs of the authen- 
ticity of this curious correspondence, to a history of the Diplomatic 
Relations of the Batavian Eepublic, published at the Hague, only 
in 1864, by Professor Wraede, of the University of Utrecht^ to 
whom the autograph letters were communicated by Baron Van der 
Goes, son of Talleyrand's friend. 

As we shall have no further occasion to refer to Mr. Grand, it is 
only fair, before dismissing him, to notice another incomprehensible 
statement disparaging to him and to Madame de Talleyrand, which 
appears in a foot-note in Mr. Impey's Life of his father, and which 
has been reproduced, with acceptance seemingly, in the " Memoirs 
of Francis " : — 



^' Part of the sequel of Le Grand's history I can supplv : After the 
Peace of Paris, in 1815, he came to London ; so did Madame la Prm- 
cesse de Benevento. His object was to publish the particulars of the 
ladv's life at Calcutta in revenge for his disappointment at Batavia — 
her s to seek redress for the publication. I saw it ; it was a paltry 
book, printed at the Cape. Tbey both appUed to me. I advised the 
author to suppress his work, and the Princess not to so to law. Thia 
advice, of course, was very unpalatable to both : the lady took a lenl 
opinion, and the gentleman took himself off. What became of him 
since I know not ; but the libel shortly disappeared, and the matter 
seems to have ended as amicably as before." 

• May 18, 1803. 
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All I can say about this is, that if Mr. Impey read the book, 
t?hich he says he saw, he would not thus have hashed up an old 
blunder of MacFarlane's (in '* Our Indian Empire ") and called the 
narrative a libeL Those who have gone through the numerous 
extracts which have been given from it, will have seen that Mr. 
Grand never imputed even blame to his wife, frail though she was, 
and that he alludes to her vrith gentleness and with kmdness ; to 
those who can read between the Imes, it will be probable, too, that 
he writes under a sense of obligation for fovour conferred. 
Where then is the libel for which repress was to be sought 1 He 
tells us himself of the philosophical way in which he tool his dis- 
appointment about the official post found for him, and his words 
do not breathe much of the spirit of revenge — against a woman, too, 
who did her utmost for him, for her own sake as well as for his. 
The man, moreover, oven whose correct name Mr. Impey does not 
know, never went to Batavia, but to the Cape of Good Hope, which, 
it is violently improbable, he ever left again, as, vrith the proverbial 
triumph of hope over experience, he dared a second marriage, and 
this tune successfully, as we may gather from two or three con- 
tented passages in his Narrative, viz. : — 

^' I feel blessed in my second domestic attachment, and I thank 
Heaven daily tiiat what I have been denied in consequence, say 
worldly honours and riches, it has pleased the Almighty to compensate 
me in unimpaired ^unilties and an uncommon share of health and 
activity hr surpassing what might be expected in my years (February 
1st, 1808). " 

"Sir Elijah Impey congratulated me (m reference to his escape 
from shipwreck), observing that he trusted this Almi^ty miraculous 
deliverance portended at once that I am reserved for happier days* 
than those which I had recently experienced. I thanked him, and 
must gratefully repeat his prediction has been accomplished, in the 
enjoyment of the blessings of health, of a composed mmd« and of an 
amiable partner, and a continued cheerful residence with her worthy 
family." 

The lost sentence in the dedicatory letter (introducing his 

* ThoM happier days' might have been Utterly man^ ; poor Bir. Gread jut 
escaped haTing had oocadon to ery, like Ahab of old : "Hast thou foond me, oh 
mine enemy?^' for about 1806 the offer of the OoTemonhip of the Cm, with 
the Ord«r of the Bath and the rank of Privy CounoUlor, was offered to FVanda, 
but declined. This appean from a statement of olaima lubmitted by him to 
the Prince Regent, in which he lefen to it, and to his having been ufairfy 
psoed over for the Goveraor-Generalahip of India* 

T 
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Narratiye) written in 1814, when he was at least sixty-six, and 
evidently at peace with fhe world and disposed to stay where he 
was so, is, " You know the sequel — chappy in my second choice 
of a partner, I upbraided not the worldly opportunity lost 
My happiness centred alone in domestic concerns. May yon 
be blessed in the like manner, should it ever be your lot to 
deplore as I did the cruel separation which forced me from the 
first" I must leave to others the task of reconciling, if they can, 
these passages with Mr. Impey's foot-note ; I cannot &ncy a more 
difficult one. 

Whatever may have been the indiscretions chargeable to Madame 
Grand, her conduct after her acquaintanceship with Talleyrand 
began seems to have been without reproach. In only one instance 
afterwards was the whisper of scandal heard about her. When 
Napoleon was attacking Spain he got into his power (1808) the 
Spanish princes, Le.y Ferdinand, the eldest son of the King, his 
brother and his uncle, lliese he sent to the Chateau of Yalencay, 
the country seat of Talleyrand, who was then Grand Chamberlain^ 
and ordered him to have them there kept in silken bondage, and 
to do all in his power to amuse them. This was all the httder on 
Talleyrand, as he is understood to have disapproved of Napoleon's 
dealings with the Spanish princes, who had thrown themselves 
into his arms. In the letter in which the Emperor conveyed his 
orders to Talleyrand he said, " There would be no harm in sending 
for some comedians if you have a theatre at Valencay. Madame 
de Talleyrand and four or five ladies might also remain at the 
Chateau. There will be no inconvenience should the Prince of 
Asturias (Ferdinand) fall in love with a pretty woman, especially if 
she can be depended on. It is of the greatest importance that the 

Prince of Asturias should not commit any blunder. 

I have determined to send him to a country seat, and to surround 
him with pleasures and supervision." The spiteful tongues of ''all 
Paris" said at the time that Madame de Talleyrand played her part 
in the arrangements for amusement, in a manner much more cidcu- 
lated to please the Emperor than her husband, and proved once 
more the fallacy of the observation that " a woman of forty is 
only beautiful to those who loved her in her youth." This little 
scandal, however, may have only- had its rise, when, some few 
years later, Peninsular affairs going badly for the French, Napoleon 
desired to treat with Ferdinand for his restoration, to whose over- 
tures the latter made a dutiful reply, adding, " I have spent five 
years and a half very pleasantly, and would willingly pass the re- 
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Tnainder of mj life at Yalencay.* The supplement to this stoiy is, 
that when mmonr brought to the Emperor's ears the secret of 
Ferdinand's being enabl^ to enjoy his enforced idleness without 
ennui, he was mean enough to introduce the matter in conversation 
to the Chamberlain, to which Talleyrand calmly obserred, *' It it 
true, sire, that it would have been better, both for the honour ol 
your Msjesty and for mine, that there never had been anything to 
do with these Spanish princes." 

It is said that Madame de Talleyrand's great elevation nve her 
but short-lived happiness, and that lOce most partfenus ue went 
but indifferently through the triab of prosperity. Stories are told 
of her affectation of royal state, in having maids of honour, pages, 
&c^ which possibly have some truth in them, as an anecdote 
relates, that when courtiers came to congratulate Talleyruid on his 
advancement by Napoleon in 1806 to the rank of Prince of 
Benevento, he stopped them with "^Eh! Mon Dieu, voos voos 
trompez ; ce n'est pas id — c'est k Mme. de Talleyrand quil taut 
faire vos compliments, les femmes sont toujour bien aises d'toe 
princesses." 

A couple of those stories are thus told in an article on "Talley- 
rand at tide Congress at Vienna" in Ten^pU Bar for April, 1883. 

'^Talleyrand had been aocompanied to Yiemia Inr Madame de 
Talleyzand, whose ecceotricities were hardly oompatibta with pstfeet 
ounoness of 



soundness of mind. .... We shall o(mtent ourselves with citmg two 
anecdotes on the faith of a most trustworthy eye-witness. The 
Princess had two young nieces in her suite who had not yet entered 
their teens. Her practice was on the evenings of her reeeoiioDS, viisa 
a sufficient oompany had assembled, to direct a pair of folding doon to 
be thrown open, through which the two young ladies made tlmr entree 
into the salon with their arms encircling each other, and p r o cee d ed to 
execute a series of virouette$ round the room, ending at last with 
a graceful curtsey before Madame de Talleyrand. 

''This was co mpamti vely an innocent odoity on her part although it 
bored her guests. Her second oddity was more SBisehievoas and 
caused great offmoe. She would frequently during the evening 
receptions ring the bell and order her sroom of the chamber to mj 
that she was not at home, and after the lapse of a quarter of an hour 
or twenty mtnntes she would ring the bell sdESts' and ctve a counter 
order. The eo ns eq u snes was that husbands inio called for their wives 
had to so home without them, and wives who csme in search of their 
husbands could find no sdmtt^anre ; and all that TaOeyrand could say 

* 8Mthe''MsffisMoftheBowipMrte%''bytheHmD. A.BIashea. 

T t 
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when a diplomatiat of the highest rank remonfltratidd with him waa, 
'MaiSf mon cher, que youle^youB que je fasse. Ma femme eat li bdte.' " 

Talleyiand was too much of an aristocrat himself, and had too 
keen an appreciation of the ludicrous not to feel humiliated at 
Madame's pretensions ; and this added to his irritation caused hj 
her jealousy of his relations, and their cordial detestation of hex 
was, perhaps, a factor rendering separate establishments desirable. 
Possibly, too, he wished for separation on other grounds. Baikea 
in his Journal says that this occurred in 1815, and that long 
before that time he had been the favoured lover of another lady, 
whose daughter, a fascinating beauty (designated as the Dachess of 

D ), eventually presided over Talleyrand's house. Against 

such a formidable conjunction of adverse influences, Madame La 
Princesso had now but little to oppose, because at this epoch, aa we 
learn from a contemporary, Time was making his inevitable mark^ 
and " the elegance of her figure was injured by her becoming stout," 
and (alas ! that it shoidd be to tell) " this afterwards increased, 
and by degrees her features lost their delicacy, and her complexion 
became very red." Whatever may have led to the separation, or 
whether it occurred under the Empire or the Restoration, one of 
the conditions of it was that Madame was to reside in England on 
the allowance of sixty thousand francs a year, and not to return to 
France without Talleyrand's consent. Whether the sojourn in 
England was long or short we know not, but that she returned to 
France is vouched for in the well- remembered answer of Talleyrand 
to the king, who slyly asked with affected interest if it was true 
that Madame de Talleyrand was in France. " Eien n'est plus vrai. 
Sire, il falJait bien que j'eusse aussi mon vingt Mars."* 

The establishment which Madame Talleyrand maintained after 
the separation from her husband was at Auteuil, and there ahe 
entertained society and regulated her household in strict imitation, 
it is said, of that of Talleyrand's. All the domestic details being so 
conducted, and all the surroundings so arranged, as to keep in 
active life a memory that was very dear to her. M. Colmache says 
that in those days he was often the bearer of kind messages to her 
from Talleyrand, if it ever became known to him that she was in 
the least out of health. In M. Pichot's collection of souvenirs 
there is one relating to the Princesses life at Auteuil, which may be 

* On March 20, 1815, Napoleon re-entered the Tuileriei on lui etci^ from 
Elba, LoaiB XYIII. haTiog quitted them at midnight on the 19th. 
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quoted, as the aathor voachee that he had it direct from the 
proprietor of the Villa Beaus^joor there, which she rented. It 
appears that there was attached to her as companion a countess of 
the old regime, one of whose duties was to follow her at a respectful 
distance when she went out on foot : if the countess happened to 
come a little too near, the Princess turned and said seyerely, 
" Comtesse, vous perdez le respect" There are (to use a homely 
phrase) " many ups and downs in life/' but we doubt that there is 
often seen a stranger contrast than the one which this anecdote 
suggests — ^namely, between the position of this "Princesse" 
censuring a gentlewoman of high birth for coming too close to her 
nobility, and that of the trembling young wife of some years back, 
whom we saw at midnight appealing in vain to a native servant in 
India, to release her captured lover and so to save her reputation. 

In spite of the high position that Madame Grand made for 
herself, there is no observation more common about her, than that 
she was a very stupid woman ; so widely has this been disseminated 
that its belief has been established, and, perhaps, the most 
prominent characteristic now recalled of tiiis half-forgotten celebrity 
is her proverbial silliness. Most reigning beauties, it may be 
observed, are credited with dulness ; the impression seems to have 
been always general that a pretty face and a comely figure are 
incompatible with any other endowment. One has not to be long 
in the world to learn that "Mrs. So-and-So is certainly very hand- 
some, but insipid to a painful degree, nothing whatever in her ; " 
indeed, there would appear to be something rather soothing than 
otherwise in the reflection that our neighbour's beauty is counter- 
poised by stupidity, and that "Fortune doth never come with both 
hands full" 

It is not improbable that something of this too hasty generaliza- 
tion, coupled vrith a little envy, helped to propagate the belief that 
has so long outlived Madame Grand. It may be worth while, if 
only as a matter of curiosity, to see how far a few circumstances in 
general acceptance regarding her career justify this belief. 

We have already glanced at the stories connecting her prominently 
with n^gociations on behalf of ^migria ; she is also mentioned as 
having at one time been brought to Paris by a Mr. Bellamy — 
" Pour la meler k des intrigues fibDanderes."* All this may possibly 
have been untrue, but it would never have been said of a woman 
who was a fool, whatever else she might have been. Again, it is 

* ''Biog. UoiveiMU*." 
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inconceivable tliat so shrewd a man as Talleyrand would haye 
allowed her during the four or five years prior to their marriage^ to 
conduct his receptions if, as Madame de Bemusat records, ** She 
was so intolerably stupid that she never said the right thing ; " and 
this at a period when Bonaparte's victories and treaties had filled 
Paris with ambassadors and foreigners of distinction. 

Yet the same authority says rather inconsistently in another 
place, ** I have heard it said she was one of the most charming 
women of her time/' which seems to suggest that Madame de 
R^musat had but little personal acquaintance with her. M. 
Colmache, speaking from his own knowledge of Madame Orand's 
demeanour at the Foreign Minister's receptions, says, ''She dispensed 
politeness to each and all alike, contenting everyone." He allows 
that she evinced a certain inexperience in the social traditions of 
the world in which Talleyrand placed her, which amused the wits 
who frequented her society. Talleyrand fell a victim* to her after 
ne had escaped the beauty of Madame B6camier and others, and 
the fascinations of Madame de Steel: his secretary accounts for 
this ''by the Tiaitfete which gave so strong a tinge of originality to 
all which Madame Grand said or did, so unlike the slavery to 
forms and etiquette which must ever influence professed women of 
the world such as those by whom he was surrounded." 

One of the most hostile, and probably most untruthful, of the 
contemporary writers who have sketehed her, remarks (in the 
"Female Plutarch," where there is scarcely a good word said of 
anyone) "That Madame de Talleyrand has no pretensions to genius 
everybody who has frequented her society knows ; and she avows 
with ndiveti itself that ^e is a hdle hSte. But a long habit, perhaps 
from her infancy, f has naturalized to her an art to impose, a 

* M. Colmache was constantly at Valencay with TaUejrrand, and in Ut 
reooUections of the Prince's table-talk, which he was in Uie habit of notfaig 
down, be relates that the latter thus once unbosomed himself to him, showinff 
that under certain oircumstances a woman's Tery foibles can be delosiTe aad 
ebarming : "My passion for Madame de Talleyrand was soon eztingoiahad, 
because she was merely possessed of beauty. The influence of personal ohanDs 
is limited ; curiosity forms the great ingredient of this kind of lore ; but add 
the fasdnation of intellect to those attractions which habit and posMHlon 
diminish each day, you will find them multiplied tenfold ; and if baridoi 
intellect and beauty you discover in your mistress caprice, singularity, and 
irregularity of temper, dose your eyes and seek no further — ^yoa an in love 
for Ufe." 

t Probably this remark would apply better to "Une veritable Indienne** 
than that which Tallejrand (when in love) made on the subject in bit letter to 
fiarras previously quoted. 
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cunning to deceive, and an hypocrisy to delude, &c., &c .... 
She certainly does not want that social capacity, that good sense 
and more light accomplishments which good breeding and good 
company always confer.'' 

A much safer authority, Mr. Michaud, writes thus of Madame de 
Talleyrand : *' Nous avons eu Tavantage de Tentendre plusieurs 
fois, notamment k Tepoque de 31 Mars, 1814 (capitulation of Paris), 
et nous pouYons afi&rmer que sa conversation sur ce grand ev^e- 
ment n'etait point ceUe d'une sotte." Philip Frauds said of her, 
that *' her understanding was mach better than the world allowed." 
We, who know the circumstances of her premature embarkation on 
life, can understand how her education, in the ordinary sense, must 
have been neglected, and this disadvantage must have weighted her 
heavily ever after ; but she was educated in the school of events, 
and that she profited by such schooling is evident by her rising, in 
spite of the terrible drawbacks connected vrith her early yean. If 
not learned herself, she at least affected the society of the learned, 
even long after living apart from Talleyrand, as may be gathered 
from many sources. Readers of Moore's Diary will remember his 
recording that he went in Pans (in 1822) to the Princesse Talley- 
rand's to hear Viennet, a distinguished author, read his tragedy of 
'' Achille," and may recall the amusing incident, *' heard two acts 
declaimed by him with true French gesticulation ; the ludicrous 
effect of his missing one of the feutUeU in the middle of a fine 
speech, and exclaiming in the same tragic tone. 'Grand Dieu! 
qu'est ce que c'est que ^' !! " 

Moore also tells how, in the previous year, he had sat next her 
at a dinner party, and that "she talked much of ' Lalla Bookh,' 
which she had read in French prose," and " praised Bevy's beauty 
to me." Surely even Madame de Bemusat would aclmowledge, 
that, under the circumstances, these were ''the right things'* to 
say % 

There are probably very few who have not heard or read the 
funny mistake about Bobinson Crusoe attributed to Madame 
Talleyrand ; the anecdote has been the round of every new s p a per 
in Europe and America, and will perhaps ever be quoted when her 
name is mentioned. It is more than likely that this anecdote is 
mainly responsible for the popular impression about her want of 
sense. If this piece of '' evidence " be broken down, there is really 
little ^\mi^ to support the allegation of stupidity. Though the story 
has been worn threadbare, it must be given bm again, to show one 
of the high aotboritiee who have voodied for its truth, and to lei 
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the reader see how the narration is tinged with a spite which 
weakens it as evidence. Kapoleon thus told it to O'Meara at St. 
Helena in 1817 : 

** I sometimes asked Denon (whose work I suppose you have read^ 
to breakfast with me, as I took a pleasure in lus conversation, ana 
spoke very freely with him. Now all the intriguers and speculatorB 
paid their court to Denon with a view of inducing him to mention 
their projects or themselves in the course of his conversation with me» 
thinking that being mentioned by such a man as Denon, for whom I 
had a great esteem, might materially serve them. Talleyrand, who 
was a great speculator, invited Denon to dinner. When he went home 
to his wife, he said — ' My dear, I have invited Denon to dine ; he is a 
great traveller, and you must say something handsome to him about 
his travels, as he may be useful to us with the Emperor.' 

''His wife, being extremely ignorant and probably never having read 
any other book of travels than that of Robinson Crusoe, conduded 
that Denon could be nobody else. Wishing to be very civil to him, 
she, before a large company, asked him divers questions about his 
man Friday. Denon, astonished, did not know wuat to think at firrt, 
but at length discovered by her questions that she really imagined him 
to be Itobinson Crusoe. His astonishment and that of the company 
cannot be described, nor the peals of laughter which it excited in Pans 
as the story flew like wild-fire through the City, and even Talleyrand 
himself was ashamed of it.'' 

The Emperor was evidently but an indifferent " raconteur" or his 
story loses by translation from the Italian in which he conversed 
with 0*Meara. An apology is due to the reader for reproducing 
so poor a version of this well-known anecdote ; as an amende I 
give here the original and best one for the benefit of those who 
may not have seen it. It appears in " L' Album Perdu," and is 
attributed to M. Henri Delatouche : 

Peu de temps aprds le retour de I'arm^e d'Egypte et des savants qui 
avaient M t^moins de cette glorieuse exp>^dition, M. de Talleyrand 
invita k diner M. Denon. '' C'est, dit M. de Talleyrand k sa femme, 
un homme tr^aimable, un auteur, et les auteurs aiment beaucoup 
qu'on leur parle de leurs ouvrages ; je vous enverrai la relatioD de son 
voyage, et vous la lirez afin de pouvoir lui en parler." En effet 
M. de Talleyrand fit porter dans la chambre de Mme. de Talleyrand le 
volume promis, et celle-ci I'ayant lu se trouva en mesure de f^citer 
Tauteur place k table h. cot^ d'elle. ^'Ah ! moDsieur, Ini dit-elle, je ne 
saurais vous exprimer tout le plaisir que j'ai 6prouv6 k la lecture de 
vos aventures. — Madame, vous 6tes beaucoup trop indulgente. — Kon^ 
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je V0U8 assure ; mon Dieu, que tous avez dH vous ennayery tout seul^ 
dans une lie d^serte! Cela m'a bien int^ress^e. — Mmm U me semble. 



madame, que... — ^Vous deviez avoir une drOle de figure aveo voire 
gprand bonnet pointu ? — ^En vdrit6y madame, je ne oomprends pas... — 
Ah ! moi je oomprends bion toutes vos tribulations. Avez-vouz assez 
Bouffert apr^ votre naufrage! — Mais, madame, je ne sais...— Voua 
avez d^ dire bien content le jour oti vous avez tiouv^ Vendredi 1 " M. 
de Talleyraud aviut donn6 k lire k sa f emme, peu Imum comme disait 
la mar6chaley Lefebvre, lea Aveiiturei de Kohinion OnuoS,*' 

The tenacity with which the public cling to a time-honoied 
story, and the reluctance with which they see any attempt at the 
deposition of an old favourite, was curiously illustrated about 
eighteen years ago, when the Times opened its columns to a spirited 
correspondence as to the authenticity of this anecdote. The 
occasion was a Eeview in the Times of Sir H. Bulwer's *^ Historical 
Characters," where the author introduces this anecdote, naming 
not Denon, but a Sir Geoige Robinson, as the hero of it (others 
assign this position to Humboldt). M. Pichot, a staunch sceptic as 
to the conclusiveness of the evidence which attributes stupidity to 
Madame de Talleyrand, led the way in an admirable letter, humor- 
ous and logical, showing that the old story has not even the merit 
of originality. He was immediately attacked by one who challenged 
his dates and authority, and threw out doubts as to the year when 
a translation of Robinson Crusoe appeared in France : and who 
also quoted Moore's version as he had given it in his Paris diary of 
1821, as though he seemed to imply that this should be regarded 
as evidence. Mr. Dominic Colnaghi (the eminent engraver, &c., &c., 
of Pall Mall, who died in 1879) also took part in the conespondence; 
his argument as to the anecdote's being authentic amount-ed to this, 
that his father had heard it in Paris in 1806 from a Miss Dickinson, 
then said to be the demoiselle de compagnie of Madame de Talley- 
rand. A stoiy, too good to be doubted, is often repeated at the 
time and place of its origin, till it comes to be believed in, even by 
contemporaries, but this does not prove that it may not be ben 
trovato nevertheless. The source which M Pichot suggests for 
the anecdote in the following passage in his letter leaves little 
doubt in my mind that he was right in suspecting that Madame de 
Talleyrand's mistake was the " invention of some English wit, or a 
French hd-esprit ;" 

^'Extraordinary again ia it not that hitherto Eng^iah readers 
have overlooked this passage of a letter of Horace Walpole to Sir 
H. Mann, dated October &, 1741.—* The whole town is to be to- 
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morrow night at Sir Thos. Robinson's BaU, which he giveB to a 
little girl of the Ihike of Richmond, <Src.' 

*' In a note (Pichot refers to the American Edition of 1812, Lord 
Dover being the Commentator) to this letter we are told that Sir 
Thos. Robinson of Rokeby Park, commonly called long Sir Thomas, 
is elsewhere styled tiie new Robinson Crusoe by Walpole, who says, 
when speaking of him, * He was a tidl uncouth man, and his stature 
was often rendered still more remarkable by his huntinff-dress, a 
postilion's cap, a tight green jacket, and buckskin breeches. He 
was liable to sudden whims, and once set off in his hunting suit to 
visit his sister, who was married and settled at Paris. He arrived 
while there was a large company at dinner, the servant announced 
Mr. Robinson, and he came in to the rreat amazement of the 
guests. Among others, a French Abb6 thnce lifted his fork to his 
mouth and thrice laid it down with an eager stare of surprise. 
Unable to restrain his curiosity any longer, he burst out with, ^ Excuse 
me. Sir, are you the famous Robinson Crusoe so remarkable in 
history'?" 

At all events a mistake made by a French Abb6 may fairly bo 
excused in a lady. M. Colmache says that many of the blunders 
laid to the charge of Talleyrand's wife bear the unmistakable stamp 
of the firm of Montrond & Co. As I have referred to this gentle- 
man as an authority on the subject, I may mention that his 
questioning Talleyrand as to the truth of the popular anecdote led to 
his being told one much more likely and nearly as amusing. The 
Robinson Crusoe incident did not actually happen, said Talleyrand, 
**but it was guessed at and that was enough ; the blunder was 
ascribed to her without compunction ; " and then he added : 

" I certainly remember a naivetS which she once uttered in the midst 
of a circle of savans and literati at Neuilly, which would be considered 
quite as good and become just as popular were it as generally known. 
Lemercier had volunteered after dinner to read us one of his unplayed 
and unplayable pieces. The company had gathered round him in a 
circle ; his cahier lay already unfolded on his knees, and, clearing his 
voice, he began in a high, shrill tone, which made us all start from our 
incipient slumber, * La Sckt^e tsi d Lyon,* * There now, M. de Talley- 
rand,' exclaimed the princess, jumping from her chair, and advancing 
towsfds rae with a gesture of triumph, * Now I knew that you were 
wrong ; you would have it that it was the Sa6n€ ! ' To describe the 
embarrassment and consternation of the company would be im- 
possible. I myself was perplexed for an instant, but soon remembered 
the difference of opinion to which she had alluded. As our carriage 
was crossing the bridge at Lvons, a little time before, she had asked me 
the name of the river which flowed beneath. I had told her it was 
^ Sadne ; ' to which she had replied, with a truly philosophical reflection. 
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^Ah^ how strange this differenoe of pronunoiAtioii ; we call it the Seine 
in Paris 1 ' I had been much amused at the time, but 



had not thought 
it worth while to correct the self-confident error j and thus had arisen 
this extraordinary confusion in the troubled brain of the poor princess. 
Of course we all laughed heartily at her unexpected sally ; but we 
were gratelul nererthelessy for it saved us the reading of the dreaded 
drama, as no one that evening could be expected to retrouwr son slriaux 
sufficiently to listen wi^ becoming attention to all the terrible CTents 
which Lemercier had to unfold." 

'* The keenest shafts of ridicule," continues M. Colmache, '* must 
have fallen pointless against one who joined with such hearty good 
will in the mirth which was thus raised, without at all agreeing with 
those who deemed that it was excited at his own expense." Silence 
respecting his private troubles, an appearance of complete indiffer- 
ence, — politeness, patience, and dexterity in taking his revenge 
were the weapons, according to Madame de K^musat, with which 
Talleyrand met the general condemnation of his marriage. 

Madame de Talleyrand lived to 1835, dying on December 10th 
in that year. Curious to relate even the very close of her extraor- 
dinary career was marked by a dramatic incident, which is thus 
noted by the English papers, though the Paris papers, the Condi- 
hUionel and the Journal dee Debate, merely notice her death, the 
latter paper adding, '' La Princesse ^tait d'origine Danoise." The 
Morning Herald of December 17th, 1835, says: 

*' A very curious scene is said to have taken place in the Chamber 
of the I^incess de TUleyrand after'she had expired. She had given 
in her dying moments a casket containing papers to the Archbishop of 
Paris rirho attended her, with the injunction to hand them to the 
Oomtesse d'Sstignao : that ladv having come, the Archbishop proceeded 
to fulfil the dir^tions of the defunct, when a personage representing 
the interests of the prince interfered, and said the papers snould not 
be given up. Madame D^Estignac had also a friend who interfered on 
her behalf of her ri^t to the casket, and violence threatened to ter- 
minate the dispute, when a juge de paix hastUy summoned came in 
and declared that he would keep the object of dispute in his possession 
until the right to it was legally decided.^' 

The Timee, referring to the same occurrence, adds : — 



** Report says that the casket contained the Princess' jewels and 
diamonds, value about £40,000. The Comtesse D'Estignao is the 
daughter of Prince de Talleyrand's second brother, but rumour says 
that the Duchess de Dino wishes to have them for herself by having 
them awarded to the Prince de Talleyrand." 



f 
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Thos. Eaikes, who was in Paris at the time, gives in his 
Journal a somewhat fuUer account of this strange incident, and 
says that it made a great noise, as the dying woman had, when the 
last religious ceremonies were over, asked faintly for the casket and 
deliverwi it with much earnestness to the Bishop as her valid gift 
and last testimonial of her affection for Madame D'Estignac 
Raikes tells that the affair was finally compromised for the sum of 
200,000 francs on Talleyrand proving to a mutual friend, by the 
deeds of his marriage-settlement, that legal right was on his side. 
The contents were said not to have been divulged. Whether 
Raikes is an authority to be much depended on is somewhat doubt- 
ful He describes the deceased as having been a Creole, bom at 
Martinique. From his Journal we learn that the decUuration of 
her death was thus inscribed in the Register of the Church of St 
Thomas D'Aquin : " On December 12th, 1835, there was presented 
at this Church the body of Catherine, widow of George Frangois 
Grand, connue civilemeni comme Princesse de Talleyrand^** aged 74 
years, deceased the night before last, fortified with the sacra- 
ments of the Church, at No. 80, Rue de Lisle (query, Lille t) Her 
obsequies were performed in the presence of Mathew Pierre de 
Goussot and of Charles Demon (agent of the Prince), friends of the 
deceased, who have signed with us." 

Raikes comments on this sententiously : '' It is rather curious 

that, after all the satanic allusions to Monsieur de T in the 

public journals, his principal agents hould be named Demon."* The 
curious phraseology in the declaration of his wife's death shows, as 
Raikes points out in another entry, that Talleyrand in his latter 
days seemed little inclined to perpetuate the recollection of his 
marriage. With this view he gave directions, the same contempo- 
rary journalist alleges, that the inscription on her tombstone should 
indicate the fact as slightly as possible, and that she should be 
there described as the widow of Mr. Grand, afterwards civily mar- 
ried to M. de Talleyrand. " Here," says Raikes, " his dominant 
foible comes out ; he hopes that by treating the ceremony as a 
civil contract at that period of the Revolution, he may now palliate 
that stigma in the eyes of the clergy which is irremissibly attached 
to the position of a pretre mari^." 

In the ** Biographic Universelle " we are told that Madame de 
Talleyrand is buried in the Cemetery of Mont Pamasse, " where one 



* The ageDt*8 luoDe wm, I beUeve, ' DemioD.* 
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can still see her tomb with a modest inscription suirounded by a 
nmple iron railing.'' 

Having read some few years ago the above quoted passages from 
Baike's Journal and Michaud's biographical article on Talleyrand, 
I felt curious as to the tombstone inscription which the great diplo- 
matist had finally devised or permitted in memory of his wife. To 
settle the point in the only way likely to be conclusive, I proposed 
to see the grave for myself — ^a visit to which I hoped to make an 
opportunity for, while passing through Paris on my return to 
India. 

At the last moment, however, another route had to be taken ; in 
these circumstances it occurred to me to trespass on the good nature 
of a friend, an English lady then resident in Paris, and to beg 
her, if convenient, to go to the grave and to copy for me the 
epitaph. 

My correspondent, with a kindness for which I cannot sufficiently 
tiiank her, most readily acceded to my request, and made a pil- 
grimage to the tomb at Mont Pamasse ; as her interesting letter 
supplies the information which it was thought desirable to have, 
the liberty of quoting an extract from it is taken : 



'* Regarding the 

place of Mme. de Talleyrand, I went over to Mont Pamasse, and 
with the aid of an official succeeded in finding the tomb. As you will 
flee by the enclosed extract from tiie Register kept at the Cemetery,* 
no mistake was possible in identifying the grave, but it corresponds 
with the description in one particular only, — i^, it is enclosed by a 
simple iron railing, but as to the 'modest inscription,' if it ever 
existed, of which there is not the faintest trace, its extreme modes^ 
caused it long since to retire from the public gase. The tomb was in 
as miserable a state of neglect as could possibly bo imagined, thickly 
oveigrown with rank grass, weeds, and nettles ; in keeping with the 
utterly desolate forsaken look of those few feet of earth (all the more 
remarkable among so many carefully tended resting-places), a wreath 
of ifnmofidUs hunff over a comer of the railing, put there, I suppose, 
by some good CaUiolic's hand in pity for that melancholy nameless 
grave, (hie of the gardeners, a civu young Frenchman, at my request^ 
brought a spade and thoroughly cleved away the accnmulated earth 
and rubbish, with which the stone slab, which is quite level with the 



* The indorare was % printed tabnUr form fiUed in at the time of the visit; 
it indicated the graTe toiight for bj a diTinon, Une^ and number ; the cone- 
sponding entry in the B^^eter deecribed the grave as that of ** TaUsTrand 
(Prinoeme de) n^ WorMe (Catherine NoSl)." 
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ground, was covered to the depth of some five or six inches. Among 
the debris we found, very opportunely, an old scrubbing brush (what- 
ever brought it there 7), which served to clean the stone, and effectually 
convince us that any inscription it may originally have borne must 
have been a readily efiaceable one ; certainlv not deeply graven^as not 
the slightest indication of previous word or letter now remains.^ 

Now we are able to see how thoroughly Talleyrand gave effect, 
80 far as his poor wife's grave is concerned, to what Raikes de- 
scribes as his disinclination *' to perpetuate the recollection of his 
marriage," and it must be allowed that the Municipal authorities of 
Paris (if it be they who had charge of the cemeteries) very gal- 
lantly, in a passive way, favoured this generous object. 

Will the looked-for publication of Talleyrand's Memoirs (still 
advisedly deferred beyond the period originally stipulated)t 
throw any additional Hght, indirectly or otherwise, on Madame 
Grand's career, or at least on that portion of it intimately con- 
nected with his own domestic life ? It is not unlikely that the 
subject will be avoided, if possible. But as speculation on this point 
would be profitless, I must here conclude this attempt at collect- 
ing and winnowing the scattered records of one whose captivations 
were celebrated from the Ganges to the Seine ; whose beauty — ^not 
when at its zenith, but when approaching its decline— was pre-emi- 
nent in a brilliant society remarkable for attractive women ; and 
whose name was closely connected with those of actors conspicuous 
on the world's stage, and was familiar to some of the great historic 
personages of a memorable epoch. 

As such, Calcutta may fairly claim her as not the least prominent 
of its passed- away notorieties. J 



* I nw this grave myself in June, 1 836, and found it jost as my corrwpon- 
dent described it, even to the wreath, which is of thin metaL The railings are 
very low (about iwenty-foar inches). The top of the grave is quite covwed 
with nettles. It is between a tomb of the family " Pansy," ana that of ooa 
which bears the names " Halbont '* and " De Cusse ** on it. Bat shoold any 
visitor to Paris care to see it, the locality will be at once indicated by the 
officials in charge of the accurately kept registry. 

f These curious memoirs ought to come to light in May, 1888, aooordlngto 
the following announcement : — " Auz termes du testament qui noos en a 
confix le depdt, les memoires du prince de Talleyrand ne peuvent 6tre pnbliea 
que dans vingt ans. Le manuscrit est scelU en sdret^ ; il n'en eziste pas d% 
oopie." ChateUin, notaire honoraire. Paul AndraL Paris, le 24 Mai, 1866.*' 

X See Appendix H. 



CHAPTER rX. 

LETTEES FROM WARREN HASTINGS TO HIS WIFE. 

ExTBAOTS from some letters of Wanen Hastings to his wife, to 
which have been added a few letters written by Mrs. Hastings 
(hitherto unpublished). 

PREFATORY NOTE 

The fact of a laive number of unpublished letters from Warren 
Hastings to his wifebeinff in existence andarailable to the puUiOy was 
first made known to reacbrs in India by Mr. Beveridge in 1877 in his 
interesting articles on Warren Hastings in the CalewUa Btvimo, These 
letters, with a vast amount of other papers reli^g to Hastings which 
have yet to bo explored and utilized by the histOTian, were acquired 
by purchase by the British Museum only in 1872. It is with the letters 
to Mrs. Hastings only tiiat it is proposed to deal at present ; these are 
considered so worthy of special care that they are not shown to the 
applicant for them in the large general reading-room, but in a smaller 
one in connection with that containing selected manuscripts. 

They are bound in a thin quarto volume, and an attempt has been 
made to arrange them in chronological order, which has not been yezy 
successful, owmg to many of the earlier letters being dated with the 
day of the week only. 

In the extracts given from them I have endeavoured to rectify this 
defect. 

The letters may be divided into three series : the first comprises 
those written from Calcutta in 1780, and are endorsed ** Letters from 
my exceUent Husband when I was at Hughly and Chinsurar " (mc) ; 
during this absence of Mrs. Hastings the duel with Francis occurred. 
The second series of letters are not in original, but are thus 
endorsed in very faint ink — ^' This paper contains a fidthful copy of 
the letters conveyed in quills to Mrs. Hsstinp while Mr. Hastings was 
at Chunar : the originals are in Mrs. Hastmss's possession together 
with the <}uills in which they are enveloped. xtie third relste'to 
Mrs. Hastmgs's voya^ to Kngland, and her husband'k own doings 
afterwards until he prepared to follow her. 

It may be useful to explain how these letters in all probability got 
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separated from those, not superior in interest, which were long ago 
printed and published. We may learn this from what Mr. Gleig says 
in his preface to the memoirs of the life of Hastings. Warren Has- 
tings cued in 1818 : soon after that, the whole of the uunily papers were 
put into the hands of Mr. Southey, with the proposal that he should 
become the biographer of the late Uovemor-Oenend of BengaL Haying 
kept the papers a good while, Mr. Southey returned them with th 
avowal that he could not undertake so complicated a task. After a 
long interval a similar proposal was made to Mr. Impey, and to him the 
papers were sent. He kept them and laboured at them for six years, 
but when he died not a word of the memoir had been written. Again 
the voluminous and deterrent documents found their way ba£ to 
Daylesf ord, where they lay in absolute confusion until 1835, when Mr. 
Gleig got them and was occupied with them for six years. Wi^ all 
these moves and changes it would be strange if some of the family 
papers did not get lost or separated. The disadvantage at which the 
compiler of the memoir was thus placed, finds expression in this pas- 
sage in his introduction : — '* The letters entrusted to me are not always 
consecutive, and it has unfortunately happened that precisely at points 
where most of all it was essential that 1 should find materials for my 
biography in the handwriting of the subject of it, such materials are 
wanting.'* 

Accordingly, in the letters from Hastings to his wife which Gleig gives 
as being ''full of interest," there are many allusions which are scarcely 
intelligible from want of letters that must have preceded them, and 
whose absence must have greatly perplexed the bic|;rapher. 

The letters of Hastings to his wife, remarks Macaulay, who had 
seen only the few given by Gleig, ''are exceedingly characteristic. They 
are tender and fidl of indication of esteem and confidence, but at the 
same time a little more ceremonious than is usual in so intimate a 
relation." A more extended acquaintance with Hastings' domestic 
letters will, perhaps, show that this Qualification was not altogether 
justified. He evidently was an ineuiaustible correspondent. The 
letters to his wife were written in the most ungrudging frequency, and 
although he was thus under no obligation to recompense rarity by 
length, the length to which most of his letters to her did go was some- 
thing miraculous, in the case of such an Atlas who had such a world 
on his shoulders. The burden of nearly everyone of them is the same 
— the assurance of his unceasing love— of the aching void her absence 
has created — his morbid apprehensions and repinings, and his passion- 
ate yearning to regain her. All indicate what a lonely man Warren 
Hastings really was. No one can doubt the earnestness or the depth 
of sincerity and truth from which these fond outpourings flowed. 

' * He seems to have loved her with that love which is peculiar to men 
of strong minds, to men whose affection is not easily won or widely 
diflfused" (Macaulay). 

In the excerpta that follow, I have, as a general rule, given the 
shorter notes of the first series in full ; from the rest I have only 
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attempted to extnct saoh portions as may haTe a local interest and 
significaMioe for Indian readers especially, and which may tend to elu- 
cidate j^ersonal character and feeding, and help to afford a nearer Tiew 
of the mner life of one who belongs to history. '* The business of the 
biographer," says the prince of biographers— quotinff the Bamhler-— 
*' is often to pass slightly oyer those performances and incidents which 
produce vulgar greatness ; to lead the tiioughts into domestic priTsdes, 
and display the minute details of daily life." 



U 
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OpposiU Nia Serai^ 11 o'clock.* 

My Beloyid Marian, — I have found out a work for the employ- 
ment of my thoughts without detaching them from my Marian. I 
am not used to write to Queens, and never feel my own defects so 
much as when I presume to express the sentiments and language of 
one so much superior in the native excellency of both as my Queen is. 
Something too will be wanting in the formalities of address. The 
first I submit to your correction, and for the last you will consult Mr. 
McPherson. When vou have brought it to its proper form, write it at 
your leisure and send it under a good package to me that it may go by 
the Lively, J have just thought that if I should not have time to set 
your cover embroidered, it may as well be done by Major Scott before 
he presents it. But I believe I can contrive it. We are stopped here 
by the wind, the tide, and winding of the river. I am afraid 
you have made but little way, as the wind is still in an opposite direc- 
tion to your course ; and it is but little comfort to me that you 
move but slowly from me. Remember me affectionately to Mrs. 
Motte. May every blessing attend you, my dearest Marian. 

My heart is very heavy, no wonder. The bearer may bring a line 
from you ; only let it say lam wtUy if you are welL 

Yours ever, ever, 

W. H. 



** M<mday evening, f 

''I intend to make a second trial of the Manego (nc) for the cure of 
my joints, which continue shamefully stiff and cramped. 

'*! find that Naylor's distemper is that for which Japan rice is a 
specific. I shall be obliged to you, therefore, if you will either send 
me a little, or tell me where I can get it. I have seen nobody and 
heard nothing. But I have a letter from Madras, which mentions the 
arrival of the Company's ships Y<yrh, Lotidonf Portland and BridgiotUer. 
The only news of consequence is, that it is determined that 1 am to 
remain as long as I choose, but with the same associate, t My compli- 
ments to Mrs. Ross and Bibby Motte. " 

(In due sequence, the three letters referring to the duel, given 
elsewhere, would come in here.) 

* The d&te of this letter was either 18th or 14th Aagust, 1780, when 
HMtings waa returning by boat to Calcutta, havine left his wife in the hospi- 
table charge of Mr. (and Mrs.) Ross, the Dutch Governor of Chininrah (i 
the duel). Nia Serai was near Hooghly at the Calcutta side of it ; there 
a wide deep nulla t^iere running from the inland. 

fie., August 14th. 

J t.«., Francis {ice Dud), 
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Mt Ds^r Mabiah^—I have nothing new to write to yon but what 
you will find in the enclosed letter. I now wish your retain. Indeed 
I ha^e all along wished it, though for reasons which I have mentioned, 
and for others which I have no^ I opposed my own inclinations. Sir 
John Jhkj is arrived. 1 desire you to make my compliment to Mr. 
Boesy and express to him my concern to hear that he is iU. Adieu 
my Moved. I now grow impatient to see you. 

'' Your most affectionate, 
P./Sf.— Gull is come. I have quartered him with your Taylors («tc). 



^' Wtdnuday €omwng, 

(He complains of having been out of spirits and health, but tells 
her he is now better.) 

*' My sickness is no more than a cold, but it \b teasing, and is much 
to me who am not accustomed to severe complaints, and hate to have 
any. Tours alone, my Marian, are too much for me to bear. 

''Scott certainly goes and with n>eoial dispatches from me, which 
will oblige me to imike the most of my time to prepare them. For 
this purpose I think of locking myself up for two or three days next 
week at AUipoor." 



'' CalcuHa^ Tkunday evtnmg. 

''Mt Dsjl&ist Mariak, — ^I wrote an answer to your letter this 
morning and said in it too rashly that I would make vou another visit 
on Satiuday ; but waiting to answer Mr. Motte's I nave had time to 
recollect that I cannot go. I have, therefore, destroyed my letter. I 
have no boat ; I hate to borrow. I have a thousand things to do, and 
I am sadly out of spirits, having been all day tormented with a head- 
ache. I am glad that you resolve to accept no more invitations. 
Mrs. Boss is too good not to approve your reasons, and if you visit 

nobody, nobody will be diBpleaied I will bespeak 

your two coffirees." 



** Tky/nday flight 

*' Mt Marian,— You are really angry, almost cross, but I foxgive 
you because you give me news of the amendment of your health, too 
good to allow me to be angry too, and because I am too much pleased 
with the thoughts of seeing you to-morrow to allow me to be an^gxy 
with anyone. 

u 2 
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(Here come in directions for posting horses, etc) 

** My plan is this : I go from Council into my chariot at two. I 
shall be at Barinagur before three. There my pinnace waits for me. 
Sir John accompanies me. What time I shall reach the carriage I 
cannot tell ; perhaps at six, perhaps at twelve. But be it at what 
hour it will I must go on, and I b^ of you to contrive that I majr not 
disturb the family when I enter Mr. Motte's house. How that is to 
be managed God and you best know. I am sure I shall break ^rour 
rest more by not coming at all than by coming late. My Marian, 
I saw an alligator yesterday with a mouth as large as a bu^erow, and 
was told that it was of a sort which is very common, out not so 
large. I shall never consent to your going again to BeercQol. Adieu 
my beloved ; a sound and sweet sleep be your portion for this night. 
I will be your nurse to-morrow night 

"W. H. 



" Calcutta^ Friday nighi, 
** My Dearest Marian, — I have received your angry letter, but 
thank you for it notwithstanding ; a pity indeed I I wrote to you last 
ni^ht, and I sent away your Beauty* to you this morning. Poor 
feUow ! it will be a kindness to him as well as to yoursetf , and to me 
too, if you will be content to walk him till you are both a little 
stronger. To-morrow I will send you your g\m. I am just returned 
from a visit to Mrs. Scott. Scott is arrived also, and your daughter, 
a beautiful child. Mr. Irwin breakfasted with me, and appeared in 
such spirits that I ventiured to make enquiry about his wife, which I 
told him was on yonr account, and I believe you will rejoice to hear 
that she has been three days visibly mending, and, by his account, oat 
of danger. I have migrated to my own house ; but the Lyon roars so 
noisily, that, suspecting that he might disturb my rest, I am returned 
to our bed for the night. Noisily is not the proper term. The sonnd 
is like the scraping of fifty great kettles. I am welL As I am per- 
suaded that your health depends on yourself, I do beseech you to 
be well too. Adieu. 

" Yours ever, 

"W. H." 



** Calcutta^ December 17 thy Sunday, 
" Mt Marian, — I have received your second letter. Have you had 
mine ? I now send you the gun which I promised. I think you will 
be pleased with it, because it is fine. As to its intrinsic qualities I 
know nothing of them. If you use it, let me beg of you to let some- 
body charge it who understands it, and not to go into thetuiu I repeat 
these as my earnest requests. 



* Her horse. 
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• • • . • /' I Mw Mr. Wheler and Min D. married* last night. 
How it agreed with them I know not, bat it has given me a cold and 
sore throat God bless you. Wonld it not be kmd» dyil at lesst, if 
you were to write a short letter to her, oxpressinff your satisfaction, 
Ao,^ and regret that you were not present t I did this for you, and 
she said it was a pity. 

''I hare sent you the first volume of Coleman's ^Terenoe/ and 
recommend it to yon for an equally entertaining and improving 
.tudy. 

<< Will you give me as much of your white fur as will decorate a 
dressed suit for New Tear's Day, and will you tdl me where I shall 
set it ? I desire you to acquaint Mrs. Motte that I intend to make a 
ngure — and no inconsiderable one — in the waistcoat which she did 
me the honour to give me." 



** CaletUicky Deeemker 22nd, Friday evening, 

** My Bxlovsd Mabian, — I never received a letter that gave me so 
much pleasure. I have not a word to say in answer but that I am 
happy, even in the expectation of seeing vou in four days hence, and 
that if you disappoint me, I will not add the consequence. 

"I ought to bid you stay till after the first of January; but if I do, ] 
will be uiot. I have something to write, but I have forsot it. Adieu 
my beloved. Compliments to Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Sand, Mrs. Samson, 
and dear Mrs. Motte. How I envy her. Adieu. 

** Tours ever ever, more than can be written, 

*'W. H. 

^'P.8. — Tell when you set ofi*, and perhaps I may meet you if I have 
a chance of it." 



^'Saturday evening. 

'' t rode this morning to Gheretty, where I arrived a little after eight; 
and am just returned. Lady Coote made many enquiries after you, 
and said she hoped you would stop at Gheretly. The morning was 
pleasant, and though I rode near two miles beyond Pulta, and accom- 
plished the journey in two hours, I walked as many at Gheretty and 
felt no more fatigue than if it had been but an ainng. Are not you 
glad of this?" 

*^JFedn€aday evening (ends thusX 

"May God bless you and restore you safe and in health to me, and as 
glad— or but half^as g!ad — to see your husband as he will be to regain 

* Mr. Wheler, then Senior Member of CooneU, married, as his teoond wife, 
MIm Cbarlntte Dumford, daughter of an official in the SapceoM Ooiirt» whom 
be left a widow in Ckstober, 1784. 



^ 
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the poeseBsion of his MArJ An , . . • . My hone is come, but I 
have not half the impatience to see him as I feel for your arrivaL 
There's a lover ! I wish Motte had as much of the warmth of one, 
but he is in the right a little. 

''I have written much nonsense, but it shall go to puzzle yoa. 
believe people are most apt to be foolish when they are pleased." 



I 



**.,.. I own I am not pleased with your venturinff on the water at 
this season in a small boat, and I make it my request that you will not 
repeat it. I have made enquiries for a pinnace but hith^to without 
success. I will certainly get one for you, and a good one I hope, in a 
few days. Tou may then trive* about the river as much as you please 
and neither of us be a loser by it. I had something else to say to you 
but forget it. I send you a paper of news. I have slept monstrously 
since I left you, which is a shame. 

*'P.8. — Evans has been puzzling me with a puzzling messsffe from 
Motte, whom you have puzzled by telling him that you should come 
away on Monday next, 1 having before told him that you would send 
for your pots, pans, spits and gridirons, and take possession of hia 
house. He had fixed on Thursday for his departure, and now does 
not know whether to go or stay till you so. I have referred him to 
you, saying (which is not always true) that nobodv knows a lady'a 
mind so well as herself, but that I supposed if you did come to Calcutta 
on Monday you would again return to Hughly some days after.*' 



'^Friday evening. 

", . . . I received your note this morning and thank God that you 
are well ; I do not care for your being sullen. I had rather you 
should be so — a little — on such occasions. I rode this morning in the 
manage and have felt the fatigue of it all day, so that I intend to 
repeat it to-morrow for my cure. I have no news but that I love you 
dearly, and that is none — as good a one as yours. Adieu, I will see 
you, or fancy that I do, in two hours, for it is almost ten. 

** Yours ever and ever, 

«W. H." 



* Trive (i e., drive) underlined in the origin*!, intended probaUy as a plajfol 
ftlluiion to Mn. Hssting's foreign pronunciation of Eogliui. 





PREFATORY NOTE. 

The second leries of letters were written under the following 
cirotunstances^ which some readers may hare forgotten. 

Ohe^rte Sing, the Rajah, or rekning Prince of Benares, having for 
some time failed to comply with &e increasing demands for extraordi- 
nary tribute, made on him by the Company's GoTemment to help in 
defraying their war expenses, his offences were thought to be such as 
to need early punishment. As his reputed wealtn was great, and 
the Company s exigencies pressing, it was thought a measure of policy 
and justice to exact from him a large pecuniary mulct of some forty 
or mty lakhs. Hastings having determined to take this matter in 
hand personally, proceeded to Benares. He was accompanied by a 
suite of about thirty, and by Mrs. Hastings, whom he left either at 
Monghyr or Patna. At the latter city she was joined by the Impeys, 
with whom she moved to Baughulpore. 

When Hastings got to Bewares (August 14th, 1781) he caused the 
Rajah to be put in arrest in his own house, which was on the river, 
two miles from the suburb in which the Governor-General took up his 
temporary residence. Large bodies of armed men crossed the river 
from Ramnugrer on the day of the Raiah's arrest, and proceeded to 
his house. %e guard placed over the prisoner oonnsted of two 
companies of Sepoys, stationed in an enclosed square which surrounded 
the apartment where the Rajah was. These Sepoys, strange to say, 
had no ammunition. Major Popham sent another company with 
ammunition to support them ; but when this reinforcement arrived 
they found the Rajah's house surrotmded, and all the avenues blocked 
by a multitude of armed men who fired on the helpless Sepoys and 
their officers within the square. Eighty-two were thus massacred and 
ninety-two wounded. 

In the midst of the confusion the Rajah escaped acrpss the river, 
and fled with his zenana and effects to Lutteefpoor, a strong fort some 
thirty miles off. 

Hastings sent orders for the nearest military detachment to come 
to Benares. Meantime a rash attempt, against orders, to cany 
Bamnugger by sudden assault (August 20th) failed most disastrously 
with heavv loss, which would have been greater but for tiie skilful 
withdrawal to Chunar of the remnant of the Company's troops by 
Captain Blair. 

Soon intelligence came that an assault on the (jk>vemor^General's 
position at Benares was in immediate contemplation, and Hastings, 
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with the aoquiesoenoe of Major Popham, detennined to leave qniedy 
for the fortress of Chunar, aboat twenty miles awaj. This move he 
and his party and his very small force aocomi^iBhed saooeBsfiilly on 
the night of the 21st August. 

After the distorbajioes which ensaed in the surrounding distrioti 
had been put down, Hastings returned to Benares (Beptemher 28th). 

In Macaulay*s essay this precautionary more of MastinflS to Ghunar 
is not mentioned, though he does allude to the stratagem oywhidi the 
Governor-General got dib letters summoning assistance conveyed, ic, in 

r"ls concealed on the native messengers. He leaves it to be inferred 
that only one was sent in this manner to Mrs. HastingSi bat aa 
we now see there were several.* 



See Appendix L Move to Chanar. 
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** Chunar, Avgutt 2fUh. 

^' I am at ChmuuTy and in perfect health. I entreat jon to return 
to Calcutta. Be confident, my beloved, all ia now weU, and 
will be better. I have no fears but for you. 

" W. H." 



**I am here in perfect health and safety ; mv only present fear is for 
you. I desire to have no fears. I beg you will return to Bau^hulpore, 
and as you shall be advised, to Calcutta. Sulivan* eats, dnnks, and 
is meny. My whole party is wcdl. Be confident, no hann will befaU 
me. My danger was sreat. but it is all past. MaV Qod bless and sup- 
port you, my most beloved. I feel, and have felt much for you, and 
am yet unhappy till I know where you are. 

" Tour ever most faithful and affectionate, 

" W. H." 



** Mt most bxlotbd Marian, — ^I thank Ood that my first letter from 
here reached you, and that I this morning received yours of the 28th 
in answer to it. It is your first letter, and I shall continue to read it 
till I get another. It has rdieved my fears, but not removed them. 

** 1 hope you have left Patna ; but do not stop at Baughulpore, go 
on to Moorshedabad. It is necessaiy to my peace of mind, and you 
may eanily return when these troubles and the consequent alarms are 
past. [Me then gives her some details as to the constitution and num- 
ber and movements of the forces near him and coming to him]. • . 
I am in perfect health. Sulivan is and has been at all times well and 
in laughmg spirits. Be confident^ my Marian, I will return to you 
triumphant. 

'^P.S.— I use this blank to toll you that I never loved you as I 
loved you in the midst of my greatest troubles, and have suffered more 
in my fears for you than I hope I ever shall for myself. 

*• Tours ever, over, 

"W.H. 

*^P,S. — All my ^arty is well. I am greatlv indebted to Colonel 
Blair for his attention, and to Mrs. White for the clothes now on my 
back. This is the climate of Paradise. I will remember C. Sulivan." 

* Stephen SoliTan, one of his suite aetiiig in the capacity of hit private 
•eoetary. 
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'' September Uih. 
** I waa going to write to you when I received yours of the Srd. 
Ton have made me happy, notwithstanding a mixture of pain and ap- 
prehension. Do not, my beloved, yield to your fears, or distrust the 
good influence that guards and supports your husband, that influence 
which prompted me without apparent reason to leave you, my hearths 
treasure, in a land of safety. How happy for us both 1 Tell Sir 
Elijah that I wrote to him early from Benares two letters, one of mat 
conseauence, and I desired Major Eaton lately to write to him. May 
God bless him for his kindness to you. TeU him I thank him. Read 
the enclosed and send it to Mr. Wheler. Copy it, show it to our 
friends. I think you may remain at Baughulpore, but do not if you 
hear the least alarm. You judged wisely. Exert the fortitude which 
you possess, and do not sufier any thoughts of me to distress your 
tranquility or affect your health. I never was better than I am, and 
have been in all my troubles, and am happy to find by this severe trial 
that I have a mind which can accommodate itself to every situation^ to 
all but one. I can bear every affliction of which you are not the sub- 
ject. Sulivan is well and hearty. I deputed him yesterday as my 
ambassador to the Nabob, who made many enquiries after you. 
Everyone knows the language which will please me most. 

" Adieu, my beloved." 



" September IBih, 
'' I am in health as usual. Sulivan, if possible, better, and all our 
party is well. I have one soul wholly engrossed by public affairs, and 
another that by night and day is ever employed on my dearest M a rian . 
I still hope to see you in another month. Do not be uneasy if you do 
not receive frequent letters from me, three in four miscarry." 



*« September 2(HA, Churuir. 

(Marian had *' returned" to Baughulpore.) 

" You are safe, and I am happy, but do not remain even at Baughul- 
pore, if you hear any alarms go on. You may return to meet me, and 
the water is your element. 1 was frightened in reading some of your 
letters, your wild fancies, and your danger in approaching Patna. I 
have received a letter from Sir Elijah which has affected me even to 
a weakness. O that I could see my beloved Marian for one hour. 
You have been mistaken. I never was surrounded at Chunar, nor in 
anything like danger, though I have felt all the dangers to which others 
were exposed. I have lived even luxuriously, and breathed till this 
last week the air of Paradise." [Then he gives the militaty details^ 
which he precedes with^ ** Now attend ; " he tells her of Major Fopha/m 
carrying a fort, Pateetay by stormy and routing a great rabble which 
attempted his camp], ** I saw the firing and progress of the action. 
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which extended four miles. Tet^ ihaok God, our lots in Sepoyi was 
very small and no officer hurt. I cannot rejoice at victories won with 

blood. I am glad Uiat Mrs. Snlivan is not with yon, 

and that Sir Elijah is. Maj Gk>d bless and protect you. I was ever 
happy in my M^"<^^^, I am now proud of her. This trial has shown 
the world that worth of which I only before knew the degree. Tell 
Mrs. Motte I love and esteem her. I wrote to Sir Elijah. 

"P.S. — ^The Nabob* has behaved honourably, and seems rejoiced 
at our success, which I carried to him with a congratulation for the 
Eed or Festival, a point of importance to a superstitious mind. All 
my party is well, none better than I am." 



On September 23rd he gives her more details, and adds : — 

** On August 21st I fled with four hundred men, and many thou- 
sands prepmd to attack me from Benares. Armies spontaneously 
hastened to my aid, and on the 21st of the following monui completely 
retrieved idl that we before had lost Read tins to Sir Elijiui and 
Lady Impey, and our friends, with my compliments. 

« Adieu, my love." 



SepUmber2WL 

(( « « « « Major Blair describes Lutteefpoor as a place of great 
strength. Our plan has proved an excellent one ; its effects beyond 
hope, and equal to one of your best moves at chess. I must yet recur 
to my fears for your safety. Tou are not absolutely safe at Bau^ul- 
pore. I dread a surprise, the last effort of the Rajah's despair, nay 
leave it ; go anywhere on the river, on the other side of the river, or 
even on yours below Baughulpore. Consult Sir EliiiJi on this. 

** Adieu my beloved, my most amiable, my best Marian ."f 



* One who wm attached to the Gk>Tenior-G«neral*siMrty, Mr. Oraiid, records 
in his NarratiTe : — " During oor confinement in Onnnar the Nanab "^^aer, 
Axoph nl DowUh, vidted Mr. Hastingi. B£r. H. paid him the fint visit, and 
trotted him, though ooniured from various qiiarten not to do so." 

i Thii ii the laet of the letters from Chunar ; stvual of them seem to have 
been tent in duplioate. 





PBEFATOBY XOTE TO THIKD SERIES OF LETTERS 

Mrs. BMttdna Bailed for England in the Atlas in JanuiiTy 17M. 
Hacaolay tells Low biiij nunonr was, aa to the monej laTiahed hy tlMi 
GoTemor-General in proTidinff oomforta and Inxniiea for hia wife'a 
voyage. The essayiat probably derired hia information from tfaia 
paaaage b^ the authoress of "Hartly House," who waa living in Oalcntta 
at the time, viz., ''The whole place ia engaged in adieux, and 

Mrs. H will be accompanied to England (for the Goremor sails in 

a different ship) by a Mrs. M who has been presented with fire 

hundred gold mohrs (a thousand pounds) in return tor her complaisanoe 
in making the voyage with her. Two black girls and a steward are 
Mrs. H!b attendants, and the state cabin and round house will bo 
entirely devoted to her use. " 

In addition to Mrs. Motte there were among the passengers a 
Captain Power, and 3Ir. Clevland, whoee memory ii still honoured at 
Bhaugulpore, who died before the pilot left the AUas. A Mr. Doveton, 
possibly the official despatching the mail letters, was deputed to attend 
the ship to the Sand ELeads, and brin^ back personal tidinga of Mrs. 
Hastings so far. It seems highly probable too that a Captain Pbi]^ 
waa sent aa a fellow voyager as far as St. Helena with a similar object, 
for in one of the letters given by Gleig, dated "Benares, October Jst, 
1794," Hastings says to her, '< Last night about 9 o'clock Major Sands 
brought me &e news of Phipps' arrival at Calcutta. May Ood bleaa 
them both for it. Captain Phipps writes that he had your ordera to 
deliver your packet to me with ms own hand, and he is coming with it. 
I have written to accelerate his coming by rdays of bearers from two 
or three stages beyond Patna." 

The time and incidents embraced by this series of letten wiU be 
best shown by this extract from one written at this period, and given 
by Gleig, which testifies to the regularity and minuteness with which 
Hastings kept his wife informed of his movements and doings, vis., 
''I have now carried forward the history of my life from the 
10th January to this time (September 24th), comprising the following 
parte or divisions. 



Ist. My residence in Calcutta 

to 17th February. 
2nd. My journey to Lucknow, 

ending 27th March, 
drd. My residence at Lucknow, 

a long chapter, closed 27th 

August. 



4th. My journey to Benares. 

Lastlv remain to foUow, 
5 th. My residence at Benares. 
6th. My return to Calcutta. 
7th. Preparation for my voyage. 
8ih. The voyage. 
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When Mr. Oleig published his memoir most of the letters thus 
enumerated were not forthcoming, the absent ones that would fit in 
with the few given by him having (with one exception) since come to 
light in the British Museum coUMtion. 

A strong instance of the incompleteness which Mr. Gleig's work 
almost of necessity labored under may be touched on here. In two of 
the letters to Mrs. Hastings nyen in the memoirs, expressions occur 
the import of' which can only^ guessed at by the reader, but which 
the leUers of the same period now a^ndlable, fully explain as being 
referable to what nuiybe alluded to as a domestic incident in the life of 
Warren Hastings. There were no children bom to Mrs. Hastings' 
second marria^, but ^e left India with hope of ofbpring. Much of her 
husband's anxiety about her voyage^ and of his eagerness to hear from 
her, proceeded from this cause. jBjs letters, after the receipt of hers 
from St. Helena, are laigoly taken up with this topic I have not 
thought it fair to extract for publication more on this point than was 
necessary to convey the fact in explanation of the writer's elation, his 
hopes and fears, acting up in this respect, I trust, to the spirit ci his 
own feelings, when he says, '^I must not expose to writing the fond 
secrets of my breast, which idiould be sacredly reserved for you alone." 
At the date of this third series of letters the respective ages of Hastmgs 
and his wife were fiffy-one and thirty-seven. 

India has been often called the bmd of separation and regrets ; it 
more deserves to be called so now perhaps than in the days of Warren 
Hastings ; and the goings and comings, the partings and meetings 
again, which form the too frequent domestic experience of European 
families in India, introduce, now more than ever, an element of pathos 
into (what is called) Anfflo-Indian life, which none but an Anfflo-Lidian 
community can sympauiise with, or realise to the full. It is but a trite 
observation that muiy a husband or parent in eastern exile to-dinr re- 
volves, like Warren Efastings a hundred years ago, temporary ei^>edients 
to try and stave off the long voyage and the longer separation, and when 
the inevitable comes, and he is returning solitiury from "the borders of 
the ocean," like Hastings, too, he writes in his first sad letter westwards. 
" I followed your ship with my ejj^es till I could no longer see it, and I 
pAssed a most wretoned day with a heart swollen with affliction.'' 
These old faded letters of a €k>vemor-(>eneral should bring home to 
those who aspire to an Indiui career, that there is a reverse side to 
the medal — ^tnat there is a common harrow of domestic trial and pain, 
submission to which will sooner or later be the lot of most, for 
exemption can be purchased no more by the exalted than by the 
lowly. 
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"Outeee, Sunday evening , January llih, 1784. 

"My Beloyeb Wife,— 1 trust to the chance of Mrs. Sands reaching 
the Cape before you leave it for the safe delivery of this letter ; but I 
have little to write, and scarce a motive for writing, but to gratify my 
own feelings. I left you yesterday morning. I followed your ship 
with my eyes till I could no longer see it, and I passed a most wretched 
day with a heart swol'n with affliction, and a head raging with pain. 
I have been three tides making this place, where I met my budgerow, 
and in it a severe renewal of my sorrow. The instant sight of the 
cabbin (tic), every object in it, and beyond it, brought my dear 
Marian to my imagination, with the deadly reflexion that she was then 
more than 200 miles removed from me, and still receding to a distance 
which seems, in my estimation, infinite and irretrievable. In the 
heavy interval which I have passed, I have had but too much leisure 
to contemplate the wretchedness of my situation, and to regret (forgive 
me, my dearest Marian, I cannot help it) that I ever consented to your 
leaving me. It appears to me like a precipitate act of the grossest 
folly ; for what have I to look forward to but an age of separation, and 
if ever we are to meet again, to carry home to you a burthen of 
infirmities, and a mind soured perhaps with lone, long and unabated, 
vexation. Nor is it for myself alone I feel, though I have been 
possibly more occupied than I ought to have been by the contemplation 
and sensation of my own suffering. Yours have been, and I am sure 
are at this time greater than my own, and I fear for their effects on 
your health. I shall dread the sight of Mr. Doveton. Yet, oh Qod 
of heaven ! grant me good tidings by him. Indeed, my Marian, I 
think that we have ill-judged. The reflexion has often for an instant 
occurred to me that wo were wronff, but I constantly repressed it. I 
urged everything that could fix uie resolution beyond the power of 
reciEkli, and felt a conscious pride in the sacrifice I was preparing 
to make. It is now past. 

^*1 said that I should trust to the chance of Mrs. Sands delivering 
this letter to you at the Cape. She is now in the Danish ship, once 
the Fortitiidey lying at this place, and expects to leave the river on 
Thursday next ; possibly she may be later. I will send another letter 
to her from town. I shall sail again with this night's tide, and if I 
find myself within reach of Calcutta in the next, I intend to finish my 
voyage to-morrow in the feelchehra. ♦ Possibly my apprehensions may 
be less gloomy when I have quitted this weary scene ; but of one thing 
I am certain, that no time nor habits will remove the pressure of your 
image from my heart, nor from my spirits, nor would 1 remove it if I 
could, though it prove a perpetual torment to me. Yesterday, as I lay 
upon my bed, and but half asleep, I felt a sensation like the fingers of 
your hand gently moving over my face and neck, and could have 
sworn that I heard your voice. O that I could be sure of such an 

* A large native boat ; so called from the prow being commoDly deotirated 
with the figure of an elephant's head. 
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illusion as often ss I lay down ! And the reali^ seems to me an 
illusion. Yesterday morning I held in my arms all tnat my heart holds 
dear, and now she is separated from me as if she hail no longer 
existence. O my Marian! I am wretched ; and I shall make you so 
when you read this. Tet I know not why, J must let it go ; nor can 
I add anything to alleviate which I have written ; but that I love you 
more by far than life, for I would not live but in the hope of h&ng 
once more united to ^ou. O God grant it ! and grant my deserving 
my blessed Marian fortitude to bear what I myself Dear so ill, conduct 
her in health and safety to the termination of her voyage, and once 
more restore her to me with everything that can render our meeting 
completely happy. Amen, amen, amen." 

''Yours ever, ever affectionate, 

"W. Hastthos." 

(The next is written firom Calcutta on the day after he reached 
it (Janaaiy 12th). In it occur these passages.) 

'^I am not yet reconciled to our separation^ and it seems to me the 
greatest of all follies that I should have taken so much trouble to 
make myself miserable and you unhappy, who were the object of it. 
I can now conceive many expedients by which the purpose of your 
▼oyage might have been as effectually answered, and wnat may you 
not have suffered even in your health from this. But I will complain 
no more. Since my return I have had so much employment for my 
mind that it has been much relieved : yet the instant that I am left to 
myself, and my ivoiy cot affords me no comfort, all my distresses rush 
back upon my thoughts, and present everything in the most gloomy 
prospect. .... 

" t talk to you, but I receive no answer ; nor can you hear me till I 
shall have forgotten what I have written. I miss tne sweet music of 
your voice wmch none but myself have ever heard, and the looks 
of heaven which I am sure have never been cast but on me alone. I 
strive by the violence of imagination to see and hear you; but I 
cannot yet effect it. Yet you are not a moment from my remembrance, 
nor would I for the world tiiat you should lose your place there, 
thouffh you are a torment to me. I do not expect Doveton back these 
ten cbys, and with what terror shall I meet him, yet how impatienthr 
do I wait to see him ; may he bring me good tidings of you, and I wiU 
be comforted for all the past. From the state in which he leaves you 
I shall form my j advent, and with confidence of the remainder of 
your voyage. Komamder, good God ; what a len^^th is yet to come, 
and how much more before I can begin mine, that is to convey me to 
you I But enough, enough." 

** Januofy ISiK 

** Mr. Doveton arrived last night and brought me letters from Mrs. 
Motte, C. Cowper and Mr. Phipps. These and particularly the first 
ought to have satisfied me, but they renewed the painfulness of my 
situation and my fears for your health, for I well knew the aouteneaa 
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of vonr feelings and the in&bUity of your fnme to wipport them* I 
ahadl now wmit with the moet anxious impatienoe for the retom of tlie 
pilot who, Dot eton tells me, maj be back in sixteen or serenteen dajs. 

I bave began to set my house in order, and intend 

to give eTerything to the principal chaige of Franais.*^ I huftt 
ordered an advertisement to be made for the sale of Allipoor and 
Rishera, and shall dear myself as speedily as I can of oUmt inenni- 
branoes. I shall go to Alhpoor to-moirow (Friday^ and pass the re- 
mainder of the week there, beaeiuse it will be agreeable to Lady DX^ly. 
When she leaves me I believe I shall quit it for ever. 

'' I am in hourly expectation of the deteimination of the Board on a 
point of very great oonsequence to my credit in the dose of my public 
service. I have made an offer of going to Ludmow for the purpose of 
making an arrangement of our concerns in that Government, the state 
of which you knew when you were with me. If I go I shall hava a 
world of difficulties to encounter, and hazard to my reputation^ but I 
know that if anything can relieve the afiairs of that country, my pee- 
senco will (I can say this to you, and you will not think it presomp- 
tion) ; possibly I may cloee this by telling you that I do not go aft aU. 
I have done all that I could to gain this point, but shsll be glad in my 
heart if I am defeated in it ; for I wish it oidy on pubUc groands, 
eveiy consideration of private interest strongly oppotnng it. I daily 
expect letters overland written after the receipt of mine by the 
^urpru^ packet in which I declared my resolution of resigning my office, 
and desir^ that my successor might be nominated ; what may be the 
event of this declaration I cannot foresee ; but whatever it be, mjr re- 
solution is fixed and unalterable, and it will be so oonduded when it ia 
known that you are gone before me. 

" I have fuljilled every obligation which I owed to the service, and 
done almost more than any other man, against such induoementaaa I 
have had to restrain me, would have done. But, my Marian, do not 
entertain hopes of improvement in our fortime. If your love for me 
is. as I am sure it is, superic^r to every other wish, you must be content 
to receive your husband scain without other expectations — ^poor in 
cash, but rich in ci>^ic (at least he hopes so\ and in affection unex- 
ampled. He is innnitely more iV&cemed about his constitution than 
Kid wealth, trosticg to the justice of his country for at least a compe- 
tency, and to the goi>i senM v^f his Marian for a sufficiency in what- 
ever thev mav have for a subsistence. 

'* Since I wrote the preceding part of this letter, I have seen Mr. 
Wbeler ; he has prv^mised his assent to my proposed visit to Lncknow, 
having •ieclared the same in temrs in a written minute to the Board, 
j(i'> thac I have considered i: as dose past recall. Scott will have the 

?n the occasion if yon wish 

Lem,^at their condusion,~in wliidi 

7>n ran ta& literesteo." 



j(i'> tnac I nave consiaerea i: as aose past i 
cop'.es rii wha: has passed in Council upoj 
V. jiee the^i. There is nothing ir. them, oa 



Vt. TT%ac3A, his ova B^dkal astsedsHt> 
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^'/mmmm sue, OakmUtL 
''I hAT« written three letters to yon by Mrs. Sendi in the hope of 
her orertddng you at the Oipe. I eoeroe wiih you to receiTe them, for 
they were written under the influence of eonowy dieoontent end dee- 
ponding, end something like the oonsoiousness of infinite end tneom- 
permble folly in the reooUeotion of the abundent pains whioh I had 
been takinff to elTeet my own wretohednees. 

" May the erent prove the rsTerse. The resolution and its exeoutloo 
were Tery sudden, and I look back for the ffrounds of both and soaroe 
oan iraoe them— none that satisfr me. 1 only reooUeet that in my 
enthusiasm to saorifioe erery consideration that regarded mysslf to the 
preserration of your health I thought only on the sacrifice, nor inquired 
of myself, till it was too late, whether it might hare been attained by 
easier means and nearer our reach, or whether those whioh were choeen 
were not as likely to increase as to remedy the eriL 

** But I hare already torn up one sheet because I had half filled it 
with gloomy complaints. I will not afilict you more, and it is unmanly." 



(R% then recapitulates some of his doings since their separation, 
and again alludes to the selling of his property.)* And he adds : — 

"Other schemes of retrenchments and economy I am f orming,and they 
afford me apleasure in the prospect which is connected with them . . 
Let but a few months pass and ( will begin to count the time which 
shall yet remain and please myself with its diminution. Continue my 
sweet Marian to love me, for m that hope and belief alone I live.* 



[January 26th, 1784. Is endorsed—'' Received July 39th.*l 
(Speaks of his intended journey to Lucknow, by boat to Patna, 
and to the banks of the Soan, and thence (by land) and with a 
military escort) 



" I am not greatly afraid of what my friends in the Gouneil mav do 
in my abeence, becauee I think they have not the courage to recsll or 
thwart me and rwader themselves answerable for the coosequenee. 
• • . . But be it (his health) ffood or bad, I will live to see you 
in England, and no consideration that the kings or Parliaments of the 
earth can offer me sh^ prevail upon me to exceed the time which I 
have allotted to the pcoiod of service ; and how, my Marian, will yon 
receive a healthless and ponnyless husband t Will your heart reproach 
him with predpitanpy and improvidence, or will it lay both to the 



• Yis. : -I have sflteany mdtmtimd Um laU of it (AUpoor) ia thiee lots, 
the old booM sad gardsa fonDiaf om» the new booMsadoathMMeithesMoad, 



•ad the peddoek the third. I ha? e part«i with aU my i 
bateoolts.'' 
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aooonnt of an affidctkm which could disregard wealth and eyeiyUMrfng 
opon earth if they oonld oul j be obtained by a separation £rom the 
object of it ? I have already yielded too much, too much to the 
opinionii of others in consenting to, aye, and in urging vour departine, 
too much to the public, which will not thank me, nor Imow the Talue 
of the saorifioe in remaining without you .... 

'^ I am ever, my dearest and most beloved of all women, your most 

faithful and most affectionate husband, _ 

<<WABBnr Hiexoras." 



** January 3ld ; doied FAruary eik. 

(Acknowledges the anxiously expected letter from her by the 
pilot He sorrows for the death of Clevland, and bemoans the 
auctions which the voyage must have brought her.) 

^' Tour motive for sending back the sloop* was con- 
sistent with the generous and unequalled sensibility A my dear 
Marian. This is her peculiar virtue, and too often her nusery, and as 
often mine. Yet I wish that the vessel could have attended you three 
days further, for Mr. Doveton tells me that in that run you would fall 
in with lighter breezes." 

(He hugs his grief, and endeavours to analyse what his sensa- 
tions were at their recent parting.) 

** Oh Ood, what a change was effected in the state of my exisf^enoe 
within the compass of a few minutes, and what were m^ reflexions 
while I passed from the ship to my pinnace. My imagination pre- 
sented you before me as I held you m my arms but a tew moments 
past gazing with fondness and with despair on all the wealth that my 
soul ever sought to amass. I still felt your sweet lips and the warm 
pressure of your last embrace, and my heart told me that I had lost 
you for ever. I taxed myself with indifference to your happiness 
and my own, and was stupified with astonishment at the labour which 
I had with so persevering an industry taken to destroy both. I had 
bestowed a large portion of my time on the means of arranging it. I 



* The pilot iloop which attended the Atltu (with inetmctions prasomabhr to 
Acoompaoy her farther than wae nsnal) brought back the body of Mr. Ckvuad 
preeerved in spirit He wai interred on Jaooary 80th in Soatii Park Steeet 
Cemeterj, where hii tomb may still be leen. The iilab of white marbU on its 
front bcAn a long inscription (now barely legible) ennmerating his ominaat 
poblic terricei, and hii amiable penonid qualities. This valuabla oItSI 
■errant died at the early age of twenty-nine. 
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had mad ooatriTiiieM to OT T oome tome diffioaltiM whidi oppoM H^ 
and I had partad with a laiga portUMn of my f ortmia to aooompiiah it ; 
and having oondnotad 70a to tha bordara of the ocean and aaan 70a 
irreTooablj departed^ I waa retoniinff with tha oootamplation of tha 
oompleta raooaat which had attandea ao manj axartiom. and with a 
heart full of azaoration whidi had no object bat mjiau for haTing 
made them. . . 

^* I return to mr dear Mm^aw^ and ihall borrow many an abmpt 
and aolitary inter?al to indulge mjBelf in thia lemblanoe of conTer- 
•ation with her ; bot how faint the reeambluica. I experience indeed 
a momentary iUuaion. bist it inatantjy diiapi>ear8 and ahowa ma 
through the Toid, all the delighta of that entertainment whoae image I 
leek and which my fancy cannot recorer; the beloTed faocy* the 
animated and Tariad expreeaion of f aatnreey the look of banerolence 
nnapeakable, the aweet muaic of her tongae, and a thooMnd imperoep- 
tibia gxmoea that ambelliihed her wot£i and gave them the power of 
impreeaion exceeding the atrongeat effecta of the onderrtanding. Tour 
leUer preaenta none of these attraotiona, yet it containa your wonia 
and oonreyi your thooflhtay and I had rawer brood orer the meian- 
chdy paiaioni exdtedTy it^ than be a iharer in the moat pleating 
entertainmenta that nature or art could afford me. .... 

*'I go (to Oude) on a bold adTenturay from a dirided and hoatila 
Coonol, to a acene of difBooltiea unaurmoantable but by rerr powerful 
exertions, to a country wasted by famine and threatened with an 
iuTiding enemy ; to a OoTemment loosened by a twelre months^ 
distraction, ita wealth exhausted^ and its rerenue dimipatad. I ao 
without a fixed idea of the instruments which I am to employ or tna 
matarials cm which I am to act ; with great expectation enterteined 
by others, but very moderate of my own ; and mr superiors at home 
labouring to thwart^ and if the^ can, determined to remoTa me, and 
all this as well known to the Indian world as to our own. Add to all 
the foregoing a mind unequal to ita former strength, and a conatitutioQ 
rery much impaired. Tet I go with confidence, and should ao with a 
cheerful heart, but for a stranae sensation of remoring stiU further 
from my Marian, though it ia tne time, not distance of place, that I 
ought to meaaure. 

^< ICr. Whaler said that he would afree to it whanerer tha Nabob's 
iuTitation arriTcd, and Mr. Stablea m his coerse manner objected, 



The psMtoaste aJlMlioB of Wurte HeiliegB for his wife mttr oei-gvew 



its spring; ntilbtr time or fraiiko nieiid to Wmoi the fMdesUoe 
erw W ph?rioal ettradioes had for him. As thdr hoeoymooo Iteythsetd 
and ttagmd, we find hisA, thoairh ia wintry sge. a willlBg eepdve otill, hsppy 



with the tesM wound, and the* herplag oe tbo tesM strii^— ** jour good and 
eaieble flM>«h« " (he writ« to her mo ia 180SK ** «he contLiMi erea In 



beeety to s ieeed erery woaee who oobm within aiy obMrratfoa," && 
" Her HeetiBi 



le thk tesM letter HMtiofs tdls hb stepsoa how he loiTM him and his wUi^ 
as the eUkbea of my adoptfon and of my hoart'i •lection." 

X 2 
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becaxise he said he doubted whether the €k>yenior could be lawfully 
absent, and he expected me to be shortly dismissed from my office. 
These were not his words, but the sense was implied in them. New 
arrangements were shortly expected, he said, from England, and let 
them come, most joyfully should I receive and submit to them. . • 

" Richard Johnson is appointed our Public Minister at Hyderabad, 
Mr. Holland's former station. Mr. Thomson, who is too mck to 
accompany me, is nominated to be the Company's advocate in the 
room of Mr. Lawrence, who is dead. 

** I have still Sir Charles Blunt* and Major Conran dead weights on 
my hands, and Mrs. Kamusf teazing me for her stupid husband. I 

1 • 1 . » • it '—A- 3 xl t T •* - ^V>_.^ 




behalf, and Davy says you have the letters from the king and his min- 
ister with your titles ; I therefore do not send them. 

'' Tiretta'sl lottery drawn and the prize has fallen to himself. In 



* Sir C. Blant was a member of the CIvU Service. An old Caloatta 
Dowspaper, May, 1795, announces the marriage of two of his danghtert on the 
Bame day ; one to Sir Alexander Seton, Bart ; the other to the Honorable 
C. A. Brace, brother of Lord Elgin ; the cememooy took place in " Lady 
Shore's Garden-hooae." Tombs with these names are in South Park Street 
Cemetery. 

t If we may credit the cynical Francis, poor Mrs. Ramus had some grouDds 
for hoping for a slice of patronage pie, seeing that it was Marian who proTided 
the "stupid husband " for her. Li November, 1779, Francis notes, "Sir J. 
Day appears to be excessively hurt at the marriage of Bamus with Miss 
Vernet; he says that it has betn hurried on in a most extraordinary manner 
by Mrs. Hastings. This lady, since she married poor Hastings, has taken a 
strange turn to match making. She now knows what it is to be married." 
Ramus, moreover, had influential friends in England, and the judidons Blast- 
ings was careful to promote the wishes of such in the exercise of his patronage. 
It was in behalf of this same gentleman that the following tolerably broad 
hint was conveyed to Francis by the Private Secretary of the Prime Minister. 
"April, 1776. I have received a letter this morning from Mr. Nicholas 
Ramus, First Page to His Majesty, in which he acquaints me that a letter has 
come to his hand from bis son, Mr. Henry Ramus, dated August 5th, in which 
be expresses great mortification that he had not then been so fortunate as to 
obtain any mark of the favour and protection of the Governor and Conneil of 
Bengal." No wondtr that when these views of the duties expected of him in 
Bengal were frequently urged, this sarcastic Councillor should write, " My 
frieuds in England are very good to me, they give me as many opportoni- 
ties as I can desire, and more then I can avail myself of, of servinff persona of 
merit in this country ; and they leave me the credit of it, clear of any return 
in England." 

t llretta was, I believe, an architect and land surveyor, and also I think 
registrar of leases in Calcutta ; he was wealthy. There is a quaint letter from 
him to Hastings, introducing a young lady who came to England from Cal- 
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the enumeration of articles of news 1 mtut not forget to inform Ton, 
my good Marian, that the Choroh scheme which you had so mnoh at 
htttft goes on most prosperously, and I expect the foundation to be 
laid in less than two months. The body will be a square of 70 feet, 
and will be decorated with a handsome steeple.* 

** My heart is filled with sentiments and emotions which I cannot 
write, but nothing new which you may not infer from those of your 
own. I never cease to think of you and with a tenderness which no 
words can describe. I too severely feel that you form a part of my 
existence. I remember when the cares and i&tigues of the day made 
no impression on my spirits, because I looked on the comforts which 
were to follow the close of them and whidi never failed to efiace them. 
Bo youy my sweet Marian, recollect with what pleasure I always re- 
turned to you after a mominff of fatigue— how peevishly I have some- 
times resented your absence if you disappointedT me of your company 
at dinner — ^how often during the course of it I have quitted my com- 
pany to enjoy a momentary interval of your delightful conversation. 
And can I now lose you for eighteen long months without impatience, 
without an^push? Indeed I cruelly feel it. I miss yon m every 
instant and mcident of my life, and everything seems to wear a dead 
stillness around me ; I come home as to a solitude ; I see a crowd in 
my house and at my table, but not the look of welcome which used to 
make my home a delight to me ; no Marian to infuse into my heart 



catta. "MIm Roselyn de Garrioo, sifter of that unfortanate and lovely 
ooDsort which for the space of three years has made my happiness, and which 
six months ago I had the misfortune of losing for ever, leaving me a little babe 
ai a pledge of her friendsbip.'* His wife died in 1796 and was buried fai the 
Portngnese borying-groond, bnt nearly two years ajfterwards, *' owing to tit- 
cnmstances too pMi^ to relate," the widower bad the remains ezhnmed and 
transferred to a grave in a oemetery which be bonght for the porpose, and 
where her tomb is still standing. l!lretta presented the new oemeteir oJled 
after him (in South Park Street) to ^'all the Catholic Europeans or th^imme 
diate descendants djing in tbis Settlement'* 

* The present St. John's, whoee centenary was commemorated this } ear 
(1887). fhe first itone was laid in April, 1784. It was opened for service on 
Sunday, 24th June, 1787. I have a note from an old neirspMer that the 
collection made that day amounted to over SOOO sicca rupees. The Rev. W. 
Johnson preached the sermon, and took for bis text Pialm 98, v. 6 C Holiness 
beoometh thine house for ever "). Zoffany presented the iJtar piece. The 
painting is probably a finS one, as this artist had been previously commissioned 
to paint the one now in St Qeorge's Ohapel, Windsor, the sdbjeet being the 
same, '* The Last Supper." But the merits or demerits of the CUeutta paint- 
ing have been for many years invisible, owing to the painting having been 
elevated into obscurity in the entranoe pordL Tittdition says Uiat all 
the figures are likenesses of Calcutta notorieties of the day : Judas 
being represented bv Tulloh the auctioneer, who thought, poor ssan, thai he 
was sitting for St John. 
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the fulaen of content, and make me pleated with er w y b ody andwitik 
erezything about me. Even in my dreamt I haTe lort you. Thii is 
not ally but I must not expoee to writing the fond leGTCti of myhnait, 
which ahould be most aacredlj retenred for yon alone. I amnnliappj, 
and ihall be ao, nor do I wuh to be otherwiie till I am again in poa- 
aenionof you." 



Endorsed — '* Received on the erening of my arrival in Londim, 
which was the 28th July." 

Calcutta^ February 7A. 

''The i^€ptun€, which will cany this with public despatchea to Basaostftp 
will wait there for a returning packet and possibly f or the repl^ to thia. 
. . • . Write only by l^id conTeyance, none hy sea will r e a ch 
me.* I am fixed in my resolution to follow you by the end of Deoem- 
ber. Nothing but death or bodily restraint shall have the power to 
detain me. Cideed, I have stayed too long, had I not the calls which I 
have to depart, for my constitution is not capable of those exertions 
which I have been accustomed to make, nor likely to bear more than 
the term of service which I have prescribed to it. I have no more to 
write that I can trust to so doubtful a conveyance but that I live only 
in my love for you and in my hopes of being rexmited to you never to 
part again. 

Adieo." 



* In those dajH, when England might have been at war any moment with a 
maritime power, nearly all important letters were aent in doplieate, one oopy 
by long tea, another by the route indicated here. Hattings' letten^ except the 
portions relating to very private matters, were coT>ied by natite derka. How 
long it took for the news of the outbreak of the Eurepean war to leaoh India 
may be seen from this passage in Justice Hide's journal: — **We knew sis 
8uez,on 6th July, 1778, that war had been declared between England aad 
France at London on 18th March and in Paris on 80th Maich. On Joly 10th 
the Company's forces took possession of Cbandemsgore." Later sgafai it was 
announced in the Calcutta Gazette of 12th June^ 1793, that France had 
declared war against England on 8th Febmaiy, and the local newspi^Mr 
chronicles that French vessels in the Hooghly were immediately seised by the 
master-attendant, and that Chandemagore was occupied by two companies 
of European Infantry and one of Sepoys. From the same ionroe comes the 
information that " the French Gentlemen were all put into the Arsenal the 
same evening, but the next day they were permittea to go about the town each 
with a sentry accompanying him ; afterwsfds they were sonmioned to meet 
at the Mayor's and give their parole. The news of a war with France, has 
ffiven great spirits to the peons at the post oflfioe, as they are in hopes of 
Earing no more of Citoyen, a word that puzzled them exceedingly. No soonsr 
was the direction read of a CUoyen sucha-cne, but all the peons cried oat ' Wo 
Sahib hum logue pychatUa ny* " 
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Coleufio, February llih. 

(Telli her of an illneis he has had, lest she should hear an exagger- 
ated aooonnt of it from otiier souroes.) 

*' My greatest differing arose from tne oontemplation of the picture 
before me as I ky in my bed, and the refleotiou of the vast distanoe 
which separated me from mj M^irinn, 

''She knew not whether I was sick or well, nor if my oomplaint in- 
creased oonld her fortitude be pot to another severe trial, or I awake 
to the sight of her blessed spirit sent to relieve me. 

''In these reflections 1 more than once turned my face towards the 
spot where the beautiful apparition formerly stood before me when I 
was in a state which, but for so powerful an aid mic^t, and I believe 
would, have proved &tal to me. JBut my e^ met not their desire, 

and my imagination but faintly represented it. 

Did I tell you in my last that the Board had agreed to erect 
a monument * at Baughulpore in honor of poor Ole viand's memory? 
I enclo«e what I propose for his epitaph, if approved by my colleagues, 
to whom I have not yet shown it. 

" I send you a scrap of Persian poetry written by a living friend of 
Sir Wm. Jones : it will be a good lesson for you and Mrs. Motte ; it 
has a few touches of good poetoy, but not one ca nature. I have received 
manv of your letters, my Maiiau, but never mistook one of them for a 
bottle of rose-water, nor the cossid who brought it for a Fawn of 
Khoten." 



Fehmary 19th. 
(" Off Nya SeraL" Says that he left for Luoknow on the eveninff 
of the 17th February* Dr. Balfour went with him ; Br. Francis did 
not.) 

I am now on my way to Sooksagurf which I expect to reach by 



a 



* Bishop Heber layt In bis Journal (1824) :— " Kr. Glevlaiid's momunsBl is 
in the shape of a Kuidoo Mat, in a pretty sitaatioii on a green hiU, and the 
nstives still meet once a year in oonsiderable numbersy and have a handsome 
poojsh in honour of his memory." 

Thackeray in his ** Four Georges " (the lecture on G^eovge IV.) refers to the 
affection of the natives for CleT]and*s memory, as mentioneid bj Heber. 

t Sookssffor was in the district of NnddeSi about forty miles from Cskatta on 
the left bsi^ of the Hooghlj. Mr. C. Orant, in his sketches of mral life in 
Benffal, si^s, ** The original hoose wis built hj Warren Hastings as a ooontry 
residenoe tar himself and three other civilians, and for the pnrpoee of their 
having an English farm where experiments in the growth of conee and other 
prodnotions of that character oonld be tried. It wis indeed the first property 
connected wiUi the soO of Bengal oat of the 84 Peifonaah*s posssssea aider 
sanction of Government by Earopesns. The property attsrwardspamed into the 
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noon. . . . . Poor Crof tea, with the gout in his liead and in de- 
fianoe of it and of my intreaties, hnnying after me to make my reoeption 
athia honaemoet welcome and salutary 

The night before last you appeared before me ; and 

it IB strange, for tiie first time, in m^ sleep ; you had returned to me 
from sea, and looked jMile and dejected with sickness. I feel, my 
Marian, a degree of pain in the thought that I am now moving daily 
from you ; and what a length of time ; how filled with events that will 
add to the measure of it, is yet to pass before I can eyen be^ to 
count off the days which remain of our separatiozu Oh uod ! 
preserve us both in life and health till the close of that period anivea, 
and give us years of happiness in compensation for those which we 
have suffered in absence from each other. 

** Tou left the wrong copy of your will, which was endorsed ' to be 
taken with you.' I have given it to Croftes, and my own I have left 
with Larkins." 



" Nuddea, February 2ML 
*^ I have found out a method to see and converse with you whenever I 
sleep ; and I have had your company every night for these four nights 
past, but you do not always wear the looks of kindness which I am 
sure you sdwayn will wear if over again I see you in substance. ** 



'* February 2iih. 

(Describes the progress of his journey.) 
** While I was preparing to land at Baughulpore, I received a parcel of 
letters which I took with me into mv palankeen, and the first subject 
of amusement which they presentea to me was a private letter from 
Mr. Wheler and Stables communicating the enclosed intelligence. 
This was a fine encouragement on the commencement of my journey to 
prosecute it to the length of 800 miles. It occupied my thoughts 



hands of the celebrated Joseph Barttto, a rich Portagaese merchant of Caleatta, 
who lived there in great si jle and founded a B. 0. Chapel for the use of hii own 
family. Mr. B.'s successor, Mr. Lanralttta, a Spaniard celebrated for his 
hospitality and sporting propensities, converted the Chapel into a rendenoe for 
Mshoots and fighting cocks. The ravages of a changing liver, however, have 
destroyed all traces both of greatness and degradation ; for not only have the 
house and beautiful village and grounds adjacent dissppeared, hot the river 
is now fully one and a half miles on the S. £. »ide of where the boose fbnneriy 
stood." Here Croftes' tenaLcy is not accounted for; he probably preceded the 
Portuguese mc rchant. 
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daring the greatest part of the night, but (thank Qod) without spoiling 
my appetite for breakfast. 

'* On a full examination of it I do believe it to be a forsery, and if 
it is one, it was aimed at mv present commission, though I Imow not 
how such a design could nave originated, as this certainly did, at 
Madras. It is not possible for the Parliament to have passed such 
unpopular and important Acts so early as September, for they were 
not in effect assembled. Neitiier is it possible for the news of it to 



budget haye I given to Major Scott, I believe it to have been fabri- 
cated in the shop of Ld. M j.* 

*' I should give one-half of my life for the certainty of beginning the 
other half with you to-morrow. But I would not wish for the imme- 
diate possession even of such a blessing, at the purchase of such 
a mortification as to be thrust out of my seat by such fellows as Ld. 
M J, Mr Francis, and (General Richard Smith. 

*' Your god-daughter is a very fine laughing girL^'f 



**Feb. 28th, Baughulport 
^* I forgot to tell you that Munny BegumX expressed her regret of 
your deputure in terms which seemed too natural to have proceeded 
from mere civility. I was pleased to hear her say that she grieved on 
my account as much as for her own loss in your departure and the 
necessity which occasioned it." 

* Sir C. BCacartDey, who had been trayelling companion to O. J. Fox. 
Afterwards he beoamo Lord Macartney, Ck>venior of MadrM> Qovemor of O^e 
of Good Hope, and Ambaoador to China. 

t Marian Inipey ; Mn. Hastings was her ffod-mother. There is a note In 
Heetingt' writing amongit the Impey MSS. in the British Mnseom oommeo* 
dng, " Mr. and Mrs. Harttngt present their oomDllmeots to Sir X. and Lady 
Impey, and reqnest to know how their little Marian is." This wis at the 
time when the relations between Hastings and Impey were very strained, 
owing to friotioo between the Goreminent and Snpreme Court (1779-80). 

X This lady, who was on such friendly terms with HasfclngSy wis the widow 
of Meer Jafllr Slhan: in 1772 Haetines had appointed her to be goardian to the 
jonng Nawab at Moorahedabad. It will be remembered that one of the 
charges brooght against Hastings by Nnnoomar was of hanng received a 
large bribe from the Begun for the appointment. The Begom denied the 
all^ations of Nnnoomar, and Hastings pronoonoed the letter ^om her, wUoh 
Nnnoomar prodnoed, to be a forgery. The majority la tiie Cooacil d s p ossd 
Manny Begnm. 
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MartK Ut, Patfuu 
Recapitulates, in case of accident, a good deal that was contained 
in previous letters. When alluding to the starting on the present 
journey says : — 

'*! went on board my pinnace very low, but happy to be reli eved 
from the tumult and importunity of Calcutta, for no one had mercy 
on me, and my gates though shut let people through like a lieve. . • • 
"Having been my own servant so long it is a great comfort to find my 
own people again about roe, and Turner * who has joined me here from 
Thibet has brought me with other presents from the Lama, a labadda, 
a furred cap and a pair of boots which would keep me warm in Siberia ; 
amonff other things a box of genuine musk in powder, which I shall 
send by the post to Dr. Francis to be sent to you. Oh, my sweet 
Marian, what would I give to be able to convey to you all that has 
passed in my mind during my long journey. You occupied every step 
of it and filled my heart with an atfection which others may have felt 
but which never warmed the breast of any man living in a degree 
exceeding the warmth of mine. Many a severe pang too have I 
suffered in the gloominess which sometimes seized my imagination^ 
often has my throat swelled and the tears have filled my eyes while 
your image floated in the viaion of my fancy ; and yet though my 
hours have been hours of affliction, I know not how to account for i^ 
but they have yielded a sensation so like to happiness that I would not 
part with my reflections for all the blessings which the world covld 
yield without you. This is an inconsistency which your heart will 
understand by the similitude of its own feelings — at least I believe so 
— ; much more I could say but cannot trust sentiments so sacred to 
the uncertain conveyance of a letter. I live only in the hope of 
reg^aining the possession of my adored Marian ; I would not live if 
that hope had entirely forsaken me, and yet how many chances are 
against me, but I will not think of them. 

'^I have the pleasure to send you with this a part of the occupation of 
my journey. It was begun while I lay on my bed sick in Calcutta, 
but the greater part was composed between Calcutta and Baughulpore. 
I do not believe that the wealth of the world could have bribed my 
genius to produce such a composition had you not formed the princi]^ 
subject of it, and my imagination not been assisted by the hope of its 
becoming a future source of entertainment to you. If your own 
feelings meet and acknowledge those which I have described give it a 
place in the collection of the former effects of your inspiration. But 
if you read it with a composed mind, and admire it only as a production 
of mere poetical merit (for so much I am sure of from the partiality of 
your judgment), bum it, for it is good for nothing. My hopes are 
more sanguine. I expect to see it written in the book and in the fair 



* LientenMit ToTDer. In another letter he refers to him ss *' a yomig kinsman 
of mine." 
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9crawl of my dear Marian's own hand, and if it should ptore the last of 
your Tolume, it wQl complete an assemblage of which there are few 
examples of so many poetical attempts, Gm knows whether good or 
bad, produced from the strength of a mind heated by love alone, 
without the least inspiration of natural ffenius, and without a senti- 
ment in the whole collection that exceeded the truth, and few that 
equalled the feelings that gave birth to them. 

** Find out means to let me know that you haye recei? ed this, for I 
would not haye it fall into otiier hands for the world, and should be 
grieyed that you missed it.' 

The next is from Boxar, 8th March. It ends : — 

** Compliments to Bibby Motte. I haye always a little loye for her ; 
it would be called a great one were not yours too near it to lessen it by 
the comparison. '' 



*' LueknoWf AuguH ISifc. 

(Endorsed <' Beceiyed April 18, irsS.*^ 

''Scott writes that the minister would write to me in 

His Majesty's name to put off my departure to another year. My 
whole hf e has been a sacritice of my pnyate ease and interests to my 
public duty, and to more, to public opinion, and this reauisition may 
come to me in such a form as to haye the force of an obligation. In 
that eyent I shall bid eyerlasting farewell to all my hopes, for the 
period which nature has fixed for the duration of my service is already 
past, and the attempt to prolong it to another season must end me^ or 
which would be worse, send me home laden with infirmities, besides 

oUier hazuds I am not pleased with Scotf s going into 

Parliament,* and less with his annexing to it the plan of securing his 

* Major John Soott, tho energetic bat ill-seleoted agent of Hastings in 
EnglancC was MP. for Weet-Looe from Ma^ 1784 to 1790, and tlien for 
St(^bridffe, whence he was tamed out on pettkion in 1798 and ordated to be 
prosecuted for bribery. He took the additional name of Waring on moqpbbkg 
an estate In Cheshire. I find from a note by the Editor of the ComwaOiB 
Correspondence, that Scott had been married three times, the last being to Mrs. 
Eaten, the actieas, who it is there alleged had long been notorious for hn 
gallantries, hence the alloaion in the following, which appeared oo the ooosslon 
of the third marriage. 

•' StaU she is yoons and still she's fsir, 
Onr cheers and plaudits sharing. 
And thongh well known for agsspast, 
She's not the worse for wearittg,** 
Scott wonld seem to have been a much greater socoess in Pariiament than 
Macaolay's allosions to him imntj. His interest for the present and fatore 
generations howcTer Is due to his being the grandfather cc the dramatist and 
novelist, Charies Beads. 
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seat for myself. I resenre to myself the privilege of bhusing my own 
mode of life, and shall certainly not prefer one whioh shall ezaoi from 
me the saorifioe of my ease and health and at the same time plaoe me 
in a condition unsuited to my talents. Another year in India will 
disqualify me to leaye it, by the want of means to p^ my passage. 

*^ Among the many causes of uneasiness which I suffer in my present 
situation, there are two which I can only mention to you. because to 
others I might expose myself to the ridicule of giving myself too much 
consequence. 

^ It is possible that the mistaken zeal of my friends may prompt 
them to solicit for me the grant of honors or a pension which I may be 
compelled to reject. Tou are already pretty well acquainted with my 
sentiments upon both these points. 1 should be sorry to be reduoca 
to the necessity of doing what may bo deemed by others presumption ; 
but as I am content to remain in the humble sphere in which I was 
bom, I have a right to refuse whatever shaU place me in an improper 
comparison with others, to whom I do not allow an equality with me. 
These reflexions have been thus renewed by an extract sent me, I 
foiget by whom, of a newspaper paragraph which I will enclose in this. 

*^My friends may prodami my moderation, but they mistake in 
asserting that I shaU think my services rewarded &y Ihe sMemeni cfa 
fifth or a sixth part of the sum of Lord dive's jagheer for life, or hy 
any settlement that shall terminate with my life. If any such provi- 
sion shall be made for me, or any title given me that shall place me on 
a level with his Lordship of Madras, even your influence, my Marian, 
shall not prevail upon me to accept of either." 

(In the letter the newspaper cutting is enclosed.) 

< < This jagheer,'' it says, * ' is J^O^oSo a year — a sum so enormous that 
it never did or could enter into the head of any friend of BCr. Hastinga 
to bring forward so extravagant or so barefaced a proposition to the 
consideration of a general court ; but the fact is, that, in conversations^ 
and conversations only, some very respectable and independent 
proprietors have observed that the falling in of (the late) Lord dive's 
jagheer this year might sive the East India Company a favorable 
opportunity of rewarding uie services of Mr. Hastings by settling upon 
him, when he quits India, a fifth or a sixth part of the amount of it 
annually for his life, supposing it should appear, as it is generally 
understood, that his fortune is very inadequate to his station. 

*^ How often have you heard me declare in the most resolute terms 
that I never would be seen by vou under the disgusting circumstances 
of a state of sickness ; yet the last sixteen mon^s that we passed to- 
gether were a period of continued illness or of a habit laboring under 
uie effects of illness. In all that long interval you were never from 
me, and where was my resolution ?* 



* Mri. HMtings wm present with others at her hushasd's bedside daring his 
last illness. Gleig tells how, " not without a visible effort," Hastings drew a 
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*' Major Toone has often told me how much he was shocked at my 
appearance when he first saw me after his return to Bengal, and yet 1 
was then thought, and Uiought myself, to be well reooyered. 

''You had been the close and hourly speotactor of all the chan^^ 
which I had passed through, my bosom associate at a time in which 
you oug^t to haye been remoyed to a distance from me, and what 
was worse, in daily consultation with my physicians. 

** It is true that I am indebted to my first illness for such a proof of 
your affection as is almost without example, nor in the whole course, 
or during the consequences of it^ haye I eyer perceiyed any alteration 
in that tenderness which I before experienced and which constituted 
the great and only blessing of my life. Tet I almost regret that you 
did not leaye me earlier, and in the many solitary moments in which 
my thoughte dwell on the remembrance of those which I haye passed 
with you without the mixture of other subjects (for you are neyer 
absent from my recollection), I cannot conquer the apprehension that 
haying seen me so long under circumstances so unfayorable, and these 
too the last and of course such as must eyer accompany your remem- 
brance of me, the delicacy of your affection may suffer, if it haye not 
already suffered, some diminution. Were I present with you, my 
constant attentions and the eyidences which my loye would produce 
eyery hour and eyery instant of its reality, would preyent that effect 
on a heart so generous as yours. But what haye I now to support my 
interests in it during so lon^ a separation. You will remember mainy 
instances of unguarded leyity, petulanoy, and that land of indolence 
which wears the appearance of indifference : and I much fear that 
there will be more ready to obtrude themselyes on your recolleotioiis 
than those instances of my behayiour which might excite your kinder 
remembrance of me. I could run oyer a long catalogue of offences 
with which my conscience has often reproached me, and eyeiy triyial 
incident which could bear that construction, and which eaaiped my 
notice at the time in which it happened, now appears with a black dye 
before me. It is not so in my remembrance of your behayiour which 
I look back upon with loye, respect and admirauon, and wonder how 
I could suffer whole hours (but neyer days, there I must do myself 
justice) to pass without seemg you when you were but a few steps 
remoyed from me. Yet my sweet Marian, remember with what 
deliglit you haye known me freauentiy quit the scene of business and 
run up to your apartment for the sake of denying a few moments of 
relief from the looks, the smiles, and the sweet yoioe of my beloyed. 

'' I haye resolyed to carry Sands home with mcL and B^yid Ander- 
son, whom I preyented from returning to Snglana at the time that I 
undertook my present commission. These are my two great agents. 

cambric haodkerehSef which was at bii pillow oyer his face. Thoes who were 
weeping Dear him, fiodiDg that be niffered it to reoeaia for some time^ fntlj 
removed it, and saw that he was dead. 
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Sands manages all my expenses, and with such, care and economy thai 
I shall be a gainer, instead of losing, as I did by my last expedition, 
above a lac and-a-half of rupees. 

*^ I have been privately told that the friends of Richard Johnson 
are amongst my worst enemies in England. He is a sad fellow if this 
be true. Be on your guard both with him and Middleton.* 

*^ My Marian, I am miserable. Though I know it to have been im- 
possible that you should have written to me, yet my disappointaient 
has tortured me with sensations (for I cannot call them reflections of 
the mind) similar to those which could arise from the worst snggestiona 
of evil. It seems as if I had totally lost you, or (God forgive me^ that 
you had totally forgotten me. I see you nightly, but such is the 
sickliness of my imagination that you constantly appear to turn from 

* In this passage, which is very soggestive of the secreoy and caution which 
were oharacteriBtic of Haatiogs, be mentions two well-known proteges of bii^ 
whose names occor frequently in the proceedings relating to the Court of Code, 
where Middleton had been Resident, and Jolmson Assistant- Resident. They 
got into bad odour with the Governor-General for a time, owing apparently to 
a want of vigour in the measores necessary for replenishing the Honourable 
Company's treasure chest. Among the Impey MSS. one folio volume is 
filled with letters frum these two officials to the Chief Justice daring the vear 
1782, keeping him informed of all that was going on at Lucknow, and aasing 
for his intercession in their behalf with Hastings. Johnson especially depre- 
cates the Grovemor-Greneral's displeasure. These letters testify to Impey's 
being Urgely in Hastings' confidence about matters at Locknow, and to his 
being wimng to incur trouble about State affairs not connected with his own 
official duties. Nathaniel Middleton at a later period was called ** Memory 
Middleton," and after his death ** Middleton of Unhappy Memory," in ^infjnn 
to bis evidence at Hastings' trial Johnson went by the nickname of 
'* Rupee Johnson.*' Hastings was under a delicate obligation to Johnson, if 
we may believe the following authorities, viz. : — Francis writes (October, 
1777), *' Army contract given to Johnson for three years, brother of the worthy 
gentleman who negotiated Mrs. Imhoff's divorce ; " a week later : — "Job for 
Johnson ; Hastings sometimes has qualms — Barwell never." Hicky puts the 
matter more coarsely: — "June, 1781. A correspondent observes that Diek 
Squib will unquestionably succeed Mr. Bristow as Resident at the Court of 
Oude, for two very good reasons, first because he was instrumental in effecting 
a certain sham divorce ; and secondly for fear he should betray some secret 
transactions of the Oreat Mogul and Nat Chucklehead, into which be has 
wormed himself with his wonted canning. Can any man possess grtater 
merits ? " Richard Johnson was one of the eighteen Europeans on the Jury 
panel challenged by Nuncomar. He was one of the suite of Hastings in the 
night escape to Chunar. He was for a short time British Resident at Hy- 
derabad, a poet in which he incurred censure which led to his resignation. 
He was elected Chairman of the General Bank, Calcutta, in 1788, and when 
he retired from the service he s<>ems to have joined a banking firm in London, 
with whom UastingB kept his account. He was on the most friendly terms 
with Mr. and Mrs. Hastings in England ; both wrote to him freqnentlyi the 
former alvrays signing his letters '* yours affectionately." 
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me with indifferenoe, nor can my reason overoome the ffloom which 
these phantoms leave on my mind, for it is the eflfoct of bodily dis- 
temper, independent of the understanding. How hard 1 M^ dreams vex 
me with nnreal eyils, and the real happiness of my past life appears aa 
a dream, as a dream past lonff since, and the traces almost efbced. 

** P.S. — I will send you the impression of a most beautiful seal 
which I have had cut with your titles." 



Note. — ^Here there is a wide hiatus in the British Museum letters, 
i.6., between August ISth from Ludmow, and November 20th from 
Oalcutta. Only two of the letters that intervened are in Gleiff, vis., 
one from Benares, dated September 24th, closed October 11th, and 
one from Calcutta, dated November 14th. In a postscript to the 
former, dated October 8th, he says : — ** Phipps arrived yesterday 
morning and delivered me your letter (viz., from St. Helena). I am 
the happiest man living, but it is not in a P.S. that I can answer it 
or say what my feelings have been and are from the perusal of it I 
will not believe that I have been raised in my hopes above the heights 
of mortality to be dashed to the earth with a severe falL .... 
Tour permission^ my Marian, was unnecessary ; all mankind knew 
it as soon as I did^ and some before, and in truth I think all the 
world is mad with joy for it." It is strange that in the two foUowins 
letters, that of November 14th and 20th, he does not refer to tiiis "it^ 
Not tiU the letter of December 6th does he profess to answer the St. 
Helena dispatch. This may be explained either by the fact of the later 
letter being conveyed by a channel which he expected would outstrip 
the two previous ones, or from these latter being intended for other eyes 
besides those of his wife. We gather that he sometimes confbied 
himself to general topics, even in his letters to her, owing to the 
reasons given in this passage from the Benares letter ref enred to above. 
'' What a letter have I written, and who that read it without the 
direction would suspect it to be written b^ a fond husband to his 
beloved wife ? Perhaps my other letters, if intercepted, would appear 
to bear too much of the real character of the writer, and atone more 
than they ought for the contrarv defidenoy of this. But the subject 
and occasion reouired it. The first part was intended for a duplicate 
uy another hand, and all that follows to this page for communication.'^ 



**CaIcuiUh November 2(Hh^l79L 
(Tells of his return joumev down.) 



'^But from the evening of mv arrival in Gklcutta 

to this day I have not enjoyed a moment of bodily ease, but have had 
aU the devils of languor, dejection of spirits ^a thing unknown at Luck- 
now), nightly oppressioui feverish heat ana headaches, whidi I had 
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for my companions this last year at this season of it. For these reasons 
I eat no supper, go to bed at ten, abstain wholly from wine and eyery 
other liquid but tea and water. I ride every morning and gently, ana 
use the cold bath as often as I ride, and will oftener if I am prevented 
from riding ; if this will not do I will diet mvself on pish-pash, or 
bread and water, or live like Oomaro on the oaily subsistence of an 
egg, but I will have health in some way, though I may forego all the 
blessings of it. Blessings ? What blessings can it yield me ? Let me 
have but existence and freedom from pain, with the full exercise of my 
mental faculties. I desire no more till I see the last of Saugor Island. 

''My friend Wilkins* has lately made me a present of a most 
wonderful work of antiquity, and I am goinc^ to present it to the pub- 
lic Among many precepts of fine morality 1 am particularly delighted 
with the following, because it has been the invariable rule of my latter 
life, and often applied to the earlier state of it before I had myself re- 
duced it to the form of a maxim in writing. It is this : ' Lei ihe 
motive be in the deed and not in the event Be not one whose motive for 
action is the hope of reward. Let not thy life be sport of inaction. 
Depend upon application" (that is, as it is afterwards explained, the 
application of the rule of moral right to its consonant practice without 
care for the event, as it may respect ourselves). * Perform thy duty, 
abandon all thought of the consequence, and make the event equiu, 
whether it terminate in good or evil, for such an equality is called ap- 
plication.* 

" To this good rule I will adhere, careless of every event but one^ 
and that shall console me , though the voices of all mankind shall cry 
out against me. And what is that one ? Oh God grant me the blessing 
of a satisfied conscit^nce, and my Marian to reward it. .... 1 
will send with it by this conveyance the firman confirming your high 
titles, and the translation. The former is a beautiful sheet of paper, 
and that is all it*s worth, for though your virtues merit honours neater 
than kings can bestow, yet these will not raise your station in life an 
inch — no, not the breadth of a hair — above that of Mrs. Hastings in 
your own country (I mean England, for that is your own). Nor were they 
given to your worth, even in this, for had you been destitute of every 
quality and accomplishment which you possess, you might have been 

* In a subsequent letter he Mys be bas sent tbis work to the Court of 
Directors with the request that they would cause it to be printed. I find soma 
of this accomplished Orientalist's services to literature and civilization in India 
thus referred to by Mr. Marshman in the Calcutta Review: **It was at 
Hoc^hly that the first press ever established at this Presidency was set np, 
and there in 1778 the first book was printed in Bengal, * The Bengali Grammar 
of Hal bed/ from Btngali type, the punches of which were cnt with bis own 
bands, by Mr. afterwards Sir Charles, Wilkins. Such an event, the harbinger 
of civilhuition aod improvement, is of itself enough to immortalize any place, 
even though all its political and commercial greatness should be entirely gone.** 
When he retired from the Civil Service he became the first librarian of the 
India House library. 
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the Queen of Sheba, the Goddees of Fortune, or whaterer exoellenoe 
jon had ohoeen for yoor own appellation. So don't be prond of your 
titles ; let the Queen of Sheba, if die knows it, boast that her name is 
united to yours. Your husband, too, is the adopted son of a king, 
and sworn brother of an heir apparent, yet the height of his present 
ambition is speedily to become a prirate ijentleman, and m that 
character all the royalty that now runs in his veins will be lost, snderen 
his great father wiU forget that he gave it him. Remember these re- 
flections when you look at your firman, and be sure not to foigetthem 
when you show it. I know you wUl, for my Marian has her foibles, 
and, God forgive me, but I have known my own vanity accompanying 
her, and have gased on her with full eyes of love and delight wnen she 
gave her pride, her graceful jnide, its full career. This is meant as a 
lesson ag^unst priden-don't mistake it for encoursgement .... 

"I have given your shawls which Johnson provided for you to 
Captain Joe Trice, who has undertaken to convey them safe to jour 
hands. He will not tell me how, and you may depend upon receiving 
them 

*' I am now writing at Alipore ; for it has been put up to sale and 
boueht in again. I have sold Rishera for double the sum that was 
paid for it. This is a riddle, and I leave it to your ssgacity to un- 
ravel it. 

** Adieu, my heart's beloved. ever love me, for no man ever 
merited by love a larger return of it than I do. 



Alipore, Sunday, December 5th, 1784. Closed the 8th, at night 
Is in answer to Marian's budget from St. Helena, and b^^ns, 
" I am now again reading your mosi delightful though pamful 
letter." 

He dwells on his delight at learning from this letter that when 
she left St Helena on 15th May it was " in perfect health and in 
the full assurance of being in a state which might in its event make 
me most truly the happiest of all mankind." His thoughts revert 
to this subject every now and then, and any topic seems to furnish 
an occasion for intrt)ducing it 

*' I too, my Marian, have often reproached myself, and sometimes 
ungenerously murmured at you, for our sepanAion. It was, I own, 
my set. But do not give roe credit for it, I was provoked and intimi- 
dated to it I was told bv everyone that it was absokiialy neesssair : 
somebody, 1 forget who, f believe it was Sir Blijah, pot the drsadnil 
esse to me that should you stay and fall a sacrtnce to mv weakness^ 
how would I reproach myself as the cause of your death. Ton too 
once said, feelingly, spealung of some lady who died, ' Ahl she staid 

r 
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a year too long.* These reflexions stung me and fastened on my re- 
Bolution. Tet am I now glad that it was so. [I now persuade myself 

that it has been the cause of saving your life Perhaps, 

too, it has been the preservation of my own, for I am not sure that J 
should have left Calcutta had you staid in it.] The words thus [ ] 
marked were written by impulse and without reflecting that the event 
to which it relates is now past the course of fate. It has happened or 
is impossible. But I will let the words stand for a happy omen. Am 
I not superstitious ? 

'* I thank you for your care of yourself. Your mode of living 
was also very like my own ; I was always in bed by ten and dressed 
before sunrise. I am compelled to exceed in Calcutta, but not very 
much. I have found that when I can adhere to my early hours and 
morning rides I get tolerable health. I have also made trial of total 
abstinence from wine, of which I have already experienced the benefit, 
and will continue it. 

^* Yes, my beloved, we will have many walks together, and infinitely 
more delightful than those of Alipore. Many an excursion too from 
home. I have a variety of schemes of pleasure playing in my imagi- 
nation which will all derive their relish from your society and your 
participation of them. Let me but follow and be once more in 
possession of my heart*s treasure, I care not for what may happen 
"without doors if 1 have but what 1 wish within. 

** I thank you for your kindness to my little horse, and the mango 
plants, not that I care three cowries for the latter, and, when I think 
of you, as little do I care for the former ; but they are indicationa 
of afiection, and therefore I am delighted to be told of them. Apropos, 
poor Sulliman begins to grow old and wants the vigor which he 
had, though he retains his spirit. I have resolved to leave him as 
you did Beauty, under charge of Mr. Thompson, who will be kind 
(to him) for your sake and mine as long as he lives 

He alludes to his having been ill and to her nursing him on a 
former occasion, and adds (referring to an illness he had after 
Marian's departure) — 

** I knew that if it were possible for me to be blessed with your pre- 
sence, I should find you as anxiously watchful for my safety, and feel 
the same effect of your kindness that I had done. I regretted the 
want of it, and at the same time blamed the indiscretion that had 
ever allowed you, in breach of my resolution and established maxim of 
years, to approach me in the hour of sickness. For this I a thousand 
times reproach myself, and I think I know how to prevent the like 
weakness hereafter. Yet would I give the world to attend you, had 
you the same occasion, for even sickness has not the power of making 
you unlovely, and I am sure it has ever heightened my love with the 
sight of your suHering, and the dread of worse 

*^ 1 am mightily pleased, and if anybody should read this but your- 
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self he would say^ * and mightily fooliBh ! ' — and let them say it All 
the wise men that haye ever written about loye have agreed to oall 
it a folly, and so pronoimoe him onl^ truly wise and truly hap|]jy 
who can confine his search of happiness to himself alone, and is 
totally exempt from all impressions (rf external accidents. In this 
sense X am far gone in folly mdeed, so far that I had rather be miser- 
able with my present feelings than cured with apathy. 

*^ I am Texed that nobody will talk of you to me. It was the case 
even when you were with me. No one ever mentioned your name to 
me, except in the common form of civility. I must except Mrs. 
Saznson ; she would praise you to me for an hour together, and had 
she been fond of talkmg, it was the sure way to engross all the con- 
versation to herself, for I never interrupted her but to encourage her 
to lengthen the subject. 

^'^ow sweetly playful, how bewitching my Marian is when she is in 
spirits, and how -perfeMj in her expression and manner different from 
all the rest of womankind ; you cannot conceive how perfectly your 
image starts up before me as I read some passages which are most 
chancteristical of you. 

'< My mind is naturally ffloomy and yours sprightliness itself, which 
has some time changed the quality of mine. As an ancient poet, 
speaking of his Marian, says : 

' And iprightlineM whose inflnenoe none can feel. 
Bat catoh the infeeiion, and enliven'd grow.' 



" What might not have been the consequence of so many complicated 
assaults on my poor Marian's tender frame, espedaUy the last ; how 
fatal to our hopes, and even to our existence, for I am convinced that 
mine is bound to yours, and I hope it is. But I ought not to complain, 
since it has proved the strength of your constitution in that particular 
about which I am now most anxious. 



« But the event is passed conjecture, hopes, and wishes. I will arm 
myself for the worst, I will let the best operate as it may, that I shall 
be most unphUosophioally elated with it 

A third gale 1 Indeed your trials have been 

very severe. Few men confined to their cabins under such drcumstaaoes 
would have maintained so equal a mind, or thought with fondness on 
their absent wives or mistresses, with all the elements threateninc 
them wiUi instant dissolution. Tou may say what you please. I 
affirm that you have a truer principle of courage than any woman 
that I know ; a strong sense of danger, with a spirit collected and 
conscious of its obligations, and (as Fnmcis says) I will bring witnessea 
to prove it. 

T 2 
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*^ You conjure me not to set my heart on it. Indeed but I do, and 
so peremptorily, that it will be almost broken if I am disappointed ; 
but I ought not to say so, considering what may have happened when 
you are reading this.* 

'' Oh my Miuiao ! what a surprise of pleasure is it to me to read my 
own maxim in the following quotation of one of yours — * Besides * (I 
must quote the whole because I am proud of it^,' besides you have that 
self-satisfaction, and it has always been your characteristic that you on 
all occasions have acted as a man of virtue and honor ought to do, 
whatever consequences may ensue. Surely that is a bliss, dire' If I 
add the context my eyes will overflow ; they do almost, and I shall not 

see to write it correctly 

I may not know it before the proper time of my departure, as the 
event cannot have much exceeded the end of August. To reason upon 
probabilities on such a subject may be useful to myself, but must be 
totally uninteresting to you ; you know what has passed^ and may in 
one event (which God forbid, for yet something is left even in the 
happiest state for a reverse) renew your afflictions. I am not happy, 
my Marian, while my heart swells with the hope of supreme happiness ; 
I hope too much to be easy 

** I have this morning (the 8th) received a letter from the Prince 
«uidressed to you, with a present of a rezy and a shawl handkerchief. 
These I will send you by the Surprise. They are according to the 
etiijuette ; so accept them as they are intended, and don't examine 
them by their qualities, for they are of ordinary fineness. I am 
pleased with this mark of his delicacy and attention, for I am sure it 
proceeded from himself. I am not a little pleased that you should 
receive this evidence of the notoriety of the Govemor-Grenend's affeo- 
tion for his Marian. Had you been merely his wife, the Prince would 
no more have thought of paying this compliment to you than of writing 
to the Queen of Sheba. 

*^ And the letter will please you ; Scottf is translating it. I will 
enclose the translation with it in this letter. 

** I have yet an hour's work to put all that I have written to you in 
three long letters into their proper p>ackages with their enclosures, 

* That these hopes were doomed to ditAppoiotment may be seen from the 
opening sentences of one of the letters in Gleig, dated December 26th, 1784, 
Calcutta — " I have received your letter of 3rd Au^ait informing me of yoor 
safe arrival in England. I received it on my return from the play. I ooold 
not go to bed, but sat reading it till past tvro, and afterwards lay long after 
counting three without being able to close my eyes. Whether I was happy or 
unhappy in reading it I cannot tell you. I fear my disappointment on one 
subject equalled my joy for your safety — the close of your perils and the 
promise that you would soon be as well as you ever had been at any period of 
your life. I have since thought only on the good ; and 1 thank God 
for it*' 

t Captain Jonathan Sjott. 
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whioh are many. This will only eudosa the two letters £rom the 
Prinoe and Munny Be^nun, with a little one from Capt Soott 
accompanying them. I could not refuae him, and what he writes it, I 
am sure, the tribute of a good heart." 



CakfiUay December 29(h, 1784. 

(In this letter, the last of this series in the British Mnsenm ooUeotion, 
he writes his determination to sail for England in the Berrinffton in the 
followingmonth^. 

'' Mr. ritt's bill,* and the injurious reflections which he has cast 
upon me, are the grounds of this resolution ; not as they excite my 
resentaient, for I have not suffered a thouj^ht of myself to influence 
me, but as they are certain indications of his acquiescence in my return 
according to the terms which I have constantly stated as those which 
should determine it. One obstacle ret remains, and that I shall imme- 
diately put to the trial. You knowthe promise which I ha^e made to the 
Nabob Vizier. That I mutt fulfil, and you will probably know the 
result before you receive this. I have said nothing to Scott about Mr. 
Pitt's bill, because I should hurt his feelings, and I know that he was 
not aware of its malignity ; yet I must say to you, but to you only, 
that his support of it astonisnes me, for an act more injurious to his 
feUow-senrants, to my character and authority, to the Company, to 
the proprietors especially who alone haye a right to my senrices on the 

Srincip^ of gratitude, and to the national honour, could not h»ye been 
eviscd, thouffh fifty Burkes, Foxes, and Fraccises had elubbed to 
invent one. I am weU, but keep myself so by attention which would 
be misery to another. But what care I for society* My days pass in 
incessant vrriting, reading, hearing, and talking, and even close with 
weariness and Httle headaches which sometimes ^jow to great ones. 
If I am doomed to remain another ^ear, and sumve it, I must cany 
witnesses of my identity, or return like Ulysses an old man and beggar 

to ^ (ne) Penelope, and with only one scar, which can not be seen, to 

convince you tliat I am your husband. Don't practise Mrs. Blair's 
advice to Mr. Cooke upon me. 

** Adieu my most beloved, 

W. H.» 



* Pitt's IndU Bitl bwuune law on 18th Aofiisl, 1784. Its objeet was to 
deprive the Eaet lodia CompaBy of poHtiosl pmrrr. whieh was thereby vctfttd 
in a new minictcrial department ealitd the Board of ControL The doable 
Oovenimeot •jetem, the fomidatioii of whieh il laid, coatiBued down to 
1st November, 1858. 



SPECIMENS OF LETTERS WEITTEN BY MES. 

HASTINGS. 

Those who may have now read so many letters written to Mis. 
Hastings, may perhaps be curious to see what sort of letters were 
written by her. Widely scattered through the Hastings and the 
Impey manuscripts in the British Museam are seyeral of Mir. 
Hastings' letters ; very few of these were written in India, or to 
her husband. Those subjoined seem to be worth reproducing 
either as touching on matters of interest, or as being fairly illustra- 
tive of her style. One of them is thus indorsed by Mr. Impey : 
*' Though a German she wrote and spoke English correctly and 
elegantly — though with a foreign accent." Several of her letters 
suggest that she had more individuality aiid strength of mind, than 
one might be inclined to infer from the letters addressed to her by 
her husband-lover. Headers must draw their own conclusions as 
to the indication of character suggested by the first of the few 
letters which follow. I have come across no earlier letter from 
Mrs. Hastings. 

This was written to the Chief Justice at Calcutta when Mr. and 
Mrs. Hastings were at Patna on their way down to the Fteaidetncy, 
It is long, and I have omitted some passages here and there whidi 
were devoid of interest. Headers will not fail to remember 
Macaulay's burning words in connection \^'ith the surroundings of 
the incident referred to by Mrs. Hastings. 

From Mrs. Hastings to Sir Elijah Impey. 

'* My Dear Sir, — I am flattered by the anxiety which you express 
concerning my health. I have the satisfaction to tell that I am better, 
but I mend — piano, piano. I doubt not it will give you pleasure tiiat 
we are so far on our way to Calcutta ; we were at Buxar on the 14ih. 

. . . . You are become very wicked since you left us, I lauffht 
(sic) very heartily about the leg, but admire the goodneu of the ladyy 
the true 9pirit of religion works in her. 

''I have heard from Mr. Middle! on, but not to my satisfactioin ; 
it was as much as I can recollect of it to the f olowing (tic) purpose : — 
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* The Nabob had intended to send jon a present of hories, elephants, 
palanqueens, ^c, Ao,^ but I told him that they would be of no nae to 
you, that he had better send somethinff whidli you might be able to 
wear, to which he agreed ; but as he had then nothing by him that 
was worUi your acceptance he requested you to please yourself at 
Benares, and tiiat he would pay for it ; the sum which he alowed (tie) 
was one lakh of rupees ; ' but I rejected it, as it appeared mean to me 
to accept a present in that mercenary form. 

*< I daresay you know that Mr. l£ddleton and His Excellency {the 
means the Nawab Vizier) had left Lucknow on the 2nd of this month 
to eo to Fayzabad and quell the diabolical spirits of the old Begum 
and the Bhow Begum, which was accomplished on the 13ih. The 
Nabob's pu^ were put in possession of the Kella without effusion of 
blood. The two eunuchs, Baber and Jawar AUy Cawn, deliyering 
themselves into the Nabob's custody. Had His 'Excellency's troops 
come only the enemy were resolved to attack him ; ther were between 
three and four thousand well-armed, and fumishea with a large 
store of ammunition. 

'' I hope that this late step will settle matters to the satisfaction of 
Mr. Hastings and advantage to the Company." 

Then the letter proce^ to inquiries after her god-child — dear 
Marian — and ends— 

" Mr. Hasting desires me to give his best compliments to you and 
Lady Impey, and I request that you will believe 

*' Me your sincere humble servant, 

" January 2(Hh, 1782. " " M. Hastikos.* 

(To the same — written about March or April, 1783.) 

^'Mt Dsar Sir, — I flatter myself that Lady Impeyis perfectly 
recovered, but 1 am not easy yet till I hear it from yourself ; so pray 

* It would be instmctiTe to know what tympathy the writer of this letter 
obtained from her correq)ondent, touching the want of " sstiifection ** io the 
oommanication from the Lacknow Rciident. The predatory instincto which 
are hirtorically attributed to Elijsh Impev most have received a severe shock, 
on learning the ecmpleo which Mrs. Haitlngs eo naively explains aotnated her 
when the ** rejected " the Nabob't ** prtwemt,^ When the wiiFe of the Qoveraor- 
General penned thcMe lines, little did lihe fo r esee what a noise the " late step^" 
which she so artleatly hoped woold ''eettle mattery" was deetlaed to make io 
the world. Little did the dream when wriUog complacently of the move to 
'* quell the diabolical tpirits of the old Begmnt," that before eeveo veers went 
bj, fifty gaineas would be paid for a single seat in Westminster HaU to hear a 
Bcitith ttaietmsn — ^the mott brilliant and effective ParliaoMotary orator of 
that or of aoy later time— giving hie verrioa of that expeditioe to TjnhtA 
while denouncing the "opmmion, rapadtj and per6dy *' employed sgsintt 
the Dlundered Prinoeete i of Onde. Sheridan dsscvibed the alleged rebellion 
in Oude as "plotted by two feeUe old women, headed by two ea&aohs and 
Buppreeed by an affidavit." 
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inform me by a lino, and tell me if I may come to see her. My 
affectionate compliments attend her. How do you bear this hot 
weather ? and how dose (sic) it agree with your sweet children ? 

" I am, my dear Sir Elija (nc), 

*' Your sincere humble servant* 

" M. Habtinos.*' 
" -4 Wypoor, Monday morning." 



Tn March, 1797, Hastings, writing from Daylesford to Eichard 
Johnson, Esq., at Stratford Bank, Stratford Place, London, on 
business matters, says : — 

** I have written to Lord Roscberry requesting that he will be 
pleased to pay, or caused to be paid, to Messrs. Edwards, Templer and 
Co. the remaining sums when they shall become due for the price of 
my late house in Park Lane." 

On the same day Mrs. Hastings also writes to this gentleman, 
and thanks him " for all the trouble you have taken about my 
house in Park Lane," and is plad to learn " that all the money 
matters regarding it are amicably settled," and then goes on, — 

** What trouble his Lordship has given us ! By the Lord ! I would 
not sell an other (sic) house to him S. I had one to dispose of, and he 
wish to be the purchaser. 

" You are good in thinking of my son Charles, and I am sure he 
would feel himself obliged was he to know what a warm advocate he 
has in you ; yet in the present instance you are wrong, Charles has 
not given up jC10,000, as you state it, nor has he lost anything by 
his late arrangement, as my gift to him was £30,000 including the 
£10,000 for his wife's settlement. 

*' But some months ago I promised my Charles that I would make up 
another £10,000 for him, and in consequence of that promise I gave 
him £4000 in India stocks, and told him that when I had disposed 
of my house that I would make up the sum which I had promised 
him. I request you to carry the £2,000 which Mr. Walford owes me 
to Charles accounts (sic), and when Lord Roseberry makes his first 
payment to me to take £4,000 for my son, which will make up the 
sum of £10,000 ; that is £4,000 in the stocks, £2,000 from Mr. W., and 
£4,000 from the sail {sic) of my house in town. Then he will be master 
of £40,000, which will bring him in yearly £2,000. This sum will 
enable him to live very comfortable with his beloved Charlotte, and my 
mind will be easy respectinj;^ my beloved children. Whatever my fate 
may be let me see my children happy and comfortable. The deposit 
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money I request you to keep for my use or ratber for my beloyed 
EEastings !* as he may want cash. Has the bond been paid by 
Mr. Townsend's executors ? How much has Mr. Hastings oyerdrawn 
at your bank 7 Pray let me know a little about it My enquiry (you 
know) does not proceed from curiosity^ but from a wish to saye my 
dear husbuid anxiety of mind. 

''I am, my Dear Sir, 

"Yours sincerely^ 

•*M. HAsrarcB." 



''DayWord, AprU 3rx2, 1797. 

"To Richard Johnson, Esq. 

"Mt Dxab Snt, — I request you will haye the goodness to send the 
enclosed letter to the post Haye you receiyed an answer from 
Stuttgard that the £200f haye been receiyed ; ] haye not. Tou will 
be so ffood to place ^£1000 of the deposit money^ which will be paid on 
the 9th of this month by Lord KoseDerry, to Mr. H's account and the 
remainder to mine. Walford's answer to Mr. H. was such as I had 
expected, 'that he could not pay at present, that he had an account to 
seUle with the Qoyemor of nine years' standing ;' little of course will 
come of tiie £2000 to dear good Mr. Hastings ; what a grieyous thinff 
it is that mj husband will not settle all his affairs 1 how easy would 
his mind be if he was to know exactly uhai he owesy and what uxu due 
to him. I entreat him often'd ($ie) on this subject, and pray him to 
settle his a&urs, he promises, but does not like to look into the state of 
his aflOurs. This negligence may arise from knowing that he cannot 
extricate himself from his troubles. How cruel it is that a man who 
has seryed his countiT so long and so faithfully should at last be 
obliged to harrass his oays and nights with the gloomy thoughts —how 
he is to liye ! Indeed it is a shame on the Court of Directors to let 
such an old servant as he is bestow a thought how he is to liye. I do 
firmly believe that if it was requested of them that they would 
relinquish the £50,000 and let him have the pension, £4000 annually. 
How comfortably could we then live I If there shoudd be a change of 
ministers I think it will be done. Pray are you acquainted with 



* The note of exolamation is to placed in the origiDal. 
i This money was for her mother, whose address is thns written io a deridy 
hand on the back of the original of this letter, vis., 

A Madame Madame, 

Baroness do Chsponetin, 

Yenve de Barr»n Chapi»«t, 
N^ St. Valentin. 
iStnljpMd. 



^ 
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D. Scotty the pTesent Chaiiman ? I think he is an exoellent ehAimel 
to canvas, besides he is a good man, and /ee2f, I am sure, for the 
Governor. , 

<< Adieu, my Dear Sir, 

* * Believe me, yours sinoerelyv 
* Marian HAgrnros. * 



(Mrs. Hastings had gone to London to see her danghter-in-IaWy 
while Colonel Imhoff was with Hastings at Daylesford). 

*' March mK,190L 
'' I am grieved to hear, my beloved husband, that you have still » 
cold, and that your deafness is worse. What heart-breaking intelli- 

Smce to your poor Marian. I will hope that this will find you still at 
aylesford, thoiigh you tell me in your letter of yesterday that yon 
purpose leaving Daylesford to-morrow. I would advise you, my love, 
not to risk your valuable person to a visit at Oeneral G., as it will 
again expose you to a change of bed, which I think is ezoeedingly 
dangerous with a cold upon you. I would advise you to leave Dayles- 
ford on Wednesday very early, and be in Portugal Street at night, 
where you will meet witii a most affectionate welcome, and be sure of 
a well-aired bed and a good iire. 

*' My cold is better to Day (mc), though 1 feasted at dinner at Mrs. 
Grindall with dear Charlotte. I shall not go out to-night. I think it 
will be best to seU the fat cow ; you will get good price for it, and if 
we want any part of her we can have it. 

'* I am truly concerned to hear that my beloved Charles' coug^ still 
continues to torment him ; I had flattered myself that the fine pure 
air woidd cure his cough, and make you quite stout ; pray give my 
love to the dear ColL («tc). 

'* Sir Isaac Heart (?) just called with the accounts that Lord Keith 
had sent the accounts of B.'s arrival at Boulon^ with a great force. 
Well, our €k>vemment is much alarmed at this intelligence, ^e 
weather does not seem favourable for the invasion ; it rained all day 
yesterday, and to-day it snows and wets and is a most gloomy day. 
I prayed for you and dear Charles at church yesterday. Adieu, my 

* In another letter aboat this time to the name gentleman, Mn. Haitingii 
gives thii specimen of her practical turn of mind when referring to a box, the 
qaestion of whose safety haid given her some temporary anxiety. ** Olve xom 
leave, my good sir, to say that your clerks are not sufficiently attentive to this 
braooh of their duty." And she then proceeds to detail in a bosineBS-like 
way, what steps they should have taken to secure the due custody and reoog- 
nition of a box given in charge to the Bank. 
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beft and deareit husband ; may the Almighty restore 70a to health, 
and giye you all you desire and deserve. 

** Eyer your affectionate wife, 

"M. H." 

P.S. — ^Warren Hastings' life was prolonged far beyond his own ez- 
pectations, yiz., to the age of ek;hty-six ^nearly). Ten years before his 
death he wrote to his stepson, Ixnhoff, *' If my life can be of benefit to 
those whose affections, and mine for tiiem, a^Ach me to it, I think I 
can securely reckon upon the chances of its holding out one year more 
at leasL after the proof which my perfect reooyenr in so few days from 
a disorder which if not dangerous was attended during some hours 
with as much pain as I can remember to haye eyer suffered: 

'^ I am sure it was the same disorder that your dear mother endured 
on the first night of our visit to Stoneleigh Abbey, and I think I 
understand it so scientifically, that if jrour dear lady wuhes to catch it, 
for an experiment, I can (but the Devil take me if I do) put her in the 
same way of obtaining it in a nven time." 

Hastings died on August 22nd, 1820. Almost his last act was to 
dictate a letter to the Court of Directors asking their consideration for 
his wife when deprived of his income. Amongst the British Museum 
MSS. is a lonff letter from Mrs. Hastings to her sodson. Sir. C. 
D'Ovley, in India, expressing her sratitude and joy on nearing that at 
a public meeting in Calcutta its inhabitants had voted a statue* to be 

* The itatoe sUad«d to is that now in the Town Hall, Calcutta. Wtfren 
Hatting is perbapt the solitaiy imtanoe of a Enropaan wbois life haTiog been 
devoted to India, oonld not, with reference to hii eoontrymon io the Bast, 
■ay with David : " I am forgotten as a deid man oat of mind. I am Uke a 
broken veeeeL" The active and endming love and veneration of Caloatta for 
hii name and memory, are wooderfnl for the ringolar rarity of ineh a mani- 
festation. 

I find an old Caloatta newspaper thas bringing before its readers 
an honoorable tribute which gratitade and respect had nnostentatJoosly paid 
to him, long after any matwial reoognition of it was possible on his part. 
" One very curious anecdote is through thit letter {%.€., that of Hastings to the 
Court of Directors which had been quoted from) for the first Ume diwlosed to 
the public. It appears that pending Bir. Hastings' trial a snbsoriptloD was 
actually made in India to enable him to pay the expenses, and la fact 
seventeen gentlemen subscribed and paid the sum of £1000 each. 
On this subject Mr. Hastings thus expresses himself : — ' I am indebted for 
these remittances to the generosity of indlTiduals ; they were granted for Uie 
exprees purpose of relieving my wants. They were reoeit ed in the years 1790, 
1791, most seasonably, at times in which, but for them, I should have been 
reduced to great distress. I do not mention this as an excose for my aooepi- 
ting them, I mention it only to show that while I was an object of envy to 
some and of jealousy to others, under the imputation of posssssing inordinate 
wealth, and when in addition to the charge of extravsgance I was pabUdy 
accused of the most corrupt disposal of it, I was actually on the verge of 
penury, and of wanting the means of acquiring the oommon nsrsaisilss of life 
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erected, as she aays, *' to the memory of that great end b lo as e d ■mrii." 
Mrs. HaBtings survived her husbana for nineteen years. Ifr. B. Y. 
Weetmaootty of the Ben^ Civil Service, was kind enough to obtain 
for me from the present incumbent of Dteylesford Rectory the insoiip- 
tion which is on the tablet to her memory in the church. In this she 
is described as Anna Maria Apollonia, Eelict of the Bight Honourable 
Warren Hastings, bom February 11th, 1747. Died March 29th» 1887. 
The Bev. A. Grisswood adds that she was always called Madame 
Hastings. 



bat in the degrading resource of private credit to which I have dace been 
actually oompelled to ■obmit' '* 

As his long trial slowly advsooed the details were periodically soBimaiissd 
in the Calcutta papers. In one I eame scroes an " Epigram by a Distingidihed 
Character under Penecation," which potsibly was connected with the phrase^ 
*« that reptile, Mr. Burke," made nse of by Hastings' friend and agent. Major 
Scott. 

" I oft' have wondered why on Iriah groond 
No poitonout reptile ever yet was found. 
Nor thought that Nature, heedful of her woric, 
Beeerved her t enom to prodace a Boriie." 
When the newi of the aoqoittal reached India a public meeting of the Euro- 
pean inhabitants of CAlcutta was convened (September, 1795), and a coogratu- 
latory address was voted to Haitingi. 



CHAPTER X. 
AN OLD CALCUTTA GRAVE. 

I HAD some intention of letting this book end with a chapter 
under the heeding of " Calcutta under ground," or some einular 
title. In it I propoeed to invite the reader to aooompanj me in a 
hattj ramble through the cemeteriee longest in existence, and while 
pointing out a grave here and there, to briefly tell what little I 
may have picked up regarding its tenant, and to recall what claim be 
or she may have had to be remembered in such a retrospect It 
occurred to me, too, that such an ezcuruon would give an oppor- 
tunity of urging the reasons why some of the tombs at least should 
be saved from the ruin, to which so many have gone, and all are 
hastening. 

But so much space has been given to thoee who lived in 
Calcutta in the last century, that none is left for thoee who died 
and were there buried. My sepulchral gossip, therefore, must bo 
suppressed. Perhaps it is as well I fear it must be recognised 
that English people, either at home or abroad, are animated by do 
strong sentiment regarding what may be called the sacred relics of 
the past If they were, there would scarcely be room for a Society 
which is at work even in England at this moment, having for ite 
object the preservation of the memorials of the dead in the dinrchea 
and churchyards of Great Britain.^ This Society has a heavy 
task in trying to secure the sympathy and support of a msre 
fraction of an apathetic public Its proceedinfls show that the 
almost incredible neglect and deeecration of such memorials, even 
countenanced by parochial authorities, are as much in operatioii 
to-day ss they were some centuries earlier. The up-hill work 
which it has set its kindly hand to, may be judged of from a single 



* For WMse sfloomit of iti nhjoel and Ubowi ■•• % eapiul sftkle !• Ike 
NtmUmnik Om$ury (Aofort, 1SS7), hyC.lL OmImU, HP. 
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instance. At a certain English vicarage a late incumbent payed 
his coach-house with tombstones from the church-yard, and replied, 
when remonstrated with, that " the families had gone from the 
parish, or had died out ! " Well, if these things are done in a 
green tree, what surprise need be expressed at the passive neglect 
which meets one at every step through the Christian cemeteries of 
Calcutta ; neglect which finds its cause and excuse in this reverend 
person's logic — the families have gone from the parish. 

Even putting aside the financial diflBculty which circumstances in 
India render very formidable, it must be sorrowfully confessed that 
the obstacle confronts one on the threshold, of the hopelessness of 
arousing the necessary amount of general sympathy for doing any- 
thing towards rescuing for identification, even the tombstones of 
those who died in exile, in a country where the European from his 
very arrival, looks and pines for the day when he may be favoured 
enough and fortunate enough to be able to leave it again, and then 
— let the dead bury their dead — and look after their own monu* 
ments too. 

In fact it comes to this, that, unless in the case of direct kindred 
not very remote, the memorials of the dead of a previous genera- 
tion have but little chance of being looked after by those succeeding, 
if some national title to preservation, or circumstances amounting 
to such, cannot be set up. This can be done for many tombs in 
Calcutta. Its very oldest cemetery oflfers several claimants, so many 
testimonies to the price that England has always paid for her foot- 
ing in India. Let me instance the tomb of Admiral Watson, whose 
services and achievements were gratefully recognized by the monu- 
ment to him in Westminster Abbey. He, with Clive, was the ro- 
founder of the city of which Job Chamock, who lies near him, 
was the founder. When the ground was being prepared for the 
building of St. John's Cathedral, amongst the very few old graves 
that were spared, but which now receive no due conserving care, 
were those of the Admiral and of the little shipmate for whom he 
sorrowed, Billy Speke, the midshipman of the Kenty who got his 
death wound at the capture of Chandemagore in the struggle for 
the re-establishing of British power in Bengal. 

I hope that someone with local influence will plead for the pre- 
servation of this heroic young sailor's tomb, before the ominous 
words **too late" have to be recorded, and will recall for modem 
Calcutta his sad and tender story as told by the good surgeon. Dr. 
Ives, who attended him. He was a brave man's son, and his death 
is a striking instance of the truth of an observation made by Sir 
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W. Hunter in writing of the Calcutta cemeteries,* and noting 
the high proportion of the graves of the young, that to the 
early fathers of Calcutta the curse on the re-builder of Jericho 
came bitterly home, '* He shall lay the foundation thereof in his 
first-bom, and in his younger son shall he set up the gates of it" 

From amongst the many graves that I had marked for prospec- 
tive notice, I shall, however, here bring forward one. I make an 
exception in this one's favour, partly because its claim to kindly 
recognition seems to me to be little short of national, and partly 
because it has found no other advocate. The tomb for which I 
crave consideration, is not that of a first-bom or of a younger son, 
but of a yoimger daughter. One who though, I believe, sprung from 
kings shows a far higher title to the tender enshrining of her 
memory, and to all possible manifestations of respect for it, on 
the part of English people, inasmuch as she inspired some of the 
most exquisite poetry in our language. 

In South Park Street Cemetery lliere is a monument over a 
grave which bears this inscription on a black marble slab : — 

<< In Memory of 
The Honourable 

M0S6 WJdtwortA (SSlyhrver^ 

who departed this life March 2nd, A.D. 1800. 

Aged 20 years. 

What was her fate? Long, long before her hoar 
Death called her tender soul by breiJc of bhss. 
From the first blossoms to the buds of joy, 
Those few our noxious fate unblasted leaves 
In this inclement dime of human life." 



* I refer to mi exoeUeat oontribatioii to the CaJLcMUa BnAiAmitm » oonple 
of yf are Ago ** On tome Csleatts grayet." The tomb of ThAokemy't father 
<tn North Park Street groand) and the long connection of hit family with 
India were ipecially dieeonreed no. I find that I have mentioned the name of 
the writer of thoee meet intereating artiolee, which appeared anonymoiialy ; hot 
indeed the charm of appropriate imd gracefol langnage with whldi he eorkliad 
hia snbjeot had already dieoloaed the anthonhip. 



■k 
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It may not be superfluous to recall for soma in the present 
generation, the circumstances which associate this old Calcutta 
tomb with the name of a man who "is among the most striking 
figures in the history of English literature, striking alike by 
his character and liis powers ; "* a great master in verse ; a prose 
writer of the highest rank — Walter Savage Landor. Not long 
after leaving Oxford (1797) when about twenty-one years of age, 
Landor was staying at a then secluded spot on the Welsh 
coast, where ho met and was on friendly terms with Lord 
Aylmer's family. One of the young ladies of this family became 
his especial favorite. Miss Aylmer was at this time some four 
years younger than Landor, and they seem to have been thrown 
much together, in the excursions and similar amusements which 
their quiet life afforded opportunity for. The tender and lasting 
impression which his young friend made on Landor, is seen in 
the sad and gentle allusions to her in some of his poetry written 
many years after the time to which it refers. Thus one little poem 
which relates to his young companion of old days, and to two of her 
mother's later descendants, entitled " The Three Koses," begins : — 

" When the buds began to burst 
Long ago with Rose the first, 
I was walking, joyous then, 
Far above all other men. 
Till before ua up there stood 
Briton ferry's oaken wood, 
Whispering, 'happy as thou art. 
Happiness and thou must part,* " &c. 

In another called *^Abertawy " (the old name for Swansea), he 
lovingly goes back to one of their rambles on the seashore, and tells, 
how to provide a seat for the weary maid and himself, he had to 
pluck up from a moss-grown bank some " tiniest thorniest " rose 
bushes. 

"At last I did it— eight or ten — 
We both were snugly seated then ; 
But then she saw a half-round bead. 
And cried — ' Good gracious ! how you bleed ! ' 
G*»ntly she wiped it off, and bound 
With timorous touch that dreadful wound. 



♦ See " Landor " by Professor Sidney Colvin (1884). The few circumst*ncee 
recalled in the text are taken from this geotleman's writings about Landor^ 
and from Foister's biography. 
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To lift it from its nonets knee 
I feared, and quite as much feared she, 
For might it not inarease the pain, ^ 
And make the wound bunt out again ? 
She coax'd it to lie ouiet there, 
With a low tune I bent to hear ; 



How dote I bent I ^uite forget, 
I only know I hear it yeV 



It is curious to note that Landor^s introduction to fame was in- 
directly or accidentally associated with Miss Aylmer. She happened 
to lend him a book ^m the Swansea circulating library, a poor 
romance by one Clara Beeve. At the end of this he found the 
sketch of a so-called Arabian tale, which arrested his fancy and led 
to his constructing his first important work ** Gebir." This, we are 
told, was tHe delight of Southey and afterwards of Shelley. The 
former reviewed it, and wrote to a fidend, ^* I would go a hundred 
miles to see the anonymous author " : to another he wrote, '' There 
is a poem called ' Gebir,' written by Grod knows who, sold for a 
shilling; it has miraculous beauties."* 

Lady Aylmer, the widow of Henry, the fourth baron, married 
secondly Mr. Howell Price. Possibly it was in consequence of 
this re-marriage that her daughter Bose went to Calcutta to her 
Aunt, Lady Bussell, wife of Sir Henry Eussell, then one of the 
puisne judges, who was afterwards made Chief Justice, and 
eventually a baronet Ho and Lord Aylmer had married sisters, 
the daughters of Sir Chas. Whitworth, and sisters of the Earl of 
Whitworth. An expression in one of the '' gravely tender " lines from 
the poem "Abertawy** already referred to, seems to indicate that Miss 
Aylmer's going to India was not her own choice: — 



* LaDdor*t biographer allows that 'Gebir' U onknowB to the preMat reading 
generfttion. The poem illuttratat the manner in which the genioe of Landor 
affected hie contemporaries, not by infloenoing the many, Imt by exeetising 
maateiy oTer the few who ultimately mle the many. 

Perhaps the only quotation ever heard from it now is from the eea nymph'e 
deecriptum of the " einnons shells of pearly hoe," the conclnding lines ol which 

** Shake one, and it awakens ; then apply 
Its poUeh*d lips to your aitentlTe ear. 
And it remembers its aognst abodes, 
And mormnrs as the ocean monnniB there.** 

Z 
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** Where is she now ? Called far away. 
By one she dared not diBobey, 
To those pjroud halls, for youth unfits 
Where Princes stand and Judges sit. 
Where Ganges rolls his widest wave 
She dropped her blossom in the grave ; 
Her noble name »he never changed 
Nor was her nobler heart estranged." 

The Calcutta Gazette in the first week of March, 1800, thus 
records the sad event here referred to: " On Sunday last at the house 
of her uncle, Sir Henry Eussell, in the bloom of youth and posses- 
sion of every accomplishment that could gladden or embellish life, 
deplored by her relatives and regretted by a society of which she 
was the brightest ornament, the Honble. Miss Alymer." 

When the news of her death reached Landor, his thoughts, we 
are told, were " for days and nights entirely possessed " by it. 
" During his vigils," says Professor Colvin, " he vnrote the fiist 
draft of the little elegy, * carved as it were in ivory or in gems,' 
which in its later form became famous." 

'^ Ah, what avails the sceptered race ? 

Ah, what the form divine ? 
What every virtue, every grace ? 

Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 
Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 

May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and of sighs 
I coDsecrate to thee." 

** Just, natural, simple, sevei*ely and at the same time hauntingly 
melodious," these, adds Professor Colvin, ''are the lines which made 
afterwards so deep an impression upon Charles Lamb." " Many 
things I had to say to you, which there was not time for," wrote 
the latter to Landor. " One, why should I forget 1 'Tis for Rose 
Aylmer, which has a charm I cannot explain. I lived upon it for 
weeks." " I have just seen Charles and Mary Lamb living in ab- 
solute solitude at Enfield. I found your poems lying open before 
Lamb. . . He is ever muttering Rose Aylmer" — is the 

testimony of Crabbe Robinson. 

It is noteworthy that the eff*ect obtained by the iteration of the 
young girl's two beautiful names at the beginning of the fourth and 
fifth lines is an afterthought. 

All who read the little elegy to-day will, I think, realize its inde- 
finable charm, and agree with Mr. Forster that "its deep and 
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tender pathos could haidlj be smpaseed ; in delicacjand sweetness 
of expression it is perfect" 

There is an incident touching the close of Landor^s life told hj 
his biographer, which, as it is gratifying to read, I add here, though 
it has no immediate connexion with the present subject 

He died in his eighty-ninth year in Florence, and his remains 
were laid in the Engliui burying ground there. 

One of the last letters that he received in Italy was from his old 
friend Lord Houghton (better known as Monckton Milnes) ; it in- 
troduced to him a young y^ngh>h poet, who has recorded that he 
came ** the youngest to the oldest singer that England bore," 
prompted by the sole desire to see him and to bear to him the gra- 
titude and thanVfulness of many others of his countrymen who 
might never hope to see him. *'It was but natural that this should 
give pleasure to the old man, in the sense of fame it brought so 
closely home to him." And when he passed away in that same 
year (1864), he who had visited him so lately — this Algernon Swin- 
burne — ^paid worthy homage to his memory in a litUe poem, the 
concluding stanzas of which may perhaps be quoted in a page, the 
aim of which is to lead to the preservation in another city of a 
tomb so intimately associated with Lander's name, and around 
which so many interesting memories cluster :* 

« And thou« lus Florence, to thy trust 

Receive and keep, 
Keepaaf e his dedicated dust 

His sacred sleep. 
So shall thy lovers, come from far, 

Mix with thy name, 
As mQming-ctar with evening-star 

His faultless fame." 



* Bom Aylmar't tomb, though ooupieuoody tltnatad, may bo OMily ponod 
without reoognitkm, owiag to w lottoriog; iMrtioiilArly of the nami^ oo the 
tablet haHng beoome faint It stands at the edge of tha oenlial main walk, 
on the left hand tide, at the sonth comer of the aeooad pathway leading 
eastward. 

The monnment over the nave Is in the ahapa of a ro«md tapering onlwn, 
with tpinJ flntfaig on it, rimig from a broad anelflng baae. 

When the writer aaw it Ust (ISSS) it waa fai a better stale of pn ae i f all o n 
than oonld haye been reaioneb^ hoped for, bol itlil aaosl of the a g m d is ao 
fatal in an Indian gravejard were setting into vigoroosand J et tm e ti ve opera- 
tion : the ititoh in time was urgently n eeded. 

z 2 
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(Holwell's) '^List of the smothered in the Black Hole prison (ex- 
clusive of sixty-nine, consisting of Dutch and English sergeants^ 
corporals, soldiers, topazes, militia, whites, and Portuguese, whose 
names I am unacquainted with), making on the whole one hundred 
and twenty-three persons."* 

Of Council — E. Eyre, Wm. Baillie, Esqrs., the Rev. Jervaa 
Bellamy. 

Gentlemen in the Service — Messrs. Jenks, Bevely, Law, Coales, 
Valicourt, Jeh, Torriano, E. Page, S. Page, Grub, Street^ Haiod, 
P. Johnstone, Ballard, N. Drake, Carse, ELnapton, Gosling, Bing» 
Dod, Dalrymple. 

Military Captains — Clayton, Buchanan, Witherington. 

Lieutenants — Bishop, Hays, Blagg, Simson, Bellamy. 

Ensigns — Paccard, Scot, Hastings, C. Wedderbum, Dumbleton. 

Sergeants, S^c — Sergeant-Major Abraham, Quartermaster Cart- 
wright, Sergeant Bleau (these were sergeants of militia). 

Sea Captains — Hunt, Osbume, Pumell (survived the night, but 
died next day), Messrs. Carey, Stephenson, Guy, Porter, W. 
Parker, Caulker, Bendall, Atkinson, Leech, &c., &c 

List of those who sunrived — Messrs. HolweU, Court, Secretary 
Cooke, Lushington, Burdett, Ensign Walcott, Mrs. Carey, Captain 
Mills, Captain Dickson, Mr. Moran, John Meadows and twelve 
military and militia, blacks and whites, some of whom recovered 
when the door was opened." 

* It is dear that a considerable number of those in the prison were natiTCs 
of India. As he could only name iifty-two of the deaths, the unnamed should 
be put down at seventy-one instead of sixty-oine, to make up the full nomber. 
It must have been by an oversight on the part of the sculptor, that four of the 
names which Holwell prints in bis list were omitted on the monument, ra^ 
three serg^eants of militia, named Abraham, Cartwright, Bleau, and one of the 
** gentlemen in the Service," whose name Holwell gives as Bing, spelled with 
an "i", instead of "y"; Bobert Byng was intended. These four namea 
should be added if % duplicate of the tablet be ever set up in Oalootta as 
suggested in the text. 
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K 

ThX ABaUMXNT FROM HaNDWBITINO AS RBGARD6 F&ANCI8 BKHTO 

Junius. 

It must not be forgotten that the unassailable evidence in con- 
nection with this, is the fact of the actual undisguised handwriting 
of Francis being found on an original proof-sheet of one of the 
Junian letters. 

The so-called prooJb of identity deduced from the comparison 
between the natural and (alleged) feigned writing of any individual, 
are deservedly received with caution, even though supported by the 
most ingenious expert But in this instance the proof rests on finn 
ground, which is not as well known, perhaps, as it might be. 

When the proof-sheets of each letter were sent to Junius he was 
in the habit, after he had corrected them, of writing the date of 
return to the printer on the top. When examining the original 
proof-sheets, now at the British Museum, M. Chabot noticed that 
on several of them there was about the same spot a blotted oblitera- 
tion, over which was written the date. On looking closely with the 
necessary physical aids for the purpose, he found that ** the Mu 
teraiians conceal preciedy the eame words andjigvree a$ Ihote which 
note stand in their plaees and which are made to appear as eorrectione 
of the ohliteraied writing J* This is the case in eight instances ; in 
three othere there is no substantial correction. Sveiy instance of 
these (in one sense) unnecessary obliterations discloses, when pene- 
trated, " the natural hand of Philip Francis without a moment's 
hesitation to those who are acquainted with his writing." Can it 
be doubted that what happened was this: when Francis had 
corrected the printed proojb in the Junian hand, he mechanically, 
inadvertently, dated them in his natural hand ; but^ discovering 
this before letting them go, he obliterated it and put in the same 
date in his disguised handt But if the matter rested there, 
overwhelming as the presumption is which these facts imise, 
it might be said that^ after all, the skilful penetration of those 
obliterations was the work of an expert, and was still open to 
dispute. But one of the proof-sheets bean on it no oUitmtion, 
but the date in the usual place, the word and figures of which, 
'<29 July, 1769," are in the unmistakable beautiful hand- 
writing of Philip Francis. The letter is ooneeted in the Junian 
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hand, bat the crafty man, for once in his life, had fbigotten his 
canning, and wrote the date in the andisgaised hand as uaoal, bat 
let it go withoat seeing and concealing his mistake. Here there is 
no necessity for an expert — ^no room for gaessing ; there are two 
letters of Francis's written in tiie same month, dated 6th and 30Ui 
Jaly, 1769; any child coold see that the same hand wrote the three 
dates. This convicting letter may still be seen in original proof at the 
British Museam; it is No. 16, addressed to Blackstone, the Solidtoir- 
GeneraL 

M. Chabot might have spared himself the elaboration of aU his 
other prodigiously strong evidence. One instance of the kind just 
dwelt on, is as good as a thousand ; since it was produced, no 
critic that I know of has had the hardihood to argae that Francis 
did not hand-write the Junian letters. 



Amongst the minor charges brought against El^ah Impey by 
Mr. Beveridge is that of ''coarse and indecorous manner, 
''brutality/' which "was too much even for Price^" Ac Had 
cither he or Macaulay seen the following they would probaUj 
liave been more disposed than ever to quote the **^[ualu a5 
incepio " maxim. 

Detract from the Calcutta Chronicle, 1792, which professes to 
have copied it from the Morning Chronicle (London) of November 
23, 1791 :— 

" Thb Kivo v. Sis Elijah Impjbt. 

^'This was an iadictment on the prosecution of Mrs. Howlett 
against Sir Elijah Impoy for a common assault. The prosecutor 
deposed that she had lived in the character of lady's-maid in the 
family of Sir Elijah for about fourteen months ; that on the monung 
of the day when this affair happened she had been raised from that 
situation to the office of housekeeper, and had^lready taken posseanon 

I busied in 



of the room appropriated to her new office. While she was Dusied in 
adjusting her nair. Master Elijah (a lively little son of the defendant's^ 
bemg sent by his mother to Mrs. Howlett for some shoe-string) came 
into the room and in a veiy impertinent manner made mouths at her, 
crying ' Neagh-neagh-neagh ! ' between his teeth, and after such rude- 
ness rubbed an orange which he had in his hand against her Ucb, 
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and spurted the kernels of it into her eye, npon which she gftve him a 
knock on the headland sent him dying to his mamma ; that Sir Elijah^ 
Lady Jmpey, Miu Impey, and Captain West came immediately mto 
the room, and after some altercation Sir Elijah laid hold of her wrists 
and shook her in a very violent manner, and then sqneesed and 
pinched her ann in snoh a manner that the flesh was Uaok and bine 
tor sereral days afterwards. On her cross-examination she acknow- 
ledged that she was the same person who had lived in the family of 
Colonel North, and it was insmuated that tiiey had dcnprived them- 
selves of her services in order to set rid of her noise. Captain West 
was called on the part of the defendant. He said he was at Sir 
Elijah Impey's on the dav this happened, thai when they went down- 
stairs the nrosecntrix talked veiy lond of the insults Master Elijah 
had offered to her, and on being told by I^dy Impey that i^e ought 
to have complained against and not beat the boy, she replied that she 
was not afraid, and would beat him again, upon which Sir Elijah laid 
hold of her wxist to put her out of the room. 

" Lord Kenyon stated to the juiy that if this had been an action 
the defendant might have put a justification on the rec6rd, and there- 
fore might give in evidence upon the present issue such droumstances 
as would be tantamount, and that he thought such justification had 
been completely proved. The jury, however, retired for about ten 
minutes, and on their return found Sir Elijah guilty ; and, of course, 
unless his personal attendance is dispensed with, he must appear in 
Court next term to receive judgment. ' 

I have quoted this storm in a tea-pot to exemplify that Francis 
had not reckoned without his host ; he undertook to make Lnpey 
^'as black as the devil," and he did so, "let the event" (of the 
impeachment) " be what it may.** The verdict here, in the &oe of 
the strong expression of opinion from the judge, suggests that the 
jury saw only through the blinding and distorting mists of 
prejudice. 



D. 

The following letter from Erskine was preserved among 
Hastings' papers, who in his persecution must have highly valued 
the opinion of so celebrated a man about impeachments in general 
The letter seems to have been written to Bishop Shipley ; it bears 
no date, but must have been received about or soon after the com- 
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mencement of the Parliamenfaiy proceedings against H as tin gs, It 
has never to my knowledge been printed : — 

Mr DVAR Lord, 

'' It gives me W^t concern that my iUness will not permit me to 
come to you on Friday, not only because I have always a great deal of 
pleasure in your company and conversation, and that of your &mily, but 
because I should have been very happy in an opportunity of being 
acquainted with so extraordinary a person as Mr. Hastings, for his 
enemies do not refuse to acknowledge that he possesses many ffnat 
qualifications. Although he is prosecuted b^ a person whom I love 
and respect, and although his prosecution is likely to be supported by 
many of those whose principles are the most congenial to my own, yet 
1 should have been happy m an opportunity of showing lum, by my 
desire of being introduced to him, that an Kn gl ifh lawyer does not 
conclude that a person is guilty of crimes bemuse he is proaecnted 
for them, and that it is not the genius of this constitution to try men 
for their honours, liberties and properties in assemblies -not com- 
petent in their very constitutions to the administration of private 
justice. . 

** There is another principle now against Empeachment^ whieh ia 
that a man Lb, from the present state of society, subject to be ruined 
with the public and the very judges trying him pendente lUe^ which 
was not the case in former days. IN'ow, the person who is tiie subject 
of a biU of Empeachment, which is or ought to be analogous to a bill of 
indictment, is treated with hourly calumny and invective before the 
Grand Jury who are to have the bill before them. 

** Before the bill is found, the prosecutor, who is also one of the 
Ghrand Jury, prints the bill. It is sold in every shop, and is the 
conversation of the coffee houses. Parliament adjourns while thinsa 
are in this shape, and if no new game is started it is the topic of. the 
recess. Will any man, whose reason is not disordered, say that when 
Parliament reassembles it can try the object of all this proceeding 
upon any principle of English justice ? 

''Bound by no oaths, limited to no principles of judgment 
confined to no rules of evidence, and every man's mind made up on 
the subject. I know nothing of Mr. BLastings' guilt or innocence, but 
these considerations lead me to feel for him ; and if I were to be a 
member of the House of Commons while his Empeachment was before 
the House I would never make so free with my conscience aa to 

venture to be one of his judges My face is now so 

inflamed and swelled that it becomes impossible for me to go out, and 
as I have no other nurse or attendant but Mrs. Erskine, she desixea 
me to beg your Lordship to make her apologies to "Mm, and Miaa 
Shipley. 

'* 1 over am, my dear Lord, 
'* Vour Lordship's much obedient and faithful, humble servant^' 

T. Ebsuhb.'* 
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E. 

Death of Natlob. 

Sir Elijah Impey lias come in for a deal of odium at tlie hands 
of historians and others in connexion with the death of Naylor. I 
think it is undeserved. So many hard things have been said about 
Impey, it is a gratification to have an opportunity of saying a good 
word for him now and then. North Naylor, a young Deyonshire 
gentleman, was recommended to the patronage of the Chief Justice 
by his old circuit friend Dunning (afterwards Lord Ashburton). 
He was soon nominated to the office of ** Honourable Company's 
attorney.'' He evidently looked to Impey as his patron, because 
there is a letter from the former to Dunning, in 1778, saying that 
Naylor had consulted him about getting married. ''I knew nothing 
against the girl, and, therefore, could £tve no other objection but ~ \ 
the imprudence of his marrjring at all at present Her name is 
Bertie; she is natural daughter of Lord Robert Bertie — neither 
handsome nor accomplished." They were married in September of 
the same year. 

Naylor was concerned as attorney in what is historically known 
as ''the Cossijura case,*" where Government and the Supreme Court 
had opposing views, and was committed to prison for some days by 
Impey for not answering questions as to the part he had taken in 
it He was confined on the 2nd of March, and on the 6th, three 
days after, his wife died while he was in durance ; he himself died 
in the following August 

Thornton, in his "History of India," reflected on Impey's judicial 
oppression in this committal for contempt Mr. £. B. Impey, in 
his memoir of his father, instead of answering this charge on its 
merits, for which he had ample materials in the Chief Justice's 
papers, attempts to get rid of it by saying that Hyde must have 
been the judge who ordered the committal, as his father was away 
at Chittagong from July, 1778, to 15th of March, 1779 (which, by 
the way, he was not). He overlooks the fact that the imprisonment 
and deaths occurred in 1780.* 

* One would Uke to be able to ny eTerythiiiff fa ptaiie of Mr. la^ejli 
honeet and indigBMit atttmpi to defend us U&m^B iiiiimaij, Jm^mr em- 
greuu$AckaU,h%fiiu6kaj imdflttook, at the «^ of dzty-«is^ to wrile for the 
fiwt time in hie life a ponderooe book mainly devoted to eo a l iuf ej. MuEiya 
jonnger man ae Hi-adapted by anteoedeat pomdti ad|^ weO haveahraak 
from the taik. The abo?e inataaces out of ma^y ihow thai he laeked ttM 
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Kaylor appeared by counsel before the Supreme Courts and 
Francis, in his journal, records only half of what occurred, viz.: — 

Mr. Lawrence : *^ I hope your Lordship does not mean that 
Mr. Naylor should answer in vinculis" 

Chief Justice : " Why not 1 Mr. Naylor will have more time to 
think of his conduct and prepare his answer." 

Mr. Lawrence : '^ It is a bad place for contemplation." 

But as the Parliamentary Blue-book on Touchet's petition showSy 
the dialogue went on further : — 

Chief Justice : " It is your own fault. You might have enlarged 
the rule till next term had you chose it ; the Court were .desirous 
of proceeding with lenity, but you wish us to be severe. I can 
very well see the drift of your motion ; it is obvious enough." 

What Impey meant by these remarks to counsel is explained in 
the letter which he wrote at once to Dunning about his prot^^ 

and which is amongst the Impey MSS ^' Naylor is a 

widower; his wife died about four days ago. You will observe 
that the rules against him were enlarged several times last term. 
This I did partly on the consideration of the distress Naylor must 
have been in for the illness of his wife, though the advocate was 
pressing it on to make his punishment under the circumstances 
bring greater odium on the Court. I should have kept it off for 
the same consideration still longer till the event of the death or 
recovery of his wife, but he himself desired me to let it come on 
before Mr. Barwell left this country; for he was in hopes Mr. 
Barwell, who is much his friend, would get Mr. Hastings, whose 
promises he said neither he nor any other person could rely on, to 
indemnify him as far as he could from the consequences. He told 
me he did not pretend to purge himself of the contempt, that he 
knew the necessity of his being committed, that his only anxiety 
was lest he should suffer in your or my opinion for the part he 
had taken against the Court. He pleaded the loss of his office if 
he had done otherwise as his excuse." 

Naylor himself never appears to have resented his committal, 
for when attacked by the illness of which he died, Impey again 
writing to Dunning about him says, " He is an excellent young man. 



neccMftry accuracy. HIb ill-amnged work never got the attention which 
some of the facts and argtunenta in it deeerred. It is rare to meet anyone 
now-adays who has ever seen this attempted refutation of Maoanlaj ; it Is 
rarer stUl to meet any reader who hat not got Macaolay't dennnciation of 
Chief Joitice Impey almost by heart. 
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and has given me eince the scrape he got into most eonyincing 
proofs of his attachment to me. I see him myself every morning, 
and Fraser goes to him every evening ; no man can be taken more 
careot" 



F. 
^'Thb Intbioubb of a Nabob" (page 146). 

Whoever has occasion to get a comprehensive view of the 
picture gallery of morals and manners of Old Calcutta, to see its 
society in its shadows as well as in its lights, cannot afford to ignore 
some unwholesome cotemporary literature. A volume entitled as 
above made no little noise in Calcutta at one time^ as it arraigned 
one who had quite recently been a very prominent member of the 
commuitity, for " friendship violated and the sacred laws of hospi- 
tality disregarded," and for several other crimes and misdemeanours. 
Mr. BarweU was the alleged culprit The book was dedicated to 
the Honourable Court of Directors, and the story which it pur- 
ported to tell was more or less typical of that, which was vaguely 
believed in England about many, if not moet^ Anglo-Indian 
" nabobs." An outline of it may therefore be given, especially as 
it introduces two or three names which we have already met in 
better company. The. subject warns us that the contents must be 
very lightly skimmed for readers, of an age a hundred years later 
than the publication. 

The author was a Mr. Henry F. Thompson, who apparently held 
an appointment in the marine service of the East India Company. 
This gentleman, on returning to England from a voyage to the 
East^ met in low society, and became enamoured o^ a joong 
person named Sarah Bonner, who, though at the time but sixteen 
years old, had already passed though some unfortunate vicissitudes 
which made the kindness and generosity that Thompson lavished 
upon her very acceptable. When the time came for the sailor^s 
return to India, he discovered that he could not contemplate a long 
separation from one whom he had for some months protected ; 
accordingly as a means of avoiding this, and of providing an 
answer to inconvenient questions^ he informed his friends th2t he 
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had just married a wife, and then arranged that she and his own 
sister should be sent out together to Calcutta in a short time after 
him. 

Of the sister no further mention is made. 

When afterwards trying to account for his infatuation, Mr. 
Thompson describes his enslaver as one " whose charms were of the 
bewitching kind ; they infused a soporiferous poison into the mind 
benumbed and stupefied the reasoning powers, and left her sole 
mistress of the head and heart of her lovers." 

Thompson returned to Bengal armed with letters to Grovemor 
Verelst, Mr. Becher, and other influential officials; but all they 
could do for him was to get him appointed second officer of a ship 
then setting out on a voyage. When he got back to Calcutta from 
this voyage he found that the lady, who ever afterwards passed as 
** Mrs. Thompson " in Calcutta society, had arrived, and had been 
in Bengal since October, 1 769. Thompson immediately proceeded 
to make his nominal wife as comfortable as he could, and provided 
her with a house, which was "genteely furnished, and soon 
honoured with the visits of persons of the first distinction of both 
sexes." Amongst the distinguished visitors was Mr. Richard 
Barwell, then holding an appointment in Calcutta. This benevo- 
lent man placed his suburban house at the disposal of the young 
couple, and shortly after obtained an appointment for Thompson, 
that of Deputy Paymaster at Berhampore, with 7000 rupees a 
year. To Berhampore, however, Mrs. Thompson declined to go, 
avowing a preference for Calcutta, coupled with Mr. BarweU's 
country house. 

Thompson had not long taken up his appointment, when certain 
changes in the official world at Calcutta got Barwell himself sent 
to Mootigeal, seven miles from Berhampore. His patron soon 
proposed that the Deputy-Paymaster should live with him. The 
latter agreed, and professed himself " as happy as could be, wanting 
nothing but the society of the woman he held most dear." 
Possibly it was with the object of breaking up an association, 
which it was foreseen would lead to a grave public scandal, that 
Thompson soon found himself suddenly and peremptorily recalled 
to Calcutta. In vain Barwell exerted his influence to get the 
order countermanded, but the Government were inexorable, and 
Thompson went to the Presidency to wait for other employment. 
In the meantime he resumed his tenancy of Barwell's garden-house. 
The first shock which his feelings received on his arrival at 
Calcutta, was from the coolness of the reception extended to him 
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by his fair ensnarer; the next from his disooTering^ after a little 
time^ that she was often snrreptitioaslj receiving letters bom 
Mootigeal, sent under cover to a Mr. Gator, who was also occupying 
apartments in the garden-house. On contriving to see a littls of 
this correspondence, the unwelcome fact became known to him 
that shortiy after "Mrs. Thompson's" arrival in Calcutta, while 
awaiting the sailor's return from the voyage previously mentioned, 
** the sapper aud miner was at work," as Sergeant Buzfox puts it* 
Mr. BarweU had made her acquaintance, and had proceeded some 
lengths towards ingratiating himself. Any illusion he may have 
been under as to the disinterestedness of their patron's friendship, 
must have been cruelly dispelled, when he read that in Mr. Bi^ 
well's opinion, he (Thompson) was "a most uncouth semblance of 
humanity," '' a downright man machine," whom the fair one was 
entreated to have no familiarities with of any kind. This was a 
point on which the absent admirer seemed to be nervously sensitive 
and exacting, for in one letter he expressed his apprehensions 
regarding the attentions of a Mr. Bobert Sanderson, who '' wishes 
to startle you or coax you to drop your coimection with me, for 
the greater enjoyment his age and discretion are capable of afford- 
ing you." Coquetry must have been an effective weapon in the 
armoury of this Delilah, as the following passage was one which met 
Thompson's prying eye : — " You do my affections great wrong, 
and your own beauties great injustice ; look in your glass, it wHl 
convince you you have charms capable of warming old age ; can 
a young man be indifferent to tbemt I have exerted all my 
endeavours to effect the wish of my heart, and have drawn upon 
myself, in the attempt to keep your husband here, all that male- 
volence could invent to prejudice me in the estimation of my 
friends." Unhappy Mr. Thompson was further doomed to find 
this somewhat rueful but candid sentiment : ^ I love you, I wish 
you was with me, and your husband at a distance." The writer of 
the book leaves it to be inferred that he considered from passages 
in the discovered correspondence (such as this, ''No, my dear 
Madame, I will never ask any sacrifice to my peace that shall sink 
yotir name in the opinion of the world ") it was not too late to save 
the woman, for whom he still retained affection, from taking any 
extreme step. He therefore said nothing of his discovery to 
BarweU, but told her that he would forgive everything if she 
would leave the country, and so withdraw herself from further 
temptation. To this she had all but consented, when the tide of 
events proved too strong for her. A sudden death in the upper 
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ranks of the Civil Service gave promotion to Barwell, and again 
brought him to Calcutta. This accident opened up a prospect 
which the enterprising young lady was only too ready to make the 
most of. Very soon matters between her and Mr. Barwell were in 
such train y that she felt in a position to tell her first benefactor 
that " his presence was eminently disagreeable/' and to offer him, 
on the part of her new paramour, an annuity, if he would betake 
himself out of India. She further stimulated his acceptance of 
her terms by threatening, that in case of refusal, she would make 
known her true position, and thus free herself from reskaant. 
Even the ordinary capacity of Thompson realized what this 
alleged threat conveyed, viz., that if it came to a question of 
cold-blooded purchase, much more might be squeezed out of Dives 
if he was allowed to remain under the impression that he was 
dealing with an injured htisband instead of merely with a deserted 
lover. Thompson accordingly continued to dissemble ; a baigain 
was struck, and a deed of trust was executed by Warren Hastings 
and Eobert Sanderson, imder which Barwell was to pay £5000 for 
the benefit of Sarah Thompson and her two children, and an 
annuity of £300 to Thompson, who was bound " not to molest or 
trouble Mr. BarweU on account of Mrs. Thompson." This occurred 
in March, 1772. It must not be forgotten that we have only got 
Thompson's side of this story. 

To throw dust in the eyes of society it was next arranged that 
the ex-paymaster should go to China first, giving out that it was 
his intention to return to Calcutta. Eventually he made his way 
to Europe. He had not been there long when he received a letter 
from Mr. BarweU telling him that "it had become necessary to 
your own character, and the peace of your family, that you should 
make one more voyage to India, although you should immediately 
return to England with Mrs. Thompson and the little ones." In 
those days of slow voyages, much time must have elapsed before 
he again reached Calcutta in compliance with the above request. 
He arrived but to find that the frail one had sailed for England in 
the Anson in September, 1775. Public opinion he says had 
become too strong for Barwell ; he had received official intimation 
that the scandal (intensified by the general impropriety of his 
companion) must no longer continue. Whether the very tolerant 
society of those days brought any pressure to bear on a member of 
Council, may perhaps be open to question. It is just as likely that 
for Barwell the tempting fruit had turned to ashes. Indeed, we 
know from other sources that in this very year 1775 he was 
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proposing to himaelf to ''ptuge and live cleanly as a nobleman 
should" — ^to sow his -wild oats and many. At all events Thompson 
was inf onned that theie was nothing for him to do but to so back 
again. This he agreed to do on condition of a fund being 
established for the sure payment of his annuity. No steps were 
taken towards this tiU he was on board ship^ when Barwell 
provided hun with a letter of instructions to his brother in London^ 
and got him ''to sign a paper." 

When after a tedious voyage he produced the "instructions" in 
London, he was told by Captain Barwell (also a sailor^ that they 
gave him nothing whatever, and that the paper which he had 
dgned before leaving India cancelled the deed formerly drawn. 
The latter part of the narrative is very obscure; the writer makes 
heavy drafts on the credulity of his readers regarding his own 
guileless and simple nature. The inference is perhaps Intimate 
that Barwell came to learn what the conspiring couple had concealed, 
and had availed himself of some proviso made in case of Thompson's 
failing to keep his side of the compact. In revenge Thompson 
told the story of his multitudinous sorrows for the edification of the 
British public. His book came out in 1780, the year in which his 
wronger left India. He gave it the alternative titie of ''Or Bengal, 
the Fittest Soil for Lust,** and stufied it full of letters said to have 
been written by BarweU during his brief madness to the charmer, 
who seems to have employed her " soporiferous poison " to some 
purpose, as the victim's letters and poetry testify to the truth (tf the 
observation, "amare et sapere vix deo conceditur." 

There is a coincidence or two suggested by these letters^ and by 
some dates which come out in the narrative^ that are worth 
recalling. In one Barwell says, "I will write to Mr. Imhoff about 
the picture," an allusion which goes to show that Imhoff was at 
this time in the bond fide practice of his profession. The Lnhofis 
and Mrs. Thompson were old acquaintances, as they had been 
fellow voyagers to India in the Duke of Qrifion in 1769, which 
ship it will be remembered also carried, on the same voyage^ Wanen 
Hastings and his fortunes. It was possibly, in consequence of this 
acquaintanceship, that Hastings became one of the executors of the 
deed of trust aforesaid, in a week or two after his taking over the 
governorship of Bengal He must have had misgivings as to 
complications of a delicate nature^ arising out of the presence of 
Mrs. Thompson in a community to whidi her feDow passenger, 
Marian Imho£^ had been already translated from Madnui lib. 
Barwell's relations with Hastings' feDow 8ignat<ury Sanderson, were 
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of a curiotLsly complicated nature. He began by being jealou 
this gentleman, then made him trostea in his mistreaa'a behalf 
concluded by marrying his daughte/. 



G. (page 201). 

In connection with Mr. Hicky's experience of ** the law's delay,'' 
it is curious to see what a native cotemporary, the Mahommedan 
historian, has to say on the subject of the Supreme Court oi 
Judicature. The following extract is from the '* Syur ul Mutaqae- 
riii," translated by Mons. Raymond : — 

'^ In inflicting punishment and retribution it is important to adhere 
to the modes in use in a country, and highly proper to pay a regard 
to the honour of every one, be he the meauMt mdividual, for men 
easily submit and willingly acquiesce to whatever they find usual and 
established in their country; nor do they ever conceive fean and 
apprehensions on that head. But when they see any suppJioe 
unaccustomed, they think that everything is upside down, ana that 
the world will soon be at an end. l^iis is the iaea which people have 
conceived of the actions and customs of the Supreme Royal Court. 
Tha^ tribunal has power over all the English from the highest to tha 
lowest, but sits in judgment bv seasons and stated times. A whole 
life is needful to attend their long, very long proceedings, and till a 
decision is given, there is no comprehendine what is going on and 
what is likely to follow, nor what is the probable end of the bnsinen. 
On tbe first complaint lodj^ed by any one, be it ascertained or not. the 
defendant is obliged to nnd secmrity to double the amoimt of hia 
demand, and if he cannot afford such a security the poor man must 
go to prison ; and if he cannot find bail, or the complaint is not 
withdrawn or hushed down, he must remain in prison ten or twelve 
years together, whether he is guilty or not guilty. Add to theeo 
miseries, that to translate a petition in the English language, the 
translator exacts as many refreshers (or double guineas) aa thnre are 
lines translated. And over and above all those evils and miseries io 
unworthily heaped over the heads of the poor Hindostanees, it is to 
be lamented that on the first summons of that Court to answer to a 
complidnt, whether proved or not, whether real or frivolous, and even 
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to give eridenoe, a poor man must direotljr fonake hia family and 
children, leave them in misery, want and difitrett, and ran down for 
a whole month's journey to a spot where both air and water are bad. 
And if before his arrival the term of the Court be over, or its chief be 
gone out to some other country for a change of air, then the poox 
man must, without reason ana without sulMustence, endure whole 
months at Calcutta. Nor is that idl ; there are other troubles and 
other miseries to be undergone at that tribunal such as no one in 
Hindostan has ever seen, or so much as heard of. The least of which 
is that the English laws and statutes are so enormously voluminous, 
that were a man to spend his whole life on them, still the attaining a 
full knowledge wocdd be impossible. After all these miseries how 
painful it must be to a man to be in the da^k about the events and all 
the while in a cruel suspense about his fate ? constantly ber^ of his 
familv and beloved chUoren, and without being able to guess at what 
is to become of himself at last." 



H. 

PBINCB88K DS TaLLBTRAND. 

.While preparing the. second edition of thia book, I had tne grati- 
fication of making]: the personal acquaintance of the widow of the 
Monsieur Colmache, the Secretary of Talleyrand, whoee aoaveniiB 
I have ezpiessed myself in the text as so much indebted to. 

Madame Colmache is an Kngliah lady resident in Jiondon. 
She lived for many years in Paris, during five of which she 
was domiciled in the household of Prince Talleyrand. If thia 
lady should ever see fit to bring together and puUiah her reminia- 
cences of remarkable people and times, for the observation of which 
she had most favourable opportunities, her work ou^t to be not 
only historically interesting, but very agreeable reading, judging^ 
if I may take the liberty of saying so, from the pleasant freshness 
with which in conversation she goes back to old times. 

The personal recollection in which she was kind enough to espe> 
cially interest me, related of comae to Princesse de Talleyrand. 
Madame Colmache however knew nothing trostwcnthy of her pro- 
Talleyrand days, and could only speak of what she was in advanced 

A A 
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life, as she had never seen her until the Princesse had been long sepa- 
rated from Talleyrand. It was to the latter's credit that he always 
wished that the members of his household should pay the respect and 
courtesy of a duty-call on his wife, on certain annual f^te days, 
even after they came to live apart. Madame Colmache has a vivid 
recollection of paying such a call at the house in the Bue de Lille 
on a new year*s day. She recaUs the hauteur which the old lady 
affected as she received her visitors seated on a high-backed chair 
on which the Talleyrand arms and motto appeared ; these were dis- 
played on several articles of furniture about the room, such as the 
stool on which her feet rested, the parrot's cage close by, etc. 
On another chair next her was her snuff box, as she freely indulged 
in the fashion of snuff-taking. 

Her once luxuriant hair, which now bore evidence of the heavy 
hand of winter, was dressed with a sort of muslin coiffure from 
which descended bands or white ribbons (which might be described 
as chin stays) which partly covered the cheek and neck and caused 
the face to look dwindled, but which were not otherwise unbeco- 
ming, as they served to conceal some of the unwelcome encroach- 
ments of Time, who had so long proved debonair and gentle to the 
fair old dame. On the particular occasion referred to, the visitors 
were received in a room where the light was carefully subdued — 
almost excluded ; and my informant remembers being struck by 
the fact that the Princesse was so sitting, that through a slit in the 
partially closed shutters, a ray of bright sunlight played on the top 
of her head, and lit up a solitary straying tress which still retained 
a tinge of its golden beauty —a veritable *' rose in the wilderness 
left on its stem to show where the garden had been." It was 
therefore but the near tradition of Princesse de Talleyrand's beauty 
that Madame Colmache could personally testify to, and that this 
especially lay in her wonderful complexion and hair. So proud 
was the owner of these that she was accustomed to appear abroad 
attended by a negress, with the object, it was said, of giving affect 
by contrast to her most dazzling attractions. 

On Madame Colmache being shown a photograph of the painting 
of Madame Grand, now in India, she said that the pose of the 
head and neck, and the large eyes, were very characteristic of the 
Princesse. But, more strange to say, she was much struck with an 
indefinable likeness in the photograph to something in Talleyrand's 
face, thus independently confirming in a great degree the remark 
made by Madame de Remusat about the facial similarity between 
Talleyrand and his wife. Madame Colmache is inclined to give 
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credence to the few anecdotes given in the text regarding Princeeso 
de Tallejiandy and to others which testify to her often behaving 
after the manner of a bad type of parvenu. One of these is given 
in M. Colmache's recollections as follows : — 

''I myself once witnessed a curious instance of that total forget- 
fulness of the ^jadiB^* which seems to be the peculiar failing of 
persons who have risen from obscurity to rank and fortune. I was 
one day descending from the perron of the hotel in the Rue 
St Florentine, when a hackney coach entered the court yard and 
drove up to the vestibule. I was greatly surprised to behold 
alighting from it, fine as courtrrobes and towering plumes could 
miJ^e her, the Princesse de Benevent herself. I of course hastened 
down the steps to offer her my arm on alighting. ' My carriage 
struck against the lamp post at Uie entrance of the Tuileries,' said 
she in answer to my inquiring look, ' and the wheel came off. I 
was forced to return home in this absurd looking vehicle.' Then 
turning to the wondering lacqueys, she added in a tone of disgust 
and scorn which no language can describe, as she pointed to the 
coachman, ' Qu'on paie ce malheureux 1 ' " Madame Colmache also 
believes in the answer attributed to Talleyrand when he said, 
either in seriousness or in fun, to one (Madame C. thinks to 
M. d'Aligre) who ventured to express astonishment that the Prince 
should have entrusted his happiness to such a hHe as Madame 
Grand, "Yoyez-vous une femme d'esprit compromet toujours son 
mari — une femme b^te ne pent compromettre qu'elle meme." 

It appears that at the time of the Princesse's last illness there 
was great excitement in the household of Talleyrand, who was also 
very ill himself at the time, as it was known that some inconvenient 
pecimiary complications might arise if Talleyrand were to die first 
Messages therefore were incessant^ Madame Colmache says, to the 
Rue de Lille, and when the Princesse's death was announced, it 
was felt to be a relief and a solution of a difficulty. 

Madame Colmache remembers seeing a portrait of the Princesse 
in the possession of Talleyrand ; it was in pastel, and the subject 
was represented in youthful loveliness. The portrait of her by 
Gerard to which I have referred in the text is a very small full 
length, taken probably about the time of her marriage with 
Talleyrand, or a little later, though in it she looks much younger 
than her years were then. The little portrait well brings out Sie 
rich beauty of her hair and complexion, to which no photograph 
could do justice. It was described for me as follows by the 
correspondent who wrote to me about her grava A more recent 
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visit of my own to the Mu8^ at Versailles enables me to endorse 
the faithfulness of the description. 

" I had an opportunity of visiting Versailles and inspecting the 
picture of Madame de Talleyrand, and with some difficulty succeeded 
in finding the poor forgotten Beauty, for, whatever her mental and 
moral endowments may have been, that she was a woman 
singularly attractive in outward form, Gerard's * counterfeit pre- 
sentment' of her leaves no room to doubt. The portrait is that of 
a lovely highbred-looking young woman ; tall and graceful, with 
exquisitely fair complexion, delicate colouring, wavy hair of the 
rare shade called blonde cendrSe, dressed rather high on the head 
and curling over the temples ; large blue eyes, small Greek nose, 
and little mouth with full red lips. She is attired in a low-necked 
and short-waisted dress, which appears to be of some soft filmy 
white material, probably Indian muslin, displaying a finely-moulded 
bust and arms, and tiny feet in white satin slippers. 

*' On neck, arms, and in her ears are pearl ornaments, and one 
hand, the right, hoLls an open letter, while the other hangs by her 
side. She is leaning against an open projecting French stove, on 
which are two brown Etruscan vases. Behind her are a drapery of 
green silk and a large cushioned sofa covered with the same 

material 

"The picture hangs in the small ante-room of the second etage, 
attique du midi ; it is between the portraits of Madame Becamier 
and Prince Talleyrand, and is numbered 4867." 



I. 

The Movb to Chunar. 

The impression seems to be very general that the night escape to 
Chunar by which Hastings and his party gave the slip to those 
who were preparing to attack his position at Benares, gave rise to 
the Hindostanee couplet so familiar to subalterns and others in 
India, viz. : — 
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^ Ghore pXr howdih, hAthipIr nen, 
Jeldi bhag gy^ Wamn HMteen.''* 

The oieomstinoat of the more to Chiuuur leere no ground for 
the apfdicebilitj of thoee lines to it HaetingB ooenpied eome d»> 
tached boildingi known at Mahador Daaa Garden Honae in the 
anhorba of Benaiea ; hia wounded were a mile from there, and ooold 
not be protected — ^lua whole poaition waa untenable. He anddenl j 
raadyea to leaTe it, and to gain the openoonntrj before the enemj 
at Bamnngger, haying any notice of hia deaign, oonld eroaa and 
attack him in narrow atreeta and broken ground. Orders were 
iaaaedonly between aeren and eight i>.m., and by eight the " 
waa in motion. ''Haring been rotaraed,'' Hastings writes in 
official report of this matter, '* and impeded by an incredible tumult 
of aenranta, palkia, and baggage of all kixids which for a time 
threatened total destruction to oar march. Fortonately tlua enor- 
mous maaa took the wrong road, which left the riffht one .with a 
free and tmdistorbed paasace for the Sepoys. On ue way we paat 
Captain MacDougal'a battuion about 9 o'clock; we ssnt him timely 
notice of our moTement ; he tamed and joined aa. Early next 
morning we arriTcd at Chanar." Hastings' party, beaidea hia aoite, 
eonaisted of foar handred aepoys. He oommitted the woanded to 
the charge of Nawab Saadat Ally EJian, **who faithfully and 
liberally ^ took care of them till Heatings retomed to Benaresi 
The more waa no doabt a hasty one, and entailed the temporary 
loaa of or aeparation from the baggage. No aocoant of it aUudea to 
the preaenoe of elephanta amongst the party. There were two 6- 
poonder gone, dra^^^ preaamably by bullocka. One of hia aoite 
(O. F. Ormnd), who refers in a narratiTe to tlua night march, apeaks 
of the GoTemor^Seneral ^ trudging on foot throu^ the narrow 
atreeta of Benarea on one of the doeeat ni^ta in that climate." 
Hodgea, the artist^ who waa alao of the party, alludea only to palan- 
ueena aa a means of eonreyancei Toung Colebrooke, who waa 
ersian interpreter, aaya mmm of the gentlemen (himaeif included) 
were on hoTMbacLf 
No ootemporary aooount makea any reference to the presence of 
raoble, who, aa the atory goes, jubilantly improred the 
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occasion by shoutisg the above distich or some similar woicU. Thoee 
who refer the rhyme to a later occurrence and a much less important 
person are far more supported by probabilities, viz. — In the Maha- 
ratta campaign of 1804, Holkar with a large force compelled to a 
precipitate retreat a very much smaller one sent to watch him by 
Lord Lake. The latter force was commanded by Colonel Monson, 
and had enough to do in making its way to the shelter of Agra, 
hotly pursued by the Mahratta cavalry. Then the distich is said to 
have come into existence, the urgency and hurry of the retreat being 
signified by the saddles being thrown on the elephants and the 
howdahs on the horses. Some accounts that I have met with, 
while acknowledging that the lines were applied to Monson's force 
(Kulnel Munseen being substituted as the final words), insist that 
they were only a travesty on those first applied to Warren Has- 
tings. As I have said, I am unable to trace any reasonable groipd 
for the latter tradition, which certainly exists. The suspicion may 
without much violence to probability be hazarded, that the oft- 
quoted couplet in its present garb owes its origin to no more clas- 
sical parentage than might have been forthcoming at some mess 
table in a British camp. As a matter of fact the couplet owes any 
interest attaching to it to its having been quoted, and its applica- 
tion misunderstood, by Bishop Heber in his' Journal (1824). "Of 
the sultan-like and splendid character of Warren Hastings, many 
traits are preserved, and a nursery rhyme which is often sung by chil- 
dren, seems to show how much they were pleased with the Oriental 
(not European) pomp, which he knew how to employ on occasion^ 
&c., &.c" Headers need not be reminded that Macaulay fell into 
the same mistake, and adopted Heber's misapplication of the '* jing- 
ling ballad *' when painting Hastings as being '' fond of state," and 
sometimes dazzling the natives with " more than regal splendour." 
The very reverse of all this would be nearer the truth. " I am 
averse to parade myself and have never used it " — is the expression 
of Hastings' own sentiments on the point. His customary disregard 
of state is strangely testified to by one who accompanied him on 
the very expedition to Benares of which the sojourn in Chunar 
was an incident. Mr. Hodges, R. A., in his " Travels in India," 
writes : ** When the Governor-General went on shore " (ie., at 
Patna, on his way up) " it was scarcely possible to proceed from 
the multitude which pressed on every side to salute him. When 
he had passed them, all appeared struck with the simplicity of his 
appearance and his ready and constant attention to prevent any 
injury to the meanest individual from the irascibility of his chub- 
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dftft or other tenranto who endeaToored to keep tham froni pfawiiig 
in. They could not but ooatiMi thie eppeanuioe and ooodiieiwith 
that of their Nebobii whom they had nerer aeen except motmled 
on lofty elepbanta and glittering in aplendonr with their train, fol- 
lowed by the aoldienr to keep off the moltitiide from offending their 
arrogance and pride. 
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